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A new switch on jet starting for the Boeing 727 


The Sundstrand dual-purpose electric starter-drive 
for the new Boeing 727 short-range jetliner offers 
many operating and cost advantages. 

This new starter-drive is derived from reliable 
Sundstrand constant speed drives that power the 
electrical systems of the Boeing 707, 720, B-52, and 
the Douglas DC-8. 

It combines the two functions of engine starting 
and transmission of power to a constant frequency 
a-c electrical generator, in a single lightweight unit 
integrated into the design of the 727’s tail-mounted 
nacelles with the P&W JT8D-1 turbofan engines. 
A single on-off switch per engine selects the mode 
of operation. 


This new system also permits electric cross-starting 
from a single idling engine . . . allows the use of 
400-cycle electrical ground service through a 
single ramp outlet . . . minimizes ground handling 
equipment for starting engines . . . and provides 
power for electrical system check-out without 
engine light-up. 

Considerable economies in weight, initial cost, 
service, and maintenance are obtained by eliminat- 
ing the separate starter. The starter-drive is war- 
ranted for 2500 hours of operation. Overhaul 
expense, maintenance, and operating costs have 
been greatly reduced. Write or call your nearest 
Sundstrand Aviation office for complete details. 


SUNDSTRAND AVIATION 


DIVISION OF SUNDSTRAND CORPORATION, ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


District Offices in: Arlington, Texas; 


Hawthorne, California; Rockford, Illinois; Dayton, Ohio; Seattle, Washington; 





Stamford, Connecticut; Washington, D.C. 
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LEADING 
WORLD 
AIRLINES 
HAVE 
RE-ORDERED 
BOEING 
JETLINERS! 


No statistic provides such authoritative proof of an 
aircraft's outstanding performance as re-orders. 


Measured by this demanding yardstick, Boeing jetliners 
have outperformed every other jet in service . . . earning 
re-orders of 193 aircraft from 13 operating airlines. 


And no wonder! Boeing jets from the first attracted 
such unprecedented load factors that they became the 
most popular airliners in aviation history. Boeing jets 


established more speed records (240-plus) than any 
other jetliner. Boeing jets have carried more passengers 
to more cities than any other jetliner. 


These are some of the reasons more airlines have 
ordered — and re-ordered — more jetliners from Boeing 
than from any other manufacturer. They are also a 
preview of the kind of performance airlines can ex- 
pect from the newly-announced short-to-medium range 
Boeing 727. 
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This ring puts dependability squarely up to you 


This piston ring is a Pratt & Whitney Aircraft original equipment 
part. As parts go, it is not expensive—yet its measurements are 
critical. Its thickness, width, gap, edge radii and chrome plating 
must not deviate from close tolerances. The ring material, its 
hardness and microstructure, are precisely specified —and accu- 
rately controlled by spectrographic analysis and other laboratory 
procedures. 

Deficiencies in these requirements can result in abnormal 
ring groove wear, cylinder barrel wear and scoring, high oil con- 
sumption, failure of the ring, and even the piston itself. This is 
something to remember if you are tempted to use a look-alike 
substitute. 

An engine is only as dependable as its component parts. Pratt 

..& Whitney Aircraft original equipment parts are constantly im- 
proved, refined and subjected to the most rigid quality controls. 
Without access to these continuing improvements, no substitute 
can meet the standards of dependability built into every Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft engine. 

Original equipment parts are quickly available direct from Pratt 
& Whitney Aircraft or from its authorized distributors in the United 
States and Canada. 














AEA PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT 


East Hartford, Connecticut 


CANADIAN PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT CO., 


Longueuil, P.Q., Canada 
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because they have Collins Transponders aboard 


The 
the 


tin 


mit 


For 
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aircraft stand out on ATC radar scopes because 
are more than mere blips on the screen. A dis- 
ve marking appears at their flight position, per- 
ng instantaneous, positive aircraft identification. 


‘irline or business aircraft, Collins 621A-2A ATC 
r Transponder provides a reinforced radar reply 


and rapid identification for precision ETA’s and no- 
delay clearances in high density traffic areas. 


Proven in countless hours of flight operation, Collins 
Transponders continue to be first choice with leading 
airlines and business fleets the world over. 


Write for literature and complete specifications. 


Se 
COLLINS 
_4 


-INS RADIO COMPANY ” CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


DALLAS, TEXAS BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 

















Dulles Airport designs for jet age 
...concrete meets runway needs of 


WHY CONCRETE WAS SPECIFIED AT DULLES! 


Concrete and asphalt were com- ¢ Satisfactory performance under 
pared on nine engineering re- extremely high tire pressures 


. e Light- i it f the 
quirements. Concrete excelled — wey < 


on every count: ¢ Elimination of rutting of the 
pavement due to channelized traff < 
¢ Minimum acceptable life of 25 e Skid resistance 


years e Only nominal maintenance r 
¢ Positive resistance to jet fuel quired 


spillage and jet engine blast e Adaptability of pavement to a 
¢ Prevention of “shoving” as result commodate probable characteris 
of high-speed turns tics of future aircraft 


More than six miles of concrete runways are now under construction at Dulles International Airport 
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nation’s first airport built for jets 


The 
girl’ ners call for a runway pavement that meets 
‘'y strength and safety requirement. 
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tremendous weight and speed of modern 


from the ground up for jets! Dulles International 
wrt near Washington, D.C. will handle peak traffic 
ifter day. Runways stretch more than two miles 
High-speed turnoffis sweep planes clear of the 
ay within 30 seconds of touchdown. All runways 
‘axiways are designed to handle aircraft weighing 
) five hundred thousand pounds! 


Only concrete could do the job. It’s the one pave- 
ment that enables engineers to accurately design run- 
ways to match any traffic load. Pilots prefer concrete, 
too. Safety is built in. There is dependable skid resist- 
ance, wet or dry. Light color for highest visibility. A 
surface that stays forever flat. 

And not the least advantage is long-time economy. 
Concrete’s moderate initial cost isn’t just a down pay- 
ment. Upkeep costs will remain low. For airport paving, 
for important highways like the new Interstate System, 
concrete is the preferred pavement on every count. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 
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No matter what the 
operating procedures 
or conditions— 


There’s a Champion jet igniter specifically 
designed to assure maximum 
igniter life in every major U.S. jet engine! 


Two of Champion’s jet igniters—the AA37S and 
AA42S—are particularly outstanding examples of 
how Champion specifically designs igniters to meet 
the needs of our jet age. 


In use right now by a number of major airlines, 
these igniters—for JT3, JT4 and JT3D engines— 
are doubling the service life of igniters previously 
used. And—this far longer life is being achieved 
under the latest engine operating procedures calling 
for continuous ignition for longer periods. 


The same product research and development 
program which produced these igniters produces all 
Champion jet igniters. Whatever the aircraft or 
engine, the operating procedure or condition, you 
can rely on Champion igniters for the most depend- 
able performance. This chart shows the Champion 
igniters which are designed specifically for your jet 
engine needs. 


DEPENDABLE SPARK PLUGS 


IGNITERS FOR JET AIRCRAFT ENGINES 
Model of Type of Champion 
Aircraft Engine igniter 
Boeing 707 P&W JT3C 


P&W JT3D 
P&W JT4A 


GE CJ805-3 FHE-100-6 
GE CJ805-23 AA30S-1 
P&W JT3C 

AA37S 
P&W JT3D 
P&W JT4A 


Lockheed Allison 
Electra 


IGNITERS FOR AUXILIARY FLIGHT 
POWER EQUIPMENT 
Make of Model of Champion 
Engine Engine igniter 
Airesearch FAC250-29 AA34S-1 
FHE-53-5 


Airesearch AA34S-1 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY + TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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PERFECT COMBINATION 
for positive identification 


..-the Unique Features 
and Unfailing Performance of the 
wilcox 714 ATC Transponder 


It is a highly reliable Interrogator-Transponder System that provides: positive identification of 
aircraft under all conditions of weather or traffic . . . facilities for air-to-ground transmission of 
coded traffic control information. Its compactness and low power requirements make it ideal 
for use aboard business or commercial aircraft, including the smaller business twins. 


Check These Features You Can Count on in the wilcox Model 714 ATC Transponder 


@ Contains Sidelobe Suppression System which elim- @ Cavity tuned transmitter increases frequency ac- 
inates undesirable replies to sidelobe emissions from curacy ... provides maximum stability. 


the antenna of the ground control interrogator. The . a . : ii 
dual venom of the Model 714 ATC Tranmpender op- @ Provides positive identification and positive infor- 
erates on the 3 and 2 pulse systems, enabling you to mation. : ne ; ; 

use it world-wide. It is also available for domestic @ Contains provisions for automatic altitude re- 


use in a 3 pulse only version at considerably less cost. porting. 


The wilcox Model 758 Transponder Function Tester 


@ provides positive indication of a reply to ground Pilot simply activates a panel-mounted selector 
interrogation when the panel-mounted indicator switch . . . when indicator light glows, he knows trans- 
light glows. ponder is functioning. 


@ provides instantaneous functional checking of op- 
erating condition either in flight or on the ground. @ weighs less than 1 pound complete! 


Count on the Transponder Chosen by these Leading Airlines w il LOX 


Braniff — Eastern — Delta — Pan American 
KLM —- Northeast — TWA Electric Company, Inc. 
and by the F. A. A. and U. S. Weather Bureau. Fourteenth & Chestnut 
For detailed information and technical data, write, wire or phone... Kansas City 27, Mo., U.S.A. 
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TWA leads with Jets on shee / 


TWA’'s on-time Jet record is the best in the business. on-time arrival...for schedule reliability. TWA is 
For over a year TWA has averaged decidedly better proud of its experienced team of Jet captains, flight 
than its two transcontinental competitors, based on and ground crews, maintenance men, meteorologists. 
latest available data from the Civil Aeronautics Board. Their skill made this extraordinary record possible. 
Seasoned Jet travelers know that TWA sets the Jet Next time you fly for business or pleasure, get there 
standard in the United States for on-time departure, on time...aboard swift, dependable TWA SuperJets. 


Fly TWA SuperJets across the United States and to leading cities in Europe and Asia 
Call your travel agent or nearest TWA office 


rey 
USA’ EUROPE - AFRICA: ASIA 


TWA 


THE SUPERJET AIRLINE’ | 


ie ee ee — 
exclusively by Trans World Airines, ing. 
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Convair 540 

Conversion 
with 

Napier Jet-Prop 


Engines 


AiResearch Aviation Service converts Convair 
340s and 440s into high performance airliners and 
executive aircraft with Napier Jet-Prop engines 
specifically designed for the Convair 540. 

With over-weather cruising speed of 326 mph and 
payload (range capacity of 60 passengers for 800 
miles or 10 executives transcontinental nonstop), the 
Napier Jet-Prop 540 provides a smoother ride at 
greatly reduced noise levels and improves economy 
of operation in airline or business transport. 

An AiResearch auxiliary gas turbine installation 
(optional equipment) makes the Convair 540 self- 
sufficient on any landing strip. The on-board unit 
provides complete engine starting and all power for 
ground air conditioning and preflight checkout. 

Installation of the 3500 eshp Napier “Eland 504” 
Jet-Prop engines with four-bladed propellers includes 





Convair 540s undergoing modification with Napier Jet-Prop engines at AiResearch Aviation Service, the most 
experienced company in the modification of pressurized aircraft. 


Customer confidence is our most highly regarded asset 







structural modification to engine nacelles, new instru- 
mentation, and electronic and radio system modifica- 
tion in minimum down time. 

Conversion of Convair 340s and 440s to Napier- 
powered Jet-Prop 540s is performed exclusively at 
AiResearch Aviation Service, the most experienced 
company in the modification of Convair 240s, 340s 
and 440s into executive aircraft and luxury airliners. 

Employing more than 600 of the most highly trained 
and experienced engineers, technicians and craftsmen 
in the industry, AiResearch performs all design, engi- 
neering, fabrication and installation work in one loca- 
tion to meet the conversion, modification, maintenance 
and overhaul requirements of any aircraft. 

Write, wire or telephone today for complete infor- 
mation regarding your Convair 540 conversion with 
Napier Jet-Prop engines. 


corPoraTION (Research Aviation Service Division 


International Airport, Los Angeles, Calif. f Telephone: ORegon 8-6161 










WESTERNS 
NEW 
640 MPH 
FAN/JETS 


ONLY ON WESTERN ALONG THE PACIFIC COAST 


Coming Soon: The Fastest Take-Off, Climb, And Cruise This Side Of Sound 
This is it! The ultimate achievement in jet travel... Western’s magnificent 
new Boeing 720-B Fan/Jets! They’re the world’s fastest, finest-perform- 
ing jetliners and will soon join Western’s ever-expanding Jet Fleet of 


mighty 707’s and superb Electra II’s...to bring you the most modern, AIRLINES 


most comfortable, most complete air service ever offered in the West. 
14 AIRLIFT 
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World Outlook: Too Few Bright Spots! 


i‘ THIS ANNUAL REVIEW of the airlift 
record for 1960 were devoted only to the 
negative and discouraging aspects, it would in- 
deed be a gloomy report. 

The U.S. carriers, especially, turned in a dis- 
mal financial performance incredibly low for an 
industry of such huge dollar volume. Strikes, ac- 
cidents, unusually bad winter weather, increased 
costs and many other factors, provided gloom 
everywhere. And the bad news, or threats at any 
rate, continue to harass managements. At this 
writing there is pressure being applied for a fed- 
eral jet fuel tax which would pile an additional 
$30 million a year burden on an industry which 
recorded a tiny profit of $1 million for 1960. 

But the new jets are pulling traffic. An upsurge 
in business took place in late March. The indus- 
try will continue to grow. More people will fly. 
The big question is the usual one of keeping costs 
far enough below income to keep in the black. 
And there are monumental problems. 

One encouraging sign is the leadership being 
shown by the new CAB Chairman, Alan S. Boyd. 
Here, for a change, is a man of decision, convic- 
tions, action, and imagination. There is probably 
more understanding of industry economic prob- 
lems than there has been for some time—at least 
a desire to tackle problems instead of just talking. 

Looking at the world industry, we have a very 
definite feeling that the European carriers, espe- 
cially, should take another look at transatlantic 


and some other international fares. They are too. 


high, but the American carriers have been un- 
able to break the European bloc resisting de- 
creases. Why should a first class passenger pay 
14¢ a mile to fly the Atlantic, and only 7¢ a 
mile to cross the United States? A differential 
can be justified, no doubt—but not that much. 
The IATA members will face a sharp increase 
in competition, by charters or by other means, 
unless the public is given a better break on the 
Atlantic. Similarly, we would expect to see more 
utilization of piston-engined equipment within the 
United States for low-fare spartan services. 
Cargo rates must come down. Here again the 
European carriers have been the ones to resist 
change. They should be fully aware that the new 
CAB is determined to lower cargo rates both 
within and outside the U.S., just as it is likely to 
foster—and franchise—low-fare passenger serv- 
ices by one means or another to foreign points. 
It may seem strange to be calling for lower 
fares and rates at a time when the industry is not 
making money. But the way to make money is 
to balance loads with costs. Low load factors at 
high fares and rates is no more the answer than 
high load factors with costs that are too high. 
There are profitable break-even points with piston 


equipment which would give the public a break. 
International air transport will never be main- 
tained if it is just luxury service for the few. 


Farewell to Capital 


ND NOW there are eleven. 

The number of domestic trunk airlines has 
been decreasing slowly but steadily from the 
original group awarded contracts after the in- 
famous air mail reshuffle of the mid-thirties. 

United Air Lines, with the absorption of Capi- 
tal June 1, moves to the top position among the 
world airlines in terms of revenue passenger miles. 

While no one likes to see an old established 
firm lose its identity and be swallowed up, there 
can scarcely be any challenge to the inevitability 
of the Capital disappearance. What has impressed 
us most is the tremendously fine public and in- 
dustrial relations job performed by W. A. Pat- 
terson, United’s president, and his organization. 

There will be many transfers of personnel and 
of positions. Some will be happy, others won’t be. 
But United has made the most of the situation 
in what appears to be a well-planned take-over. 

The United-Capital merger will not be the last 
among the trunks. A few others are inevitable. 
But meantime, the network of local carriers 
(where mergers will also occur in due time) is 
growing steadily in the intermediate-to-local area. 
The total number of certificated U.S. carriers 
(52) has never been larger. Even as the original 
trunks decrease in number, air transport as a 
whole continues up in all other major respects. 


JFK’s New Frontiersmen 


R. KENNEDY’s campaign expositions about 
M “New Frontiers” have led to some rather 
strange and imaginative interpretations. 

The Presidential commission studying the 
causes of the flight engineers’ walkout decided to 
hold its executive sessions at Aspen, Colorado, 
a winter-summer resort in the Rockies accessible 
only by automobile and an air taxi service. Why? 
Well, it seems that Dr. Nathan Feinsinger, head 
of the commission, has a home there and his 
family was to be there in April. 

So isn’t it all so wonderful—industry people 
and union representatives trek to one of the 
most inaccessible places in the country for a 
meeting at Dr. Feinsinger’s convenience. Was it 
really necessary to go so far just to find out about 
a disgraceful walkout which produced one of the 
costliest shutdowns in transportation history? 
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Fokker F-7, Pan American's first plane 


Martin M-130, the famed “‘China Clipper”’ 


Pan Am... 
1% billion 


PROGRESS REPORT ON THE WORLD’S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 





miles later 


Pan Am’s first flight covered 90 miles between 
Key West, Florida, and Havana, Cuba. Now, 
more than a third of a century and some 1% 
billion miles later, Pan Am serves 80 countries on 
all 6 continents. Pan Am Jet Clippers* fly to 84 
cities round the world, including 16 U.S. Gateway 
cities. And only Pan Am directly links so many 
major cities on both sides of the Atlantic by Jet: 
22 in Europe, 11 in the U.S. 

Pan Am Clippers have crossed the Atlantic 
more than 85,000 times; the Pacific, more than 
60,000 times; circumnavigated the world more 


FIRST ON THE ATLANTIC 
FIRST ON THE PACIFIC 
FIRST IN LATIN AMERICA 
FIRST "ROUND THE WORLD 


than 5,500 times. Pan Am is the one airline that 
has flown more than 30 million passengers overseas. 

The best way to sum up these statistics is to 
say that Pan Am adds the Priceless Extra of 
Experience to every flight. 

Choose Pan Am and you enjoy the assurance 
that comes with flying the World’s Most Experi- 
enced Airline. You relax, knowing that your Pan 
Am crew has been trained to exacting U.S. stand- 
ards, that your plane has received expert care 
and maintenance. From your knowledge of Pan 
Am’s experience comes wonderful peace of mind. 


*Trade-Mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


WORLD'S MOST 
EXPERIENCED 
AIRLINE 
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Douglas DC-3, noted for its reliability 


$2, 


In H.F. Radio Equipmen 
Anything Over 15 lbs. is 





EXCESS BAGGAGE! 


Certified to FAA TSO’s C-31B and 
C-32B CATEGORY A and RTCA 
Standards FCC Type-Accepted Part 
9 for Aviation, Part 8 for Marine. 


@ Powered by exclusive SunAir solid-state 
transistorized unit 


e@ Improved etched circuit and hermetically 
sealed relays 


@ WEIGHS ONLY 15 POUNDS 


@ 22 Crystal-controlled channels — simplex 
or duplex operation 


@ 2,000 - 15,000 kcs. 


@ Ranges over 2,500 miles are common 


e@ Size: % ATR 


Model T-22-RA High Fre- 
quency Transceiver by 
SunAir — for Air Carrier, 
Military, Executive long 
range communications. 


395* COMPLETE with shock-mount, remote 


control head, full 44-crystal complement and 
power supply. 
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*Subject to Change. F.O.B. 
Ft. Lauderdale, Florida, U.S.A. 


JR ELECTRONICS, INC. 


BROWARD COUNTY INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT e FT. LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA, U.S.A. 
CABLE ADDRESS: SUNAIR Recognized for reliability...throughout the world! 





Delta Airlines Jet Turnaround base, Love Field, Dallas, Texas 


DELTA AIRLINES chose ERWIN-NEWMAN 
hangars for efficiency and economy 


Delta, one of the major U.S. airlines, when planning new hangars to meet the challenging 
efficiencies of their new jet overhaul bases—called on ERWIN-NEWMAN for the design and 
construction of the two hangars shown above. ERWIN-NEWMAN Suspended Cantilever 
design was the answer—“Every square foot of hangar—is a square foot of clear span, 
unobstructed work area.”” This modern day type construction provides for future modi- 
fication in any direction, the clear span width can be easily extended, double cantilever 
span will increase depth, and tail gates (for vertical clearance) can be added at any 
location on the roof—to any height desired. 

The hangar shown on the left was the first constructed for Delta, at Love Field, 
Dallas, Texas. This hangar proved its proficiency so completely that ERWIN-NEWMAN 
was awarded the job of building the larger hangar on the right at Municipal Airport, 
Atlanta, Georgia. This cantilever type hangar provides a clear depth of 170 feet, longest 
of its type ever undertaken. The smoothly operating hangar doors are as tall as a five 
story building. The 420 foot clear span width and the 71,400 sq. ft. of obstruction free 
hangar area house three DC-8’s or 880’s simultaneously with plenty of working area 
between each aircraft. 

ERWIN-NEWMAN will be glad to meet with you and discuss your hangar plans (no 
obligation of course). Let us show you how we can save you money in initial cost and 


hold to a minimum future expansion cost as needed. 


Design Protected by 


U. S. Patent No. 2,687,102 eo 
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Delta’s Main Jet Transport Overhaul base at Municipal Airport, Atlanta 


E-N has years of specialized experience 
in design of airline type hangars 


During the years ahead your best partner in hangar planning is the company with 20 
years of specialized hangar experience, having served such major companies as General 
Electric, American Can, U.S. Industries, Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Champion Spark Plug 
Co., Electric Auto-Lite Co., Sylvania Electric Co., IBM Corp., Lockheed Aircraft Corp., 
Temco Aircraft Corp., Ohio Oil Co., Humble Oil & Refining Co., Tennessee Gas Trans- 
mission Co., Continental Oil Co., National Distillers & Chemical Co., American Airmotive 
Corp., Combs Aviation, Flight Enterprises, Inc., Collins Radio and Delhi-Taylor Oil Co.— 
to name just a few. 

ERWIN-NEWMAN has designed and constructed over 400 commercial hangars in 
the last twenty years .. . this hangar “know-how” will provide you with the greatest 
permanent value in your present hangar construction and make future expansions easy 
whenever needed. Write, wire or phone us and a representative will be on his way to 
discuss your hangar needs (no obligation of course). 


ERWIN-NEWMAN Suspended Cantilever 
provides for future EXPANSION 


ERWIN-NEWMAN’s 20 years of specialized 
experience in hangar design and construc- 


D. ALQuerdy oud, Coutturctoru tion serves as a sound foundation for con- 
c* AIRCRAFT HANGARS tinued progress and planning service 


for you to use throughout the years ahead. 
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THE NEW 


Now offered in regular transcontinental passenger service, 
American Airlines’ new 707 Astrojet brings you a new 
standard of jet performance by the airline that’s first 
choice of experienced travelers, 

Powered by revolutionary new Jet-Fan engines, the 707 
Astrojet greatly outperforms all other airliners. It takes 
off more quickly, uses far less runway than the best of 
standard jets. Aboard it, you experience a wonderful 
feeling of confidence as the Astrojet climbs swiftly to 


*Service mark of American Airlines, Inc. 
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JET AGE: STAGE IT 


cruise easily, smoothly, within the transonic range— 
faster than any other jetliner in the world. 

In keeping with its 25-year tradition of leadership, 
American is proud to be first in bringing you this new 
dimension in jets—this historic new era in air travel. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 


America’s Leading Airline 


AIRLIFT 











HOOSH! ~ 


a ‘eluae Upgrader gets it cleaned up 
and back in action... fast! 


Keep costly downtime at a minimum. Use Vapor Steam 
‘leaners to get equipment spic-and-span and back in 
‘rvice quick. Compact, self-contained unit directs a 
gh-impact jet of 180° combined water and steam that 
akes surfaces shine . . . purges even the tiniest crev- 


e-, 


750 gal/hr at 200 psi 1500 gal/hr at 250 psi 





— detergent tank optional. 


VAPOR MODEL 750 VAPOR MODEL 1500 


for intermediate-to-big for biggest. most rugged 
cleaning jobs . . . delivers cleaning jobs . . . delivers 


All models available with electric power or easy-starting gas 
ine; self-propelled models are oil-fired. Wheels and 60 


ices and washes away caked mud, grime, sludge before 
it can cause corrosive damage. 

Skid-mounted models allow easy transport to on-field 
equipment. Also available in standard 3-wheel trailer 
and self-propelled models. 


for full information, write: 


Pes we is eee aati 
> 


VAPOR HEATING CORP., Dept. 71-D 
80 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Illinois 


Please send bulletin 
[-] Model 750 [_] Model 1500 Steam Cleaner 


[_] Name of nearest dealer 





NAME____ 


FIRM___ 


ADDRESS 





CITY, ZONE, STATE 
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EVERY 
HOUR 


ON THE HOUR 


FROM BOSTON TO 


NORTHEAST 


“except 9 PM AIRLINES 





Is 3, 


WHY 00 YOU 
LIKE DETROIT? 





... | LIKE {TS 
SUPERIOR FUELING, GATE 
AND RAMP SERVICES 








At Detroit's two major air terminals, 
A &A Services, Inc. saves time 
and money for airlines and airport 
management. This efficient, 
dependable service organization 
operates fuel farms, offers complete 
gate & ramp services and general 
aircraft services, manages a fixed 
base operation and operates a charter 
service. A & A can co-ordinate 
your ground services, too. Call 
Whitney 1-0470 or write for new 
directory of services. 


AIRCRAFT & AIRPORT 
SERVICES, INC. 
Detroit Metropolitan Airport 
Metropolitan Airport, Michigan 
Willow Run Airport 


(Great Lakes Airmotive Division) 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 
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World Airline Insignias (Cover Legend) 





Scandinavian Airlines System 
Pacific Northern Airlines 
Riddle Airlines 

Pan American World Airways 
Indian Airlines 

British European Airways 
Bahamas Airways 
Trans-Canada Air Lines 
Alitalia 

Icelandair 

Japan Air Lines 

United Air Lines 

Irish Air Lines 

Trans-Australia Airlines 

Lan Chile 

CMA, Mexicana 

British West Indian Airways 
Icelandic Airlines 

Civil Air Transport 

Lake Central Airlines 
Trans-Texas Airways 

British Overseas Airways Corporation 
Northeast Airlines 

Pacific Air Lines 

Avensa 

Bonanza Air Lines 

Alaska Airlines 

Union Aeromaritime de Transport (UAT) 
Swiss Air Transport (SWISSAIR) 
Allegheny Airlines 

Reeve Aleutian Airways 

North Central Air Lines 
National Airlines 

Frontier Airlines 

Sabena Belgian World Airlines 
Lineas Aereas De Cuyo (L.A.C.) 
Western Air Lines 

South African Airways 
Canadian Pacific Air Lines 
Trans Continental S.A. 
Lufthansa German Airlines 
Pan American Grace Airways 
Persian Air Service 

Compania Dominicana de Aviacion 
Compania Cubana de Aviation, S.A. 
El Al Israel Airlines 

Middle East Airlines 

Trans World Airlines 

Mohawk Airlines 

Delta Air Lines 

West Coast Airlines 

American Airlines 

Finnair 

Philippine Air Lines 

Piedmont Airlines 

Aloha Airlines 

Pakistan International Airlines 
Aviateca 

East African Airways 

Iberia Airlines 

New Zealand National Airways 


Cancouhwn— 


Quebecair 

Aerolineas Argentinas 
Central Airlines 

Thai Airways 

SAHSA Servicio Aereo de 
Seaboard & Western Airlines 
Central African Airways 
Ozark Air Lines 

REAL 


Hondu:as 


Cunard Eagle Airways 
Air Jordan 
Tasman Empire Airways, LTD. 
Southern Airways 
Chicago Helicopter Airways 
Air India International 
Olympic Airways, S.A. 
Trans Caribbean Airways 
Transair Air Lines Corp. 
Mackey Airlines 
New York Airways 
Ras De Colombia 
Nordair Ltd. 
Pacific Western Airlines 
Malayan Airlines Ltd. 
Northern Consolidated Airlines 
Continental Air Lines 
Air Algerie 
Cathay Pacific Airways 
AVIANCA 
Varig Airlines 
Alaska Coastal Airlines 
TAI (French Air Line) 
Panair Do Brasil 
Aer Peruanas 
Air France 
Wien Alaska Airlines 
Garuda Indonesian Airways 
APA Aerovias Panama 
Eastern Air Lines 
Flying Tiger Line, Inc. 
Hawaiian Airlines 
Pacific Southwest Airlines 
Guest Aerovias Mexico 
Northwest Airlines 
Ansett Airways (A.N.A.) 
Braniff Airways 
TACA International Airlines 
KLM Royal Dutch Airlines 
INI Airlines 
Aeronaves De Mexico, S. A. 
(Aeronaves) 
Qantas Empire Airways 

113 Los Angeles Airways 

114 Ellis Air Lines 

115 Cordova Airlines 

116 Ethiopian Air Lines 

117 Aeroflot 

118 Royal Air Maroc 

119 © Airlines 

120 British United Airways 

121 Nigeria 





LETTERS 





‘Joint’ Airports 
To the Editor: 


There are a number of cities in the 
airline route patterns that could be more 
effectively served through a single or 
“joint” airport when the cities are lo- 
cated quite close together. 


Permit me to quote from the “National 
Airports Plan—1959” as published by the 
FAA. First, a part of the foreword, or 
introduction: 

“The purpose of any National Airport 
Plan is to specify in terms of general 
location and type of development the 


projects considered to be necessary to pro- 
vide a system of public airports adequa‘e 
to anticipate and meet the needs of Civil 
Aviation.” 

And, under Section I, Airports: “Tie 
airports which comprise the national s)-- 
tem, while interrelated, are classified in‘o 
two types, namely; those for air cor- 
merce and those for general aviation. 

Air Commerce airports are those 
which serve primarily the needs of 
scheduled air carriers. However, 
these airports also accommodate a 
large percentage of all other seg- 
ments of Civil Aviation. 

Airports for general aviation 
serve all types of civil aircraft other 


Continued on page 112 
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G-E Paris Air Show Theme: Aviation/Space Progress 


G-E CARAVELLE NOISE LEVELS ARE 
QUIETER BY SIGNIFICANT MARGIN 


EDWARDS AFB, Calif.—Preliminary 
noise tests on the General Electric Car- 
avelle have indicated its G-E CJ-805-23 
aft-fan engines reduce interior speech 
interference levels (S.IL.L.) by an av- 
erage of about seven decibels. 

Test results, which were based on 
measurements made by Douglas Air- 
craft Company, showed passenger com- 
partment S.LL. ranges are reduced as 
much as 11 db. 

Speech interference level, considered 

> most important of interior noise 

asurements, is the average of the 
ngs in the three octave frequency 
s between 600 and 4800 cps. 
ersation can be understood if the 
. is equal to the level of speech. 
the Caravelle tests, 80 percent of 
yassenger compartment measure- 


ments fell below the normal voice 
levels of passengers sitting one foot 
apart. At raised voice levels not one 
voice level condition was above S.LL. 
measured. All internal measurements 
were taken at the window seat position. 

External noise measurements on the 
Caravelle show that it is by far the 
quietest jetliner flying. For example, at 
normal gross weights with full take-off 
power, noise levels on the ground under 
the flight path 8500 feet from start of 
take-off roll are less than 112 PNdbs. 

G.E.’s aft-fan-equipped Caravelle is 
now in its fifth month of intensive 
flight test at Edwards AFB, Calif. Per- 
formance and test results to date have 
proven highly favorable. 


See the CJ-805-23 at the Paris Air Show 


4 Grumman Gulfstream Program Announced 


HPAGE, N. Y.—An active devel- 
nt program for installation of Gen- 
Slectric T64 turboprop engines on 
‘rumman Gulfstream has been an- 
ed by Grumman Aircraft Engi- 
ig Corporation. 

e Gulfstream, now in service in 
Inited States and throughout the 
, is the first twin-turboprop air- 
in its size category designed spe- 
ly for corporate use. 

a similar development program, 
© installation work on the T64- 
ed deHavilland Caribou is near- 
mpletion. A nine-month flight test 
am is scheduled for early this sum- 


1er installation studies of T64 


’, 1961 


turboshaft/turboprop configurations are 
underway by a number of airframe 
companies proposing the T64 for VTOL 


aircraft. General Electric’s 2850 shp 
T64 engine offers a very attractive 
power-to-weight ratio. It has a low 
specific fuel consumption, which is 
maintained throughout the operating 
range of the engine. 

A designed-in ability to operate con- 
tinuously at attitudes from 100 degrees 
above the horizontal to 45 degrees be- 
low makes it highly adaptable to 
VTOL/STOL applications. 

> 
General Electric's 164 turboprop engine 
will be among those on display at the 
Paris Show 


Latest Propulsion Hardware 
Will Be On Public Display 


PARIS, France—General Electric’s 
Paris Air Show exhibits will place on 
public display the wide spectrum of the 
Company’s aerospace achievements. 

The General Electric stand will also 
feature a large array of G-E aviation 
and missile hardware, ranging from the 
Discoverer capsule to constant speed 
drives and cockpit instruments. 

The J79 engine, G.E.’s Mach 2 tur- 
bojet that has powered four U.S. air- 
craft (Lockheed F-104, Convair B-58, 
North American A3J, McDonnell F4H) 
to 18 world speed and altitude records, 
will be shown in an exploded-display 
fashion. Another exhibit will feature 
the 3850 Ib thrust class J85, which 
currently powers Northrop’s T-38 
supersonic trainer and N-156F fighter. 

A large rotating exhibit will display 
the basic J79/CJ-805 gas generator in 
conjunction with its major components. 
These include afterburner, commercial 
sound suppressor and thrust reverser, 
the G-E aft turbofan, and a power tur- 
bine and exhaust system that converts 
the engine to turboshaft power for ma- 
rine and industrial use. 

The CJ-805-23 turbojet, G.E.’s com- 
mercial aft-fan engine now powering 
the Convair 990 and the Sud Cara- 
velle VII, will be shown in full-scale 
cutaway. Full-size models of the smaller 
CJ610 and its aft-fan equivalent—the 
CF700—will also be included. 

Turboshaft engines on display will 
include the T58 and T64 powerplants. 
Both are under active consideration in 
Europe as turbocopter drives. 

Other displays will include hydraulic 
constant speed drives, and an exhibit 
of the several approaches to VTOL/ 
STOL lift currently under development 
at General Electric. 








46) Flight Propulsion NEWS 


Sleek, supersonic T-38s will school USAF pilots in the rigors of space-age flight 


T-38 Supersonic Trainer Enters Service; 
Will School USAF Pilots by Year’s End 


RANDOLPH AFB, Tex.—A new era 
in supersonic flight training began in 
mid-March here with delivery of the 
Air Force’s first operational T-38s. 

For the two-place Northrop jet, this 
was the last step prior to entering full- 
fledged service as a “supersonic class- 
room” for space age pilots. The T-38 
will provide new dimensions in safety 
and versatility to pilots training in the 
art of supersonic flight. 

According to Air Training Command 
schedules, the aircraft will be used 
for instructor familiarization and check- 
out here until early fall. Then it will 
transfer to Webb AFB, Texas, and 
fully operational training status. 

The T-38 “Talon”—powered by twin 
General Electric J85-5 turbojets—is 
the world’s first supersonic aircraft de- 
signed expressly for training purposes. 
It combines performance capabilities of 
jet fighters twice its size with the high- 


2905 MPH HIT BX X-15; 
TOP MANNED SPEED MARK 


EDWARDS AFB, Calif—The X-15 
rocket plane streaked to a new manned- 
flight speed mark of 2905 mph on 
March 7 here. 

The experimental aircraft, whose 
mission will soon carry it to the fringes 
of space at speeds up to 4000 mph, 
made its run at 75,000 feet. 

Power for the X-15’s electrical and 
hydraulic systems was supplied by two 
General Electric auxiliary power units, 
unique turbodrives that operate inde- 
pendently of the aircraft’s rocket en- 
gine. The hydrogen peroxide powered 
APU’s assure aircraft control and pilot 
safety. 


See General Electric's constant speed 
drives at the Paris Air Show. 
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est safety assurance of any aircraft 
in its performance class. 


The new trainer has Mach 1.2 speed 
capabilities, and a maximum rate-of- 
climb of 30,000 fpm. A single-place 
counterpart of the T-38, Northrop’s 
N-156F “Freedom Fighter,” has some- 
what greater performance capabilities. 


See the J85 engine at the Paris Air Show 


f 


Vertol Copter Selected 
as US Marine Transport 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—A military ver- 
sion of the Boeing-Vertol 107 turbine 
powered helicopter has been selected 
as assault-transport for the U.S. Marine 
Corps. 

Like the 107-II, the military Vertol 
craft will be powered by two General 
Electric T58-8 gas turbine engines. 

The Vertol 107 prototype design 
originated as a 1700 hp turbocopter. 
Two of these ships have been uprated 
to 2300 hp and are now undergoing 
FAA certification tests. The 25-passen- 
ger commercial 107-II will enter service 
this year with New York Airways. 

Primary innovation in the Marine 
Corps version will be power-operated 
folding rotors, making the transport 
adaptable to the limited elevator and 
hanger dimensions of Naval assault 
ships. It will be fitted with 26 seats, 
and will handle pay loads over 5000 Ib. 

The G-E T58 engines, which will pro- 
vide the turbocopter with 120 mph 
cruising speed and 145 mph top speed, 
have already proven their reliability in 
over 50,000 hours of operation. 

G-E T58 engines also power the U.S. 
Navy’s Sikorsky HSS-2 helicopter and 
its commercial version—the S-61, Ka- 
man’s HU2K, and the FAA certificated 
Sikorsky S-62. 


See the T58 engine at the Paris Air Show 


Model 240 Marine Turboshaft on Test 


CINCINNATI, Ohio—General Electric’s 
Model 240 turboshaft engine is now 
undergoing qualification test prior to 
application on the U.S. Maritime Ad- 
ministration’s 80-ton, 60-knot hydrofoil 
craft scheduled for sea trials this sum- 
mer. The engine is part of a marine 
power package offered by G.E. that in- 
cludes powerplant, transmission, and 
docking engine. 

A modified turboshaft version of 
General Electric’s proven CJ-805 com- 
mercial turbojet, the basic Model 240 
engine weighs 6600 pounds, only one- 
tenth as much as similarly rated re- 
ciprocating engines and steam propul- 
sion systems. Its compact size makes 
it suitable for displacement ship pro- 


pulsion, and use as a mobile electric 
power unit. 

Besides size and weight advantages, 
the Model 240 is expected to offer size- 
able benefits in maintenance simplicity. 
The G-E powerplant consists of a CJ- 
805 turbojet engine coupled aerody- 
namically to a newly designed power 
turbine that converts jet thrust to 
turboshaft horsepower. 

High speed hydrofoil vessels are ex- 
pected to play an important role in the 
future of marine transportation. Planned 
future versions will carry hundreds of 
passengers at 80-knot speeds. 


See the Model 240 engine at the Paris 
Air Show 
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End of the 257th test mission: the F-104/J79 hits 500 hours without major overhau 


a Sa sae elie age 


F-104 ACHIEVES 500 FLIGHT HOURS 
WITHOUT MAJOR ENGINE OVERHAUL 


TINKER AFB, Okla—The Lockheed 
F-104/J79 weapon system has shown 
that it can achieve 500 flight hours 
without a major engine overhaul. 


Capability of the “Starfighter’s” J79- 
GE-7 engine to reach the 500-hour mark 
was proven by a USAF accelerated 
service test mission terminated during 
March, 1961. 


The program was conducted over a 
six-month period, and involved 257 
typical Tactical Air Command missions. 
It was jointly managed by the U. S. 
Air Force’s Oklahoma City Air Ma- 


teriel Area Maintenance Division, and 
the General Electric Company. 

In the U.S. Air Force and the Air 
National Guard, F-104/J79 effective- 
ness has been measured by daily use. 
Better than 98 percent of over 35,000 
flights have been reported trouble-free. 

The J79 engine of the Mach 2 fighter 
produces nearly 16,000 pounds of thrust, 
yet weighs less than 3600 pounds. It 
has powered the F-104 to eight world 
time-to-climb records, and the world 
altitude record of 103,395 feet. 


See the J79 engine at the Paris Air Show 
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VTOL Flight by 1963 
Slated for G-E Lift Fan 


CINCINNATI, Ohio—First flight test 
of a lift-fan powered VTOL aircraft is 
planned for 1963 by G.E.’s Flight Pro- 
pulsion Laboratory Department here. 

The G-E timetable is based on a 
proposed flight research test series dem- 
onstrating capabilities of the company’s 
J85-powered lift fan for aircraft of the 
future. Estimates are that a lift-fan 
powered jet aircraft will be airborne 21 
months after start of the program. 

Under the proposed G-E plans, an 
experimental aircraft will be equipped 
with two wing-mounted lift fans pow- 
ered by J85 engines installed in the 
fuselage. Engine thrust will power the 
fans during takeoff and landing, and 
will be converted to jet thrust for hori- 
zontal flight. 

An important VTOL safety factor 
will be incorporated by cross-ducting 
each engine’s thrust so that equal 
amounts are delivered to each fan. 
With this arrangement, 61 percent of 
the aircraft’s design lift can be retained 
in the event of an engine failure. 

General Electric’s proposed flight re- 
search program will culminate four 
years of basic lift-fan development and 
research. A J85-powered lift-fan engine 
has already completed over 100 hours 
of successful test-bed and wind tun- 
nel operation. 

See the General Electric lift-fan display 
at the Paris Air Show 


The lift fan look: one of several airframes 
considered by G.E. for VTOL testing 





See These Engines—and Others—at the Paris Air Show .. . 


Cn display at G.E.’s Paris Air Show exhibit will be: Left, the J79 

»,000-Ib-thrust-class powerplant that has powered the Air 
Force’s F-104 and B-58, and the Navy’s A3J and F4H to 18 
\ orld flight records; Center, the J85, recently modified to pro- 


(LIGHT PROPULSION DIVISION 


AY, 1961 


vide an unequalled 10-to-1 power ratio; and Right, the CJ-805-23 
aft-fan turbojet, currently powering the Convair 990 and Cara- 
velle Vil. Others on display include the CJ610, and CF700 com- 
mercial powerplants, and the T58 and 164 turboshaft engines. 
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SO rar 


HAPPIEST WAY TO EUROPE 


DC-8 jets with exclusive SAS ‘‘Maitre de 
Cabine”’ service. Transatlantic from New 
York; transpolar from Los Angeles; North 
Pole route from Anchorage, Alaska. 





HAPPIEST WAY AROUND EUROPE 


Visit up to 18 extra cities at no extra fare, 
including London, Paris, Rome, Copen- 
hagen. Service by SAS Caravelle—world’s 
quietest jet — to all main centers. 


SCOAWOINAVIAN AIRLINES S1STEUN 
638 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


SAS—General Sales Agents for Guest Aerovias Mexico, Iranian Airways and Thai International. 





San Francisco—one of major U.S. markets served by United's jet fleet. 


WORLD'S LARGEST JET FLEET... 
NOW AT YOUR SERVICE ON UNITED AIR LINES 


United Air Lines now serves more U. S. cities 


with more jets than any other airline. 
What does this service mean to you and 
your customers? 


Just this. Continuing passengers can go to 
more places across the U.S.A....at jet speed... 
in jet comfort ...at times convenient to them 
... When you route them on United. 


* 


And they will enjoy United Air Lines unique 
Extra Care service every moment of the trip. 

Assure your customers, for their entire trip, 
the same high caliber of service you maintain. 
Route them via the world’s largest jet fleet — 
for traveling comfort and convenience— route 
them via United Air Lines. 


We'll return the favor, first chance we get. 


WORLD'S LARGEST JET FLEET UNITED KNOWN FOR EXTRA CARE 
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AIR TRANSPORT TRENDS 






Transatlantic travel will top two million passengers this year. Air- 
lines need less than 5% increase over 1960 in scheduled and charter 
passengers to reach this total. Not including charters, they require a 
13.5% gain (increase last year was well above that at 28.8% ). 






More than 22% of world air travel is motivated by religion. TWA 
says this figure results from its recent survey. Most important fac- 
tors: pilgrimages, church assemblies, organized church tours, missions. 






Equipment Big equipment order is expected from TWA. It probably will total 
$100 million to $150 million for long-range and intermediate-range 
jets. TWA dropped behind competitors in equipment, principally be- 
cause of unsettled Howard Hughes situation and lack of. a president. 
Now, with Hughes no longer in control and Charles C. Tillinghast Jr. 
on the job, the company can start to move. 








One used piston transport ‘not for sale’ is DC-7C. Operators who 
own them are holding tight. The seven traded by SAS/Swissair to Gen- 
eral Dynamics in deal for 990s were snapped up by Riddle before 
they went on the market. Douglas’ cargo conversion for 39,000-Ib. 
payload makes the “C” a real workhorse. But market is not nearly 
so rosy for shorter range DC-7s and 7Bs. Only one has been sold and 
that to FAA for a low $243,000. 


New measures of air transportation’s growth: 17 of the world’s air- 
lines each fly more than a billion passenger-miles a year; 22 carry more 
than a million passengers; 19 fly more than 100,000 hours; 18 have 
more than 50 aircraft in their fleet, and 22 employ more than 5,000 
persons. 














Communications Revolution is stirring in airline communications. New AT&T Telpak 
volume-user rates are trimming costs from about $3 a mile for private 
line phone to one-fifth that amount, sometimes less. Impact is building 
up rapidly, with air carriers far ahead of other industries in availing 
themselves of substantial economies. In first month, for example, East- 
ern saved $30,000, yet had greatly expanded phone service. 








Merger World's biggest airline is taking shape. On July 1, when United and 
Capital consolidate, the result will rewrite the record book for 1961. 
Assuming 1960 operational levels (they will probably be higher) United 
will carry 11.7 million passengers, operate 7.3 billion passenger-miles, 
fly 682,000 hours, own a fleet of 300 aircraft and employ 30,000 people. 







Cargo Open-rate warfare over Atlantic won't develop, despite all indica- 
tions leading up to CAB’s recent step to avoid one (see p. 33). Carriers 
just won’t let it happen. Probable compromise will be a basic general 
commodity rate structure with a few specific commodity rates along 

lines now in effect in the Pacific. 














New cargoplane competition is brewing. Douglas and Boeing haven't 
given up the fight for commercial customers, despite advantage gained 
by Lockheed via Air Force C-141 award. Douglas has already bounced 
back with proposal for combination cargo/passenger jet. Prototype will 

e flying by August of °62. A similar move is expected imminently 
from Boeing. 








Airlines are not wanting for cargo plane specs. In canvassing carriers 
for requirements prior to C-141 go-ahead by the Air Force, FAA re- 
ceived 29 sets of specifications from 25 airlines. 









SIDDELEY 
INT Nae) 


SEVEN OF THE GREATEST NAMES 
IN AVIATION NOW WELDED INTO 


From Advanced Projects like the revolutionary new Hawker strike fighter P.1127 to the mainstay of Britain's air deterrent, the Avro Vulva 
bomber . . . from workaday air freighters like the A.W.A. Argosy to passenger jets such as the de Havilland Comet and the new Trident 

. from the A.W.A, Seaslug ship-to-air guided missile to the Avro Blue Stee! and D.H. Firestreak . . . these are the products of Hav 
Siddeley Aviation. Seven world-famous companies with research, design and production facilities unsurpassed anywhere in the world. Se: e 
companies now welded into one strong, fully integrated unit. With the history of aviation itself as its background and the future of aviat 
as its challenge, no other single unit in the world has so much to offer, so much experience to draw upon. 
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HAWKER 


Famous for the immortal Hawker 

“Hurricane” of the Battie of 

Britain. Hawker Hunters now fly 

as spearhead of R.A.F.'s Fighter 
Command. Hawker's latest development is 
Britain's first vertical take-off strike fighter, 
now being tested. 


Has a long and proud history in 

civil and military aviation ... from 

the famous “Lancaster” bomber 

of the last war, to today's 

“Vulcan” bomber and Blue Steel 
missile. The Avro 748 turbo-prop is the latest 
success in the civil aircraft field. 


BLACKBURN 


Blackburn has always played an 
important part in the develop- 
ment of naval aircraft. Its latest 
design the “Buccaneer” low level 
strike aircraft, will soon go into 
service with the Royal Navy. 
The huge “Beverley” transport is already in 
squadron service with R.A.F. Transport 
Command. 


Armstrong Whitworth Aircraft 
developed and manufacture to- 
day’s “Argosy” turbo - prop 
pressurised freighter aircraft. 
The military version is now in 
quantity production for R.A.F. 
Transport Command, and the 
“Seaslug” ship-to-air missile is 
in production for the Royal Navy. 


DE HAVILLAND 


Especially famous for the de- 

velopment of pure jet civil aircraft 

exemplified by the “Comet” 

which is now in regular airline 

service throughout the world. A 
second-generation jet airliner of advanced 
design, the “Trident”, is scheduled to go into 
service with BEA. 


GLOSTER 


Famous through the years for 
superb fighting aircraft... from 
the “Gladiator” (the defender of 
Malta) ... and the “Meteor”, the 
first allied jet of the last war... 
to today's “Javelin”, the R.A.F. 
standard all-weather fighter. 


FOLLAND 


Producers of the revolutionary 

; “Gnat" lightweight jet fighter, 
now in service with the Indian 

and Finnish Air Forces. The 

Company is now executing a 

substantial order for the two-seat transonic 


“Gnat" Trainer which is to become the 
standard advanced trainer of the R.A.F. 


Wo id Leader in Research, Design and Production 


HAWKER SIDDELEY AVIATION 
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Direct Route to Decision—Level Men 


Air-minded men... those who travel by air, ship by air, 
buy aircraft and aircraft services...are top-caliber 
executives in business, industry and government. 
Newsweek serves them with facts of world events... 
facts presented fairly and completely. 


Your advertising in Newsweek reaches them effi- 
ciently—at the lowest cost per reader in the news- 
weekly field. 


Of course Im sure. 
I read it 
in Newsweek 





Pee ee ee 





| 
|..ahead of the news, behind the headlines...for people at the top 





INDUSTRY AT A GLANCE 


INTERNATIONAL 


Cargo agreement likely—With an assist from the 
CAB, North Atlantic IATA airlines will make their 
third attempt to agree on cargo rates. This time, 
chances of success are better. 

Unable to agree last fall and in January, air- 
lines faced an open rate situation on Apr. 10. 
One stumbling block was CAB’s refusal to okay 
an IATA resolution that would prohibit U.S. freight 
forwarders from chartering aircraft. IATA removed 
the condition, and CAB approved—but some Euro- 
pean carriers, particularly Lufthansa, objected 
strenuously and open rates seemed inevitable. 

Now, to promote agreement, CAB says it will go 
along with a restriction against westbound charter- 
ing by forwarders. As a result, present rates will 
apply until July 1 and another meeting will be held. 

CAB also agrees with the position of U.S. car- 
riers (Pan Am, TWA and Seaboard) on rates— 
“reasonably spaced break points between the 1000 
and 7500 or 10,000 kilogram levels” plus break 
points between 45 and 1000 kilograms. Specific 
commodity rates would be held to a minimum. 


MANAGEMENT 


Merger approved—A less-than-enthusiastic CAB 
has voted approval of the United-Capital merger, 
and the deal will probably be completed next month. 

“In essence, the Board has decided to approve . . . 
because it has no practicable alternative,” the de- 
cision said. “Notwithstanding the manifest im- 
plications of the merger in terms of maintaining a 
balanced route structure, we find that the public 
interest in preventing a collapse of the Capital sys- 
tem outweighs whatever disadvantages may inhere 
in the merger.” 

Restrictions were ordered to protect local air- 
lines: Harrisburg-New York and Harrisburg-Pitts- 
burgh services are prohibited. Philadelphia-Pitts- 
burgh flights must start or end at Omaha or points 
west. There will be no single-plane Buffalo-Detroit 
service. Labor protective conditions must be met. 

Member G. Joseph Minetti, in a concurring and 
dissenting opinion, said approval should have been 
conditioned on immediate investigation of whether 
Capital’s route from the northeast to New Orleans 
and Miami should be altered or suspended. If the 
merger were canceled, CAB could prevent Capital's 
failure by suspending operations at unprofitable 
points and possibly paying subsidy until the carrier 
could reorganize, he added. 

Chairman Alan Boyd, concurring, said CAB 
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should have studied suspension or transfer of Capi- 
tal’s routes as soon as the merger application was 
filed. He approved the deal because bankruptcy was 
the only alternative, but warned UAL that it can- 
not “expect to maintain ad infinitum the monopoly 
markets created as a result of granting this applica- 
ae 

And, in a significant statement, Boyd disagreed 
with Minetti on subsidy. He has “grave doubts,” 
the chairman said, that GAB can subsidize any 
trunk where competing nonsubsidized service is 
available, where such service can be made available, 
or existing subsidized local service operations can 
be used. 


FINANCIAL 


Financial crisis—As 1960 ended, domestic trunks 
were well aware that they had not a good year. Pre- 
liminary estimate put 1960’s industry profit at a slim 
$4 million. 

But two weeks ago, with all final figures tabulated, 
the estimate turned out to be optimistic. The $4 
million had shrunk to $1,188,000 net, equal to 
2.9% return on investment. Compared with the 
average U.S. corporation’s profit margin of five 
cents on every dollar of sales, the trunks had to 
generate $83 of sales to keep the same nickel. 

Says ATA president Stuart Tipton: “When a 
major industry makes a profit as small as this, it 
is no longer a matter of a threat to expansion, or 
needed re-investment. It is a financial crisis.” 


EQUIPMENT 


Cargoplane unveiled—The DC-8F Jet Trader, 
a combination passenger-cargo turbofan, will fly 
in August 1962 and will be available to airlines by 
the end of that year, Douglas Aircraft reveals. 

The plane, says Douglas, will greatly expand the 
air freight market by permitting lower tariffs. On 
the Atlantic, it claims, the DC-8F can profitably 
carry cargo at 15¢ per ton-mile, half the current 
rate, in combination with passengers at fares 20% 
below economy class. 

Up to 52,000 Ibs. of cargo can be carried in the 
forward two-thirds, and 54 passengers in the aft 
section. Access to the cargo cabin will be through an 
86 by 140 in. door, with provisions for mechanized 
loading of nine pallets. Maximum gross takeoff 
weight is 310,000 Ibs. Power is four Pratt & Whit- 
ney JT3D-3 turbofans of 18,000 Ibs. static thrust 
each. Cruising speed, 575 mph.; maximum range, 
7,000 statute miles. 
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Advertisement 


Wayne Parrish reports to the travel industry: 


“ARGENTINA a delicious diet of vacation sales” 


Most Americans think of Argentina as 
a land of beef on the hoof, and don’t 
know that it is also the true paradise 
of beef on the plate. (At the risk of 
divulging my age, I must admit my 
own first impression of the Argentine 
derives from way back: Valentino in 
the role of a dashing gaucho.) 

In quality, Argentine beef can match 
just about anything in Iowa or Chi- 
cago; and local chefs support their 
ranchero compatriots nicely with in- 
spired cookery—beef and dishes to go 
with it. The result: a worthy cuisine 
for the sophisticated folk who have 
won the name “The Paris of the 
South” for Buenos Aires. (And for 
your customers.) 

Lest you imagine my report will be 
a gastronomic lyric only, let me hasten 


A sculptor’s view of the great Capitol Dome in 
Buenos Aires — from the Plaza del Congresso. 


to point out a few other things in 
the Argentine which are well worth 
singing about. 

First, Buenos Aires with its beauti- 
ful, broad, scrupulously clean avenues. 
(Adjectives begin to pile up when one 
talks about Buenos Aires.) The build- 
ings along those streets indicate 
Argentina’s basically sound prosperity. 
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While not as progressive architectur- 
ally as those in Brazil, they are indeed 
beautiful. Balconies, ornaments and 
sidewalk cafes all contribute to the 
happy, Parisian air. 


On the Patagonian pampas — a gaucho and 
three friends movecalmly under a majestic sky. 


Climate is another of Argentina’s 
blessings. It is near the tropics, but not 
quite tropical. An Argentine winter is 
about the equivalent of a winter in Ari- 
zona. Summers are dry and pleasing. 

The people? In their vigor and abili- 
ty, Argentinians are more like New 
Englanders than most Latins. Amer- 
ican business travelers are usually 
pleasantly impressed by their compe- 
tence and courtesy. Their pace is a 
little slower than ours—but who could 
blame them for that? 

And, by the way, no visit to Buenos 
Aires would be complete without a few 
side trips. A day’s trip across the 
estuary (of the Parana and Uruguay 
rivers) to Montevideo is a must. An- 
other day should be spent on the Mar 
de la Plata — Sea of Silver — beach. 
You'll find it is well named. 

But the most opulent of all side 
trips leads right down the shopping 
streets of Buenos Aires. No lady tour- 
ist worth her salt could resist the 
magnificent values available —in fine 


leather work, beautifully wrought 
jewelry, furs and gowns that rival the 
best in Parisian ateliers. Remember, 
Argentine industries, in both luxury 
and industrial goods, often equal or 
surpass the highest European stand- 
ards in quality. 

All in all, Argentina is near per- 

fection as a vacation destination. If 
you’d like to treat yourself to some- 
thing out of the ordinary, you couldn’t 
do better than go down and check the 
sales potential, yourself. After all, 
Buenos Aires is just an overnight flight 
from New York. You'll find it a fabu- 
lous hunting ground for travel sales 
ideas. (And you'll have the time of 
your life while you’re at it.) 
Braniff has been busy serving Argentina for 
nearly 15 years. Our South American repre- 
sentatives are old hands, by now. To be sure, 
their special knowledge includes familiarity 
with the most luxurious and speedy way to get 
to Argentina — Braniff's big-engined Boeing 
jets. They're the ones that give your clients 
more time to see Argentina, and more fun 
along the way. 

(incidentally, Argentines, who are connois 
seurs of luxury, favor Braniff planes when 
they come to see what's up, up here in the 
United States.) 

Write us and find out how we'll cooperate 
with you — both here and in South America — 
to give your tourist and business customers a 
service you'll be proud of. Write: Braniff Tou 
Department, Braniff International Airways 
Exchange Park, Dallas 35, Texas. 





Argentina is featured in the South Amer- 
ican “El Dorado Host Tours” brochure, 
IT/M/41, and on page 82 in Braniff’s 
1961 El Dorado Holidays Tour Manual 
for Travel Agents. 
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RCA’s New Display Storage Tube Indicator... 
‘or the Famous AVQ-10 Weather Radar System 


@ Eliminates the need for any type of view- Investigate the application of the display 
ing hood. storage tube indicator for your airline or 
Easily viewed from any crew position under business aircraft operation by contacting 
all ambient light conditions. | Radio Corporation of America, Aviation 
Adjustable polaroid filter provides control of Division, 11819 W. Olympic Boulevard, 
brightness for night and day operations. . . 
_~ 7 . ee Los Angeles 64, or your nearest authorized 
( ompletely interchangeable with indicators dealer for RCA aviation equipment. 
in existing installations. 
Simplified controls for easier operation. 
Uses improved-performance storage tube , 
designed by RCA for this indicator. mae lens Paenet Sane 
Available with either centered or offset 
presentation. 


in Electronics 
RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 





UNITED AIR LINES 
IS USING 
TOMORROW’S ATC 


TRANSPONDERS TODAY 
pe THE RCA AVQ-60 








The RCA AVQ-6O Trans- 
ponder is now in full 
production in RCA’s 
Los Angeles plant. 


Check these outstanding features: Whether or not you are already operating trans- 
Full compliance with ARINC characteristic 532-C. ponders in your airline or business aircraft, you wi | 
AVQ-60 B for use with FAA 3-pulse side lobe be interested in learning more about the unique 


suppression system. : , 
features of RCA’s AVQ-60—the most modern equij - 
AVQ-60 C for both 2 and 3 pulse side lobe suppres- Q _— 
sion system required for international operation. 
Automatic altitude reporting function inside the industry. For complete information write Radi) 


AVQ-60 B or C .. . no auxiliary “black box" Corporation of America, 11819 W. Olympic Blvd 


required. : : ; ; 
. ; ; , Los Angeles 64, California, or get in touch with th 
Extensive use of solid state techniques assures 


maximum reliability, minimum maintenance. 


ment of its kind available to the air transpo! 


nearest authorized RCA Aviation Dealer. 


The Most Trusted Name in Electronics 


® RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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A radar-equipped Convair Sunliner refueled with high performance Phillips 66 
Aviation Gasoline, pulls away from the handsome air terminal at Cheyenne, 
Wyoming. Frontier relies almost exclusively on Phillips 66 Aviation Fuels. 


@ Operating from Montana to Mexico and Kansas to Utah (presently 64 
cities in 11 states), Frontier flies to and from many of the nation’s top scenic 
attractions. In comfortably appointed Super DC-3’s or Convairs, a Frontier 
flight over mountain, desert, and plain can be an awe-inspiring and scenic 
experience unique in itself. For the business man it’s a relaxing interlude . . . 
for the vacationer, a fitting beginning for the enjoyment ahead. 

Thinking of a holiday? Frontier Airlines offers ““Vacation West” . . . a pro- 
gram of tours to some outstanding scenic attractions. All arrangements and 
excellent accommodations are made in advance at special budget prices. Four 
of these tours are described below. For full details, contact a Frontier Airlines 
office . . . or Travel Agent. 


FOUR POPULAR FRONTIER TOURS 


MT. RUSHMORE 


. « Visit the quiet, relaxing 
atmosphere of South Dako- 
ta’s renowned Black Hills. 
See the famous “faces on 
the mountainside”— you'll 
cherish every minute of this 
exciting trip. (1 day.) 


4 YELLOWSTONE PARK 


. . . @ wonderful opportunity 
to see all the wonders of the 
nation’s most popular Na- 
tional Park. A leisurely, ex- 
citing tour—this will be a 
standout in your memory for 
years. (2 days.) 
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MESA VERDE} 


. @ fascinating trip, ex- 
ploring the Indian ruins and 
cliff dwellings of Southwest 
Colorado. Ride the narrow- 
gauge railroad through the 
mountains to historic old min- 
ing towns. (2 days.) 


. . . tour one of the wonders 
of the world. Exploring this 
giant chasm with its ever- 
changing scenery will remain 
one of the highlights of your 
travels for the rest of your 
life. (2 days.) 
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i}: EUROPE’S FOREMOST AIRLINE 





At any hour of the day or night, more passengers are 
being carried by BEA than by any other European air- 
line. In fact, during 1960 BEA carried 26% of all Euro- 
pean air traffic, and in doing so earned £14,500,000 in 
foreign currency — including £2,750,000 in dollars. 
These facts are directly related to BEA's decision 
to be an all-British, all-jet airline — a decision which 


BRITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS] 


AIRLI-T 


has enabled Vickers to develop the Viscount and 
Vanguard, has helped de Havilland to build the Comet 
4B and the Trident and has encouraged Rolls-Royce 
to produce the internationally famous Dart, Tyne and 
Avon engines. In the last seven years, BEA has in- 
vested £69,000,000in the British Aircraftindustry-—with 
results that are summarised in the 3 following pages. 








AND THE VISCOUNT 











DURING 1960 
es I I I icici ccerseniicansntinmeinnieis 68 


No. of Passengers carried 3,107,620 
Tons of Freight carried 24,241 








Tons of Mail carried 
No. of Flights 
Aircraft miles flown 


No. of Aircraft 














Revenue earned £000’s 
Capacity ton miles offered 175,742,420 
Load ton miles sold 118,907,609 











Revenue per load ton mile 62d 
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AND THE VANGUARD 
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The Vickers Vanguard, powered by four Rolls-Royce Tyne 
turbo-prop engines, is the newest and largest aircraft in 
BEA's fleet. 

The Vanguard carries up to 139 passengers - all tourist 
class - or 114 first and tourist. In its special ‘double-bubble’ 
fuselage it can also carry up to 8 tons of cargo without taking 
up any of the passenger space. The Vanguard cruises at 
425 mph at 15,000-25,000 ft. This operational flexibility, com- 
bined with great carrying capacity both of passengers and 
freight, gives the Vanguard outstanding economic advan- 
tages over all other short/medium haul airliners. 

The Vanguard went into BEA service on the London-Paris 
route on March 1st 1961, and by July 1st 1961 will also be 
flying regular services to Edinburgh, Glasgow, Belfast, 
Naples, Rome, Palermo, Malta and Madrid. 
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AND THE COMET 4B 











DURING 1960 
No. of Destinations served 


No. of Passengers carried 216,062 
Re  icirciccnenniisnsesiscinisainanisintiticinincioneneiite 1,465 
(Ee ee 
No. of Flights _— ‘ateinhbiinginianiacatae 
ATE L -ui3,201 ,487 
No. of Aircraft 

Revenue earned £000’s 

Capacity ton miles offered 

Load ton miles sold 


Revenue per load ton mile 
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TYPICAL BENDIX’ SPECIAL-PURPOSE CABLES 
THAT SOLVE CRITICAL ENVIRONMENTAL PROBLEMS 
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Heavy Duty—Ground Support Cable 
Benseal® Missile Control Cable 
Fabric Braided—Aircraft and Missile 
Control Cable 

Metal Braid—Aircraft Nacelle Cable 
High Temperature—Radiation Resist- 
ant Cable 

High Temperature—Lightweight— 
Missile Cable 

“Wet Wing” Aircraft Fuel Cell Cable 
Rewirable—Jet Engine Control Cable 
High Temperature — 1500° F.—Ther- 
mocouple Cable 








Bendix cables—products of over a quarter- 
century of design and manufacturing experience 
—are proving their complete reliability in a 
countless variety of applications involving critical 
environmental conditions. 


BENDIX CABLES * BENDIX CONNECTORS 
Designed together to work best together 


For complete information, write: 


Scintilla Division iy-4?/ 


SIDNEY, NEW YORK 
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Competition 


With Jets 
Hits New Peak 
In 1960 


Personalized services assume a . 
secondary role as avalanche of 
capacity in 707s and DC-8s 
becomes dominant in airline sales 


By ANTHONY VANDYK 


OMPETITION, healthy and unhealthy, is the dominant 

feature on the world air transport scene. With more 
than 200 jets now in service on international trunk routes, 
capacity has jumped at an alarming rate. 

On the “blue ribbon” North Atlantic, for example, the 
number of seats increased 32.3% during 1960 and business 
responded favorably with a 28.8% increase. Among the to; 
five carriers, TWA seating capacity was up 70.9%, KL) 
and Pan Am about 26%, and Air France and BOAC abou: 
23%. 

To fill this capacity, the world’s airline salesmen are be 
ing put to the sternest test they have yet had to face. Wit! 
fares fixed by IATA and with equipment almost identica 
on all carriers, the passenger is turning to schedule con 
venience for selection of the airline he will fly. Thus the big 
airlines are assuming an advantage over smaller flag carrier 
operating. at lower flight frequencies. 

With the avalanche of capacity, the word “service” is 
losing importance in attracting new business. Passengers nc 
longer fly an indirect routing or delay their departure a day 
to travel on a small airline noted for its service. In the er: 
of mass air transport and 135-seat aircraft, an airline is 


PAN AM 707 at Frankfurt typifies jet domination on worla 
routes. Pan Am Photo. 
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hard pressed to provide the personal touch that characterized 
its past piston operations. And there is a worldwide shortage 
oi qualified people who can make such service possible. 

The average international passenger doesn’t seem to miss 
the pampering. He is pleased with arriving sooner and often 
peying less for the ride. Jet speeds make economy class 
accommodations increasingly more attractive to the business 
traveler, as evidenced by the 82% of all passengers flying 
economy on the North Atlantic in 1960. 

The extension of economy-class service to almost all the 
trunk routes of the world is bringing substantial new busi- 
ness to the airlines. But the tremendous demand for charters 
shows that the IATA economy fares are still too high for 
the average traveler. 

In Europe most vacation air travel is by inclusive tours 
which often provide the tourist with two weeks hotel ac- 
commodations as well as air transport for the same price as 
an ordinary roundtrip ticket. These inclusive tours are the 
bread and butter of most of the European non-scheduled 
airlines. 


Excursion fares no bonanza 


Last winter’s North Atlantic excursion fare was only 
moderately successful. No figures are available to show how 
much regular-fare business was diverted as a result. None- 
theless, excursion fares and directional fares seem to be the 
only way that the industry can fill the tremendous capacities 
being offered on international routes today. 

Here is an example of the philosophy behind the direc- 
tional fare idea. Salary scales in European country “X” are 
half those in the United States. To encourage citizens of 
country “X” to visit the U.S. the fare should be half of that 
from the U.S. to Europe. To ensure that the directional 
fare is not abused, restrictions must be provided, such as 
selling it only in country “X” to nationals of that country. 

As long as fares are too high for the average traveler 
there will be a brisk business in discounted tickets. This is 
one of IATA’s biggest current problems. In many parts of 
the world—particularly, South America and the Middle 





More than a billion 
passenger-miles (000) 


Ranking The World’s Airlines 
(Excludes U.S.S.R. & Red China) 


More than a million 
revenue passengers 


East—shopping around may result in reductions of up to 
30% below the official fare. 

Certain Asian and South American carriers, both mem- 
bers and non-members of IATA, have attracted a large num- 
ber of customers, particularly nationals of the countries in 
which they have their headquarters, simply because they are 
not “difficult” about discounts. As the majority of travelers 
have more time than money, they willingly ride a slower 
aircraft if it means saving a substantial sum of money. 


Small airlines, big equipment 


More and more of the world’s smaller airlines are com- 
petitive, equipment-wise, with the major carriers. The flag 
airlines of such countries as Ireland, Israel, Iran and Paki- 
stan operate Boeing jets. More and more small nations are 
building up international route networks. The major goal is 
New York. Before many months have elapsed it is likely 
that Idlewild will be served regularly by Ghana Airways, 
United Arab Airlines and Middle East Airlines. 

With more and more airlines providing service to the 
various traffic centers of the world the competition to sell 
seats would be intense even if all airlines had equal rates. 
Restrictions on traffic rights and frequencies are very much 
the order of the day. Governments which are particularly 
restrictionist at present are West Germany and Italy. 

SAS is the chief victim of the German policy. The Scan- 
dinavian carrier has had to accept a reduction of flight fre- 
quency through Germany and in certain cases to change 
its schedules when they were too near those of Lufthansa. 
A similar policy to protect its national carrier, Alitalia, has 
been adopted by the Italian government. Carriers of big as 
well as small nations have been affected. 

Another way in which competition is stifled is pool agree- 
ments. Almost all intra-European flights are pooled. Pool- 
ing carriers claim that a pool provides better service to the 
traveling public. But experience in Europe has shown all 
too often that the passenger has to fly when the pool part- 
ners want him to. 

Sometimes the passenger can beat the pool by taking the 
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flying hours 





6,404,999 
5,793,602 
5,659,767 
5,125,693 
4,774,937 
2,767,010 
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473,990 
425.974 
390,331 
269,961 
532,399 
178,636 
241,017 
260,153 
197,024 
188,729 
203,700 
256,100 
191,968 
141,626 
149,964 
125,668 
100,897 
103,823 
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110,553 
119,102 
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local sector of an inter- 
continental flight. But 
governments these days 
are becoming increas- 
ingly unhappy about 
permitting fifth free- 
dom rights on short 
sectors of interconti- 


INTERNATIONAL TRAFFIC RESULTS 
U.S. Trunk Airlines 
1960 vs. 1959 


polar route to Europe 
via Alaska. A much 
shorter route, however, 
would be over Russia. 

Alitalia also has a big 
expansion program. It 
hopes to get the U.S. 
government’s green light 


; 





nental flights. 

BOAC, perhaps the 
biggest pooling advo- 
cate, now combines 
with TCA on services 
to Canada and also 
with various other 
British Commonwealth 
airlines. Air Union, 
once looked on as a 
potential consolidated 
airline, now seems to 
be taking the form of 
pools between the 
member carriers. 

SAS and Swissair 
place considerable emphasis on pooling. Even in the com- 
munist block nations of Eastern Europe there are pool 
partnerships. 

The big question mark on the world air transport scene 
continues to be Aeroflot. Despite its operational ability to 
fly to remote parts of the world, the Russian airline has not 
seen fit to start operations to Africa or Latin America, al- 
though Czechoslovakia’s CSA has begun service to West 
Africa and flies as far east as Indonesia. 
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Next, a U.S.-Soviet bilateral 

Indications are that the long delayed U.S.-Soviet bilateral 
may be signed this spring, thus enabling Aeroflot to serve 
New York and possibly other points in North America. 
However, since there is no evidence that Russia has any 
big jet transports in the 707 or DC-8 category and would 
have to rely on the turboprop Tu-114 for transatlantic serv- 
ice, it is doubtful that Aeroflot would gain much non-Soviet 
business from a U.S. operation. 

The political situation with the Soviet Union is a key 
factor in planning for Japan Air Lines which would like to 
fly to and beyond Russia. This summer JAL is opening a 


Top Jet Operations—1960 


Rev. Pass. No. of Load 
Miles (000) Passengers Factor Type 


3,173,151 1,893,000 71.6 707 
2,967,788 66.9 707 
2,906,521 ‘ens 707 
2,529,430 73.1 D0C-8 
1,046,364 270,264 66.6 Comet 4 
605 445 159,419 63 707 

534,276 460,679 67.5 DC-8 
Continental 515,732 456 000 52 707 
%. Sabena ... 508, 268 125,459 62 707 
10. Pan Am 490,164 ocee 58.1 0C-8 


Note: Data not available on KLM or Qantas. 


Airline 





. American 


Air France 
Eastern 
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Top Turboprop Operations—1960 


Rev. Pass. No. of load 
Miles (000) Passengers Factor Type 


Britannia 
Viscount 
Viscount 
Electra 
Viscount 
Electra 
Electra 





Electra 
Viscount 


Trans-Australia ; . 
Viscount 


Continental 
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to fly to Los Angeles 
this year. It will include 
southeast Asia and Aus- 
tralia in its system in 
June, initially using air- 
craft chartered from 
TAI, the French inde- 
pendent. 

The fastest expand- 
ing airline of all is 
Lufthansa which only 
got going in 1955. It 
now flies east to Tokyo 
and west to San Fran- 
cisco. Before long it 
probably will connect 
these two points and become another round-the-world 
carrier. The German airline was the first—and only, at 
this writing—foreign airline to order the Boeing 727. 
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All Boeings and Caravelles 

Events in the Congo have not affected Sabena as much as 
was first thought. It remains to be seen whether the Congo 
and the other new nations of Africa will allow their airlines 
to be run by the carriers of their former colonial masters. 
None of these nations can go it alone. All must have foreign 
personnel in key positions. 

Ghana Airways has gone through the motions of becom- 
ing independent and has embarked on a buying spree of 
aircraft ranging from the Ilyushin Il-18 through the Boeing 
707 to the VC-10. Yet Ghana Airways would quickly dis- 
integrate if all itis BOAC “advisers” were withdrawn. 

For transport aircraft salesmen these new African nations 
look full of promise. But close examination invariably 
proves that an aircraft sale requires financing and provision 
of full maintenance support. 

The world market for new aircraft is sluggish. Orders for 
such new types as the de Havilland Trident and the BAC- 
107 are slow in coming. In fact, the only jets being ordered 
or reordered are the Boeing series and the Caravelle. 

The F-27 has had limited success as a DC-3 replacement 
while there have been almost no orders for the Avro 748 
and the Handley Page Herald. It seems that most airlines 
have decided to use larger piston engine aircraft or Vis- 
counts when the veteran Douglas transport needs replacing 

One reason is that the used aircraft market is quiet. Prices 
are low. Hence, most carriers prefer to make use of pro 
peller aircraft displaced by jets rather than sell them a 
give-away prices. This is one of the reasons why so man) 
airlines have converted their DC-7s and Super Constella- 
tions into freighters. 

Competition is the main factor forcing purchase of new 
aircraft. Many airlines would like to declare a moratorium 
on purchases for several years. But when one airline buys 
a new type its competitors must match or better it. The 
Viscount started the turboprop vogue, the 707 and the DC-8 
launched a big jet buying spree while the Caravelle started a 
rush toward the medium jet. 

Now the aircraft salesmen are trying to start a new wave 
of buying in two areas—the small 50,000 pound “Viscount/ - 
Convair replacement” jet and the supersonic transport. Be- 
cause the airline business is so highly competitive, both 
types are likely to be bought in quantity. cs 
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How The 


Turbines Fared in 1960 





Airline 


No. of Aircraft 
Turboprop Jet 


% of 


Rev. pass. 
carried 


Rev. 


miles 
(000) Total 


% of 


Load factor 


Turbine Overall 


Turbine 
rev. 
hours 
flown 





Aer Lingus 


Air Algerie 
Air France 


Air India 
Alitalia 


Allegheny 
Aloha 
American 


BEA 
BOAC 


Bonanza 


Braniff 


Capital 
Cathay Pac. 
Cen. African 
Continental 


Cubana 
Czechoslovak 


Delta 
Eastern 


El Al 

Indian Airlines 
Middle East 
Japan 
Lufthansa 
National 


Northeast 
Northwest 


Ozark 
Pacific 
Pakistan 


Panagra 
Pan American 


Piedmont 
Qantas 
Sebena 

SAS 

So. African 


S wissair 
TAA 


STALS 


7 \v) 
7 (F7) 
CA) 


14 (V) 


6 (F7 
33 (LE 


70 (VY) 


15 (BRI) 
17 (BR3) 


4 Fr 


8 (F7) 
8 (LE) 


51 (V) 
2 (LE) 


13 (V) 
9 (V-BR) 


5 (87) 


a (Ss) 

6 (D8 
39 (LE) 

1! (D8) 
10 (V) 


4 (D8) 
4 (B7} 


3 (D8) 


4 (C8 
5 (Ds 


12 (LE) 
10 (V) 


LE) 
F7 
F7 
v) 


7 (D8) 


28 (87) 
2 (De 
31 (D8 
13 (87 


29.5 
24 
10.6 
19.5 
6.4 
25.6 
9 
53.8 
7.7 
43 
16.4 
10 
15.2 
6.4 


(2 B7, 2 CA) 7.7 


2 (F7) 
6 (LE) 
2 (87) 


7.4 
15.4 
5.1 





446 329 


349,759 
238,525 
118,719 


3,107,620 
216,062 
160,928 
252,858 
270,264 

85,109 
260,449 


57,559 
611,000 
456,000 


174,244 
514,506 
1,875,413 
460,679 


271,798 


23,363 
86,150 
429,210 
274,493 
614,671 


125,459 
449,912 
254,588 

12,476 
226,121 


6411 


82,072 
1,447,658 
18,386 
1,751,019 
419,341 
83,797 
15,096 
269,807 
126,099 


21,817,075 


ircraft Designations: B7—Boeing 707/720, BR—Britannia, CA—Caravelle, C4—Comet, 
27/Fokker Friendship, LE—Lockheed Electra, V—Viscount. Source: AIRLIFT research. 
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109,323 67.4 
43,771 27 
605,445 24.1 
459,649 18.3 

163,387 49.2 
119,908 14.4 
179,668 21.6 
73,793 8.9 
15,243 11.5 
45,934 84.5 
833,372 13 
3,173,151 49.5 
1,095,385 8! 
167,837 12.4 
518,093 18.7 
657,641 23.7 
1,046,364 37.8 
275,806 9.9 
56,223 84 
164,491 13.8 
275,606 23 
1,111,639 74.3 
75,012 70 


238,122 26.8 
515,732 58.2 
105,390 78 
80,464 12.8 
165,124 26.4 
151,766 15.2 
460,957 24.7 
1,009,706 21.2 
534,276 11.2 


194,728 


345,000 
306,679 
287,902 
161,043 
78,894 
51,290 
357,348 
22,627 
47,656 
51,484 
33,734 
47,423 
2,458,448 
448,073 
490,164 
54,863 


508,268 
572,583 
128.978 
50,844 
223,278 
163,112 
268,712 
28,865 
933,052 
308,936 
112,095 
2,967,788 
2,529,430 
296,730 
187,480 
6,762 
204,409 
126,099 


29,583,055 


69 
71 
63 
65 
54 
59.8 
61.5 
52 
44.6 
61.6 
58.6 
71.6 
68.2 
62.7 
59.1 
55.5 
66.6 
57.1 
41.07 
52.14 
66.9 
56.7 
54 


47.5 
52 
47.1 
57.8 
56.2 
61.01 
70.54 
51.86 
67.48 


74.5 


68.5 
50.22 
76.9 
63.8 
65.3 
60.14 
58.3 


52.1 
64.56 


50 


71.6 
58.1 


62 
59 
63.4 
52.4 
62.1 


69 
69 
63 
63 
51.9 
57.7 
57.7 
57.7 
42.5 
59.8 


68.1 
65.2 
65.2 
59 

48.6 
58.2 
58.2 


13,893 
9,835 
5,084 

16,143 

27,535 
5,333 

18,890 
4,812 
4,837 
2,996 
9,310 

71,872 

81,236 

139,279 
9,170 

39,832 

47,954 

62,367 
8,504 

17,094 

14,909 
8,307 

181,763 
6,053 


36,605 
18,274 
12,660 
2,001 
3,665 
6,558 
12,886 
99,334 
14,625 


24,869 


3,093 
8,117 
28,139 
6,346 
25,588 
1,993 
1,434 
25,418 
6,584 
12,578 
6,774 
1,350 
1,717 
63,843 
11,048 
15,106 
17,319 


13,266 
27,326 
13,569 
1,327 
8,784 


997 
142,896 
6,992 
6,787 
76,996 
1,509 
65,740 


5,325 
2,038 
16,234 
2,968 


1,676,226 


C5—Convair 540, C8—Convair 880, D&—Douglas DC-8, F7—Fairchild 
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Seventy-five of the world’s airlines during 1960 carried 88 million passengers 
some 59.5 billion passenger-miles, according to an exclusive AIRLIFT survey. 


Operating 3,164 aircraft, they flew 6.5 million hours and employed 364,000 


persons. Here are the results by airline: 
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Transport Deliveries, 


U.S. 


Manufacturers 


DOUGLAS DC-8 


Scheduled for 

delivery be- 

Delivered as tween May |! 

of Apri! 30, and Dec. 31, 
1961 196! 


Total on 


Airline order 





Aeronaves ... 
(Model 50) 

PE cane ceccecense 
(Model 40 
Canadian Pacific .. 
(Model 40) 

Delta 

(Model 

*Eastern 

(Model 

Iberia 

(Model 

Japan 

(Model 

KLM 


(Model 
(Model 
National 
(Model 20) 
Northwest 
(Model 30) 





Panagra....... 
(Model 30) 
Panair do Brazil 
(Model 30) 
Philippine 
(Model 50) 
SAS - 
(Model 30) 
Swissair 

30) 


ia) 
0" : 
10-22) 


Not Available 





2 2 


Total .. ccvccceees 159 130 


*One Aircraft to replace the one lost by Aeronaves which was actually on 
EAL production position switched to Aeronaves in order that the Mexican 
carrier could begin DC-8 service as early as possible. 


CONVAIR 880, 880M AND 990 


Scheduled for 
delivery be 
tween May | 


Delivered as 
f and Dec. 3), 
1961 


Total on of April 30 
order i961 
! eese ! 
25 4 
2 cece 2 
! 


13 





pan Air Lines ...... 


0M) 


0) 

YA/Hughes Tool Co. 24 
0 

dentified Purchaser .. 7 
0M) 


1  duunakapncussase 97 30 


jected Delivery Schedules for 1962 (by quarter): 
ist Quarter 2nd Quarter 3rd Quarter 4th Quarter 


erican (990) .. oe 8 9 4 0 
pan Air Lines 2 0 0 
i 0 0 0 


AY, 1961 





LOCKHEED ELECTRA 


Scheduled for 

delivery be- 

tween May | 

and Dec. 3i, 
196 


Delivered as 
of April 30, 
1961 


Total on 


Airline order 





Ansett/ANA 

American 

Braniff ambitasesede 

Cathay Pacific 

Eastern 

a. wane 

Garuda Indonesian 
*General Motors 


tNational 
Northwest ‘ sees 
$Pacific Missile Range .. 
| te my hee eh 

acific Southwest 
, ere 
Trans-Australia 

estern ... 
Navy (YP3V-1) 

166 

*Sold to Los Angeles Dodgers baseball team. 


tNational order cut nine aircraft. 
TUnder negotiation for renewal of lease or possible purchase. 


BOEING 707, 720, 727 


Scheduled for 

. Delivery as 

of April 30, 
1961 


Scheduled for 
delivery be- 
tween May | 

Total on and Dec. 3}, 

1961 


Airline order 





Air India . 
(420) 
Ge POUND cccsessaccss 20 
(320) 


American ..... | 


Continental ........... 5 
(4-120) 


(Leased to Western) 
(2-120) 
Eastern nie 0 
(15-720) 


) 
Lufthansa 
(5-420) 

8-720B) 
12-727) 
Northwest 


(7208) 
Pacific Northern 
(2-720) 
PanAm 
(6-120) 
(26-320) 
(5-320B) 
antas 
*(7-120) 
(3-138B) 
Sabena 
(320) 
So. African 
(420) 
TA. 
(15-120) 
(12-320) 
See 69 
(29-720) 
(40-727) 
Varig ... 2 
(420) 
Western sven a 
(7208) 


USAF . 
(VC-137) 
Total 


3 3 


366 195 
Projected delivery schedules for 1962 and 1963 (by quarter): 
! 2 


3 
a ea rT) 14 0 
1963. 0 0 0 


* Models noted thus to be converted to "B" (fan-engine) version. 





By ERIC BRAMLEY 


REMENDOUS GAINS in passengers, cargo and mail 

were scored in 1960 by the North Atlantic [ATA air- 
lines. 

Passengers on regular schedules of 17 carriers—two 
U.S. and 15 foreign flag—totaled 1,760,772, a 28.8% in- 
crease over 1959. This was the biggest gain since 1952, 
the first year of tourist service. 

Cargo jumped a record 40.5% to 50,697 tons. Mail ton- 
nage of 17,540 was up 27.6%, largest increase in years. 

As carriers built up their jet fleets, seating capacity sky- 
rocketed. The 28.8% passenger increase was accompanied 
by a 32.3% gain in seats for sale. But with bigger air- 
planes, flights decreased 3.9%. Overall load factor was 
down 1.8 points to 64.2%. 

AIRLIFT’s analysis of regularly-scheduled flights from 
the U.S. and Canada to Europe also shows that: 

Four out of five passengers (82%) used economy 
flights. 

Two out of three passengers rode foreign flag lines. 

First-class traffic showed its smallest gain (4.1%) in 
six years, although there were 24.7% more seats for sale. 

TWA’s great surge maintained the U.S. carriers’ posi- 
tion. The share of the total market held by TWA and Pan 
American slipped only 4/10 of 1%. Excluding Canada, 
where the two U.S. lines do not compete, the decline was 
only 1/10 of 1%. 

Foreign flag lines got 65.3% of the total traffic, against 
64.9% in 1959. Excluding Canada, they handled 60.2%, 
with PAA and TWA flying 39.8%. 

PAA, which had jets before other carriers and which 
already had a high traffic volume, increased seats by 25.6% 
last year, but traffic gained only 9.6%. Load factor fell 10 
points. However, PAA remained by far the frontrunner, 
carrying almost one out of every four passengers. 

For TWA, 1960 was the first big jet year. Seating cap- 
acity jumped 70.9% and traffic gained 67.2%. Its share 
of the total market increased from 10.6% in 1959 to 13.8% 
last year, while its share of the U.S. market went up from 
12.1% to 15.9%. PAA’s share of the total fell from 
24.5% to 20.9%, and its share of the U.S. from 27.8% 
to 23.9%. 

Again excluding Canada, the foreign lines did a better 
job of filling their increased seating capacity. Their traffic 
went up 27.7% while seats increased 27.5%. TWA al- 
most filled its added seats, but PAA didn’t, and the two 
combined went up 26.9% in traffic and 41.2% in capacity. 

Economy class handled 1,444,261 out of 1,760,772 
total passengers, and provided 2,134,901 out of 2,740,648 
seats. Load factor of 67.6% compared with 52.8% for 
first-class. 

Foreign lines hauled 59.9% of the cargo, compared 
with 57.8% in 1959. In the U.S. market, they carried 
55.9% against 44.1% for PAA, TWA and S&W. 

The three U.S. lines dominated the mail field, with 
67.6% of total and 71.5% of U.S. 

Including U.S. and Canada, top five passenger carriers, 
in order, were PAA, BOAC, TWA, KLM and Air France. 
Top five U.S.-Europe: PAA, TWA, BOAC, AF and SAS. 

The year saw start of Atlantic service by Air India— 
the 18th operator (including all-cargo S&W). It was also 
the year in which tourist service was discontinued. Air 
France suffered a strike, and Sabena was hit by diversion 
of equipment to fly people out of the Congo. Both lines, 
however, had traffic increases. = 
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Boom Continues on North Atlanticj s 
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Iberia irish 
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538.4 


457 
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113.4 


“ies 
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718.4 
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CANADIAN TRAFFIC 
BOAC CPA KLM TCA Total 


U.S. 
Total 


TWA 


PAA Qantas Sabena SAS S&W Swiss 


KLM 


Irish 


Air Traffic Westbound Between U.S., Canada and Europe, 1960 
Iberia 
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At Long Last, Cargo Tops a Billion 


Airfreight is up 17.5% 
as U.S. airlines operate 
1,024,930,361 ton-miles 


By WALLACE I. LONGSTRETH 


HE U.S. AIRLINE INDUSTRY eased past the billion 

ton-mile for cargo operations in 1960, but nobody 
raised an eyebrow. Other matters—rates, new equipment, 
routes, and a fast growing air freight forwarder industry— 
commanded the attention. 

Total ton-mile figure reached 1,024,930,361. It includes 
6.7 million ton-miles generated by the supplemental airlines 
in non-military freight operations. The figure does not in 
clude tonnage hauled by the non-regulated air carriers 
(Part 45 airlines) nor traffic hauled in private planes. 

In the all-inclusive total are the ton-miles for express 
freight, and mail of the U.S. domestic trunks, the U.S 
international airlines, the Alaskan airlines, the all-carg: 
lines, the local service airlines, the Hawaiian airlines, th: 
certificated helicopter operators, and the supplementals. 

Last year (1959), the all-inclusive total was 860 millio: 
ton-miles. The gain over 1959 amounts to 19%. Mail dic 
well. It gained 20.5% over 1959—up to 249.6 millior 
ton miles from 198.6. Express gained 4%—to 59 millior 
ton-miles. Air freight, led by the international airlines 
gained 17.5%—from 604 million ton-miles in 1959 t 
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IN 1961 all eyes are watching one air- 
plone, the Canadair CL-44 (left), which 
muts about mid-year. Canadair Photo 





70.8 million ton-miles in 1960. The international airlines 
posted a gain of 21.8%. 

Che airlines did not make much money in 1960. For the 
domestic trunks, 1960 produced net operating income of 
34.8 million from total operating revenues of $1.9 bil- 
lion. Cargo operation contributed $141.3 million, or 7.3% 
of the total. 

Twenty years ago, the trunks grossed $76 million. Cargo 


bed 


contributed $22 million. Mail alone ‘produced $19.9 mil- 
lion, or 26.21% _of gross. Mail revesiue ‘was* inflated by sub- 


sidy..Even so, some of the big men in the industry wondered 
if air cargo would ‘not amount to something some ‘day. 

[he DC-4 was in production. This airplane, a joint effort 
of the airlines and Douglas Aircraft, gave promise of “low 
enough direct operating ‘costs to permit volume operations 
in ‘air freight at a ‘profit. 


How it all began 


C.- R. Smith (American .Airlines), .W. A. Patterson 
(United Air -Lines), T.-B. ‘Wilson (then president of Trans 
World - Airlines) , and Paul H. “Brattain (first vice president 
of Eastern: Air -Lines, substituting for Capt. Eddie Ricken- 
backer), met with Edgar S. Gorrell (founding president of 
the Air Transport Association), to create an organization 
to explore air freight. 

On April 28, 1941, Air Cargo, Inc. was formed. ACI 
was to operate as a research organization. -It.was to ex- 
plore fields, rates, markets, equipment, procedures, and po- 
tential. Before ACI could develop the answers sought, the 
nation. and the DC-4s went to war. 

ACI never recovered as a research organization. For 
several years ACI existed only as a charter in the bottom 
drawer of ATA’s general counsel, Stuart G.. Tipton. In 
1947, the charter was dusted off, and ACI. went back to 
work as a ground service organization, financed by air- 
line funds based on each carrier’s participation in the ex- 
press and freight traffic. ACI concentrated on pick up and 
delivery. 


$6 million for cartage 


In 1950, ACI was directed by its stockholders (every 
scheduled U.S. airline is a stockholder) to become self- 
supporting. A big profit was not wanted. The airlines merely 
wanted ACI to cover its own expenses. 

Emery F. Johnson, then secretary, was made general 
minager. By 1952, ACI was paying its own way. From 1952 
though 1957, total profit was some $4,000—an average 
profit of $800 a year for five years. 

Air freight pick up and delivery is growing rapidly— 
d: ubling every five years. In 1960 ACI paid cartage con- 
tr ctors slightly over $6 million, for handling 2,068,644 
s! pments. For the past five years, shipments handled by 
A ‘I cartage contractors is as follows: 


Year No. of Shipments Year No. of Shipments 
956 1,230,673 1959 1,957,767 
957 1,769,882 1960 2,068,644 
958 1,715,566 


‘or 1961, it is estimated that ACI contractors will 
idle 2,336,500 shipments. 

Air freight is still a small shipment business. In 1960, 
shipments handled by ACI cartage contractors averaged 
3 pounds. For the airlines, the average shipment weight 
s a little ‘higher, probably near 165 pounds. The all- 
go-lines fared even better. Average shipment for them 
; been estimated at 225 pounds: 

Contributing to the increased weight of the carriers are 
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the shipments of the air freight forwarders. Forwarders 
consolidate many small shipments into large ones in order 
to take advantage of the reduced rates airlines offer for 
large shipments. 

Shulman, Inc., for example, in 1960 consolidated 323,- 
859 shipments into 8,234. Not all forwarders consolidate 
at the same rate. Emery Air Freight, the largest of the air 
freight forwarders (gross in 1960, $16,243,399), received 
620,192 shipments which were tuned over to the airlines as 
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AIR CARGO RECORD, U.S. SCHEDULED AIRLINES 
1951-1960 
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Local Airline Cargo Results 


Total Cargo Mail Express Freight 
ton-miles ton-miles ton-miles ton-miles 





























































































|. No. Central.. 1,544,809 ! 493,328 ! 542,708 3 508,773 
2. Frontier ..... 1,207,182 2 332,482 9 120,674 ! 754,026 
3. Allegheny ... 1,085,463! b 204,58! 2 358,015 2 523,035 
4. Trans-Texas .. 892,201 3 265,128 7 150,918 a 476,155 
nT  seesecs 879,768 5 208,492 3 309,379 5 361,897 
6. Mohawk ..... 658,36! a 218,066 5 215.5% 8 224,699 
7. Piedmont 575,752 10 166,610 6 170,399 b 238,743 
8. Southern ... 467,761 8 179,054 8 126,409 9 162,298 
9. West Coast.. 464,883 9 174,452 10 59,794 7 230,637 
10. Pacific ...... 357,636 7 196,837 i 53,89! 12 106,908 
il. Lake Cen 294,235 13 71,279 4 222,956 7.0 metiies 
12. Central ...... 292,665 il 104,611 12 47 462 10 140,592 
13. Bonanza ..... 265 442 12 99,205 | 13 | 41,087 it 125,150 
sae 8,986,326 2,714,125 2,419,288 3,852,913 
% of Total ... | 100 30:2 26:9 42.9 
OPERATING REVENUE OF DOMESTIC TRUNKS 
1960 
CARGO REVENUE 
$141,348,121 
TOTAL OPERATING REVENUE 
$1,942,634,000 
AIR CARGO REVENUES 
Cargo % 
Freight Express Mail Total Total Op. 
Airline Revenues Revenues Revenues Cargo Rev. Revenue 
DOMESTIC 
American ..... $ 24,236,150 $ 4,729,991 $ 7,896,514 $ 36,862,455 8.7% 
Braniff 2,124,845 801,013 1,981 706 4,907,564 65 
Capital anes 1,726,844 1,543,288 2,381,768 5,651,900 5.4 
Continental 1,255,389 513,377 956,541 2,725,307 45 
.—llTF— 4,005 580 1,501 322 2,247 507 7,754,409 6.0 
Eastern . 5,489,881 2,613,958 5,343,592 13,447,431 5.1 
Nationai 2,122,156 333,015 1,258,221 3,713,392 54 
Northeast 886,925 269,172 568 964 1,725,061 45 
Northwest .. 4,611,887 1,330,607 2,510,188 8,452,684 9.8 
EE bain ot 9,573,515 3,312,370 6,291 037 19,176,922 69 
United .... 17,467,030 4,319,410 12,006 667 33,793,107 9.5 
Western 1,290,908 518,867 1,327,914 3,137,689 49 
Total $ 74,791,110 $ 21,786,392 $ 44,770,619 $141,348,121 7.3% 
INTERNATIONAL 
American $ 617,627 $ 3,663 $ 42,878 $ 664,168 9.7% 
Graniff .. 605,396 ania we 247 422 852,818 7.9 
Caribair 142,133 ; . 34,223 176,356 0.4 
Delta ‘ 94,833 : 37,272 132,105 4.0 
Eastern 649,585 . . 569,758 1,219,343 4.1 
National 28 634 4,442 11,586 44,662 25 
Northwest ..... 4,189,975 52,598 7,170,110 11,418,683 31.7 
Panagra . 2,467,922 a , 665,271 3,133,193 15.7 
Pan Am 4\ 147,925 14,457 24,201 585 65,363,967 15.9 
Trans. Carib. .. NA NA NA NA 
Sh ssiccusat 5,709,895 on , 7,959,866 13,669,761 13.5 
United . 432,918 45,654 811,579 1,290,151 55 
Western 83,451 yencees 37,412 120,863 25 
Total $ 56,170,294 $ 120,814 $ 41,788,962 $ 98,080,070 15.0 
ALL CARGO 
Fly. Tiger 12,733,646 210,698 206 888 13,151,232 49.8 
Riddle 4,248 485 125,969 100,963 4,475,417 68.8 
Aerovias .... NA NA NA NA NA 
saw 6,733,2% xeubed 4,200,924 10,934,270 65.4 
Total $ 23,715,427 $ 336,667 $ 4,508,825 $ 28,510,919 60.7 








288, 599 shipments, a reduction of 331,593. 
Airline air freight rates, and particularly the volume 

rates, are almost a matter of life or death for air freig t 

forwarders. In 1960, air freight rates were in a turmoil. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board last year had indicat 4 
some doubt as to the value of the minimum rate ord«’s 
for domestic traffic and had publicly declared in favor of 
reducing international air freight rates. 

International airlines of almost every nation agreed t)at 
rates should come down, but conferences on rates by the 
International Air Transport Association did not go we'll. 
The stumbling block was the rate structure across the 
North Atlantic. Even though there was agreement that 
rates should come down, there was a sharp division on hx 

U.S. airlines favored general commodity rates wit! 
many volume breaks—rate reductions based on volume 
regardless of the commodity being shipped. 

European airlines generally favored a specific commodity 
rate structure. The specific commodity rates give reductions 
to certain items which are presumed to move frequently 
or in great quantities. 


Compromise protested 

In early 1960 a compromise structure incorporating both 
general and specific commodity rates was adopted. Pro- 
tests were immediate. Leading the opposition were the air 
freight forwarders. The forwarders charged that the specific 
commodity rates negated the general commodity rates and 
left little excuse for consolidating. 

Another conference later in the year produced nothing 
except dissension. In January of 1961, after another confer- 
ence, there was still no agreement. 

While the airlines were conferring, forwarders were figur- 
ing out their own solution to the international rate problem 
—charters. Shipments were consolidated and moved across 
the Atlantic at planeload rates which were considerably 
less than the controlling specific commodity rates. 

When U.S. forwarders began to charter aircraft for plane- 
load movements from Europe to the U.S., some of the 
European airlines rebelled, and severed notice of with- 
drawal from the IATA cargo rate commitments. 

An open rate situation was narrowly averted in April 
of 1961 when the U.S. CAB agreed to halt westbound 
forwarder charters, temporarily, if the airlines would 
gather for one more conference and develop a system of 
rates which would be acceptable to all interested parties. 
The CAB favored a general commodity rate structure with 
volume breaks starting at about 100 pounds. 

There is a real urgency to develop a rate structure which 
will fill the rapidly expanding international air freight 
capacity. In July, Seaboard & Western Airlines plans to 
introduce the Canadair CL-44 freighter. This swing-tail 
airplane will haul 66,000 pounds of cargo across the At- 
lantic at speeds in excess of 350 miles an hour. 


Capacity continues to rise 

The CL-44s will be in addition to many converted p 
ton engine passenger planes which have capacities rangi 
from 30,000 to 42,000 pounds (transatlantic). Capac 
also increases with each jet passenger airplane deliver: 
As turbofan-powered jets come in, capacity in the passeng °r 
aircraft will be limited only by the cube of the belly co 
partments. 

For domestic air freight, rates and tariffs presented 
most as complex a problem as for international. 

A 25-mile rule-of-thumb limit for air freight pick 
and delivery was challenged by an air freight forward: 
An investigation was instituted by the Board. From t 
investigation stemmed another inquiry which involves t 
whole process of tariff filing. 

Also under active consideration in 1960 was the ai 
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Mail Express 
Rank Airline Ton-Miles Rank Airline Ton-Miles 
1 PAA 60,138,458 | American 12,059,377 
2 United 39,202,571 2 United 11,415,746 
3 TWA 36,548,759 3 TWA 9.087.768 
4 Northwest 24,424,036 4 Eastern & ‘418.805 
5 American 23,630,696 5 Delta 3,680,696 
a Eastern 16,293,401 Capital 3,474, 432 
7 Capital 6,511,819 7 Northwest 3,422,809 
8 Delta 5,962,582 8 Braniff 1 ‘978. 074 
9 Braniff 5,644 661 9 Continental ! ‘420, 494 
10 Western 3,986,701 10 Western 1,199,033 
I! National 3,977,055 If National "793,982 
12 Continental 2,362,040 12 . Northeast 489 645 
13 Northeast 1,522,003 13 PAA seabed 
14 Panagra 1,501,177 14 Panagra 
1S Caribair 26,278 15 Trans Carib. 
16 Trans Carib. aida 16 Caribair 


Mail statistics include foreign mail. Freight includes international express. 


1960 Traffic Ratings—Trunks and International 














Freight Cargo 
Rank Aijrline Ton-Miles Rank Airline Ton-Miles 
| PAA 136,979, 182 | PAA 197,117,640 
2 American 115,193,950 2 American 150,884,023 
3 United 79,042,659 3 United 129,660,976 
4 TWA 61,518,764 4 TWA 107,155,291 
5 Northwest 29,090,652 5 Northwest 56,937, 
6 Eastern 24,643,920 6 Eastern 47,356,126 
7 Delta 15,793,830 7 Delta 25,437,108 
8 Braniff 9,104,978 8 Braniff 16,727,713 
9 National 8,141,076 9 Capital 15,607,390 
10 Panagra 6,695,857 10 National 12,912,113 
11 Capital 5,621,139 It Western 9,537,452 
12 Continental 5,127,410 12 Continental 8,909,944 
13 Trans Carib. 4,553,081 13 Panagra 8,197,034 
14 Western 4,351,718 14 Northeast 4,699,492 
15 Northeast 2,657,844 15 Trans Carib. 4,553,061 
16 Caribair 94,236 16 Caribair 120,514 





cargo experiment—does the nation need all-cargo airlines, 
and if so, what form should they take. The cargo case also 
ties into the investigation of the minimum rate orders. 

In 1948, the CAB set a floor under air freight rates. 
Several times since then, the rates have been modified, but 
a floor still exists. 

In 1960, the Board wondered if a floor was still neces- 
sary. Opinions of interested parties ranged from “junk 
the minimums immediately,” through “have further in- 
vestigations before making a decision” to “keep the mini- 
mum rates as is.” 

Decisions in these four areas will determine how far and 
how fast air freight progresses in the U.S. In all four in- 
stances, the decision of the Board is expected this year. 

As for the international airlines, domestic air freight 
capacity is climbing rapidly. Riddle Airlnes already has 
taken delivery on some British-built, turboprop Argosy air 
freighters. This is a truck-bed height airplane which can 
be loaded from either the front or rear end. It is equipped 
with loading mechanisms which permit loading or unload- 
ing the entire plane in approximately 10 minutes. 

About July 1, The Flying Tiger Line will introduce the 
CL-44. The new planes will be in addition to converted 
DC-7 series or Super Constellation aircraft being operated 
by the all-cargo lines and most of the trunks. And, as with 


the international airlines, the turbofan jets now being de- 
livered provide many ton-miles of fast freight capacity. 

Within the framework of the minimum rate orders, the 
airlines are already moving toward lower rates. During 
1960, the Flying Tigers were working on a new tariff. 

This tariff was to be a new approach to air freight tariff 
making. Instead of the usual general and specific commodity 
rates, the Tigers said they would léan heavily on class rates 
which were to be a function of density. This has not yet 
been filed. 

Meanwhile, domestic rates are coming down in an 
effort to attract more traffic to fill already existing ca- 
pacity and to pave the way for more efficient aircraft. 

In 1960, there was an expansion of air-truck service. 
This is an arrangement for connecting motor truck service 
for air freight shipments moving from or to points not 
served by an airline. 

Enough of this traffic was located to persuade the 
scheduled airlines to adopt an industry approach. Air Cargo, 
Inc. was directed to coordinate air-truck contracts, to 
serve as the clearing house for the exchange of monies 
between the airlines and the truckers, and to publish a 
guide showing airlines, truckers, and shippers what con- 
necting truck services were available. ACI’s air-truck 
guide is due to be published in mid-1961. ww 





1960 STATISTICS FOR LARGER AIR FREIGHT FORWARDERS 


GROSS REVENUE 








NUMBER OF SHIPMENTS 





EXPENSES RCV’D 





FROM CONSIGNED 








| ORWARDER DOMESTIC INT'L TOTAL AIRPORT TOTAL SHIPPER TO AIRLINE 
ABC Air Freight Co. ee ree — $ 1,915,162 , $ 1,915,162 $ 1,218,336 $ 1,905,506 146,283 89,293 
ir Cargo Consolidators ........... 133,660 931,843 1,065,503 853,252 1,104,704 13,228 12,128 
ie Dispatch ........ “a 2,892,308 2,892,308 2,000,003 2,954,258 155,250 95,557 
ir Express International? — 44,379 1,396,625 1,975,314 1,124,128 2,018,632 36,582 10,057 
irborne Freight Corp.* . N.A. N.A 5,259,821 3,811,434 5,145,374 121,517 53,424 
ir-Land Freight be. : 590,283 184, 103 774,386 478,133 790,365 18,327 6,460 
lied Air Freight 6 529,166 852,867 1,382,033 847,133 1,386,222 42,003 5,985 
ter A. Bernacki . N.A. N.A. 781,650 490,565 812,565 N.A. N.A. 
DR. Air Freight Co, ... N.A. N.A. 766,853 358,824 684,934 98,777 7,043 
. J. Byrnes & Co. of New York 554,478 554,478 153,663 537,881 1,061 243 
nery Air Freight Corp. 14,064,053 2,170,089 16,243,399 7,706,466 14,862,279 620,192 288,599 
A Air Freight Corp. 686,430 Si 686,430 227,933 661,801 27,226 10,542 
eedman & Slater 725,624 725,624 182,985 698,317 4,308 4,308 
awaiian Freight Forwarder .. 444,616 441,754 914,374 599,484 907,759 12,733 1,296 
onsel, Brukman & Lorbacker 1,475,831 1,475,831 264,290 1,459,020 3,648 2,340 
ter-Maritime Forwarding Co. . 1,670,737 1,670,737 307,317 1,671,447 5,939 5,939 

F cific Air Freight ... N.A. N.A. 684,134 421,632 680,714 28,061 6,871 
| n-Maritime Cargo Service* j N.A. 892,958 660,222 897,234 7,989 2,447 
DG i sangeeseses< ve : 3,718,852 as 3,718,852 1,557,738 3,808,852 323,859 8,234 
| ited Parcel Service .... 2,161,919 2,161,910 1,246,991 2,108,742 1,247,111 11,260 
\. T. C. Air Freight . 4,269,693 4,269,693 1,728,123 4,299,830 135,131 17,743 
\ ings & Wheels Express roe geie 2,769,190 uy 2,769,190 1,349,249 2,734,956 148,986 48,218 
\ orld Wide Services .............. N.A. N.A. 1,223,638 818,496 1,206,320 14,326 6,927 
Grand Total (est) 62,251,264 30,827,661 60,512,906 3,397,286 91,970 


* ‘st 6 months only 
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TURBOFAN entry by American highlights ’61 trunk scene. 





Jet Seat Battle 
Juggles Trunk Rankings 


By JOSEPH S. MURPHY 


HE U.S. TRUNK AIRLINES, deep in the throes of 

reshaping their fleets, their routes and even their ranks, 
have entered the most explosive era in their history. 

Competition is at its worst. Traffic growth is falling 
far below estimates. A major shift from first-class to coach 
travel is cutting deeply into revenues. And profits are 
infinitesimally small at a time when dollar commitments 
for new jets are at an all-time peak. 

Some measure of the heat of the competition is evident 
in an analysis of 1960 operating results. From a total 
fleet of 65 jets at the start of the year (five of the twelve 
had none), U.S. trunks bulged this number to 109, a 68% 
increase, by December 31. 

While the overall trunk industry was reaping a paltry 
4.5% increase in passenger-miles, individual airlines varied 
from gains of up to 31% to losses of more than 8%. 


Similarly, as the industry gained only 1.7% in passenge: ; 
over 1959, four airlines recorded declines up to 7.3‘ 
while eight others had gains ranging from 1.7 to 20.2¢ 

In one of the stormiest competitive periods they ha‘ 
yet faced, here’s how individual airlines fared: 


American: Top ranking U.S. airline both in passenge 
and passenger-miles, American showed a 6.1% growth 
passengers and 11.9% in pass.-miles to account for 21.3' 
of domestic business. But despite its commanding positio 
AA entered 1961 facing the sternest challenge yet mace 
to its leadership. 

The fast buildup of competition on all fronts, loss « 
two 707s in training mishaps, delayed Convair 990 de- 
liveries and a conversion program to turbofans have placed 
it at a temporary disadvantage until late °62. 

With the Capital-United merger becoming a reality in 
June, AA will fali short of the new combine in every cate- 
gory except cargo. Only a merger of its own, perhaps one 
which could give it an entry into the Florida market, seem- 
ingly would permit American to regain the top spot in 1962. 

United—stocked to the hangar ceiling with 32 DC-8s 
and 13 Boeing 720s with still more to come, UAL re- 
bounded sharply from its jet-shy embarrassment of 1959. 
Gaining 10.5% in passenger miles and 7.1% in passengers 
over ’59, it accounted for 19.3% of the trunk operations. 

In an atmosphere of turbine-powered “seat warfare,” 
United enjoys the distinction of being able to produce the 
most jet seats. Although modernization of Capital’s route 
network will strain its abilities somewhat, UAL by mid- 
summer introduces its third jet, the Caravelle, to further 
enhance its competitive position. Although all signs point 
to major gains for the combined UAL-Capital operation, 
even at 1960 levels the merged airline will account for 
25% of all domestic trunk business. 

TWA: No. 3 among U.S. trunks with 15.2% of -the 
passenger-miles, TWA declined ‘slightly from~’59° as pas- 
sengers dropped 3.8% .and pass.-miles 2.6% . Handicapped. 
by the financial freeze which delayed delivery of its 880s, 
TWA more than offset its ;domestic” dip ‘with a~ healthy 
10% improvement in both passehgers and passenger miles 
over 1959. 

Eastern—Hardest ‘hit of “the “Big Four” by a combina- 
tion of competition, the Electra.slowdown and a pilot strike, 
Eastern saw its share of domestic trunk business drop 
from 15.6% in *59 to only 13:7% in ’60. Passenger miles 
slid 8.8% and revenue passengers dropped 6.7%, second 
only to Capital’s 7.3%. 

But despite its setbacks of last year, EAL’s outlook is 
far from gloomy. Significant management decisions dealing 
with piston transport retirement, improved passenger serv- 
ice and new equipment planning failed to show their full 
effects in °60, but will improve Eastern’s position in the 
months ahead. A newly awarded Miami-Dallas/Ft. Worth 


DOMESTIC TRUNK FINANCES 1960 vs. 1959 



















Total 








Total Total 
Passenger Revenues Operating Revenues Operating Expenses Operating Income 

Airline 1960 1959 1960 1959 1960 1959 1960 1959 
American bebGcdseccesseceseabes $377, 167,436 $332,367,210 $421 605,040 $370,935,635 $396 883,573 $346,417,570 $24,721,467 $24,518,065 
BraniT  . 2. ee ceeeseseeeseees 68,983,544 60,122,699 75,751,093 66,223,773 72,447,028 60,840,176 3,304,065 5,383,597 
Capital ACSuadeREEtEeRHesneens 96 845 390 101,785,121 104,239,476 108 488 656 110,581,018 108,237,776 —+6,341 542 ,880 
PENNS ccewsercesesoreccesses 56,735,907 42,828,402 61,047,582 45,983,531 54,635,481 42,130,389 6,412,101 3,853,142 
SE cccee enseceensece snekecas 117,680,613 94,828,528 128,376,357 104,098, 282 119,230,814 98,690,192 9,145,543 5,408,090 
EOD... cupustanquessansocnnevens 243,650,462 254,041,169 263,796,292 —s-271.921,543 269,662,608  259.932,518 5,866,316 11,989,025 
National 59,903,876 61 069,698 66,427,518 67,101,443 73,308,093 67,552,693 —+, 880,575 —451 ,250 
PE + ccctasbensesecssess 35,366,220 29,595,435 37,930,921 31,450,234 43,959,690 37,158,149 —+6,028,769 —5,707,915 
DEED ssnescesessaeeocee weswed 75,584,231 76,183,847 86,483,354 85,915,098 84,198,830 81,953, 1,984,524 3,961,599 
Trans World 251,641,114 251,438,501 277,430,801 273,571,135 278,013,121 247,261 238 —882,320 26 309,897 
United .... 313,105,558 273,373,621 355,881,117 314,049,471 346,451,911 246,605 9,429,206 18,802,846 
MD oun cednnddensseseinccssands 59,775,847 55,012,510 64;267 052 - 58,869,837 58,413,210 47,953,083 5,853,842 10,916,754 

ocececcencesocscoeceecces $1, 756,440,198 $1,632,646,741 $1,942,636,603 $1,798,608,638 $1,907,785,377  $1;493,373,888 $34,851 226 $105,234,750 














Note: Total operating revenues include mail, express and: freight. 





Source: AIRLIFT. research. - 
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TRUNK TRAFFIC RATINGS 

















1960 vs 1959 
Revenue Passengers (000) 
1960 1959 
ry “ 
o 2 ~ eo 2 = 
cs - fo] - 
= eee = . 
° - ° 
2 . ee < : ee 
Fank = Rank o 
American 8,101 178 | Eastern” ‘ 8,200 - 84 
Eastern 7,650* 168 2 American .. 7,637* 17.0 
United . 7,576 16.7 3 United ..... 7,041 15.8 
‘ TWA 4,967 10.9 4 TWA. ba 5,163 12.7 
Capital 3,589 7.9 5 Capital ‘ 3,871 8.7 
’ Delta 3,359 74 6 Delta ee 3,049 6.8 
) Braniff 2,233 49 | 7 Braniff 2,123 4.7 
8 Northwest | 848* 4.1 | 8 Northwest . 1,817 4.1 
? Western 1,668 3.7 9 National 1,765 3.9 
0 National 1,642 346 10 Western indi 1,636 3.6 
Northeast 1,439 3.2 Il Northeast ‘ 1,241 2.8 
Continental 1,337” 2.9 12 Continental .. 1,112 25 
Total . 45409 Total coe = =44,655 
Revenue Passenger Miles 
(Millions) 
1960 1959 
” “ 
o 3 Sea | © ° 
s as %% s a3 %5 
= 3 98 = 3 98 
: z= fe < >= xe 
Rank = Rank = 
I American a 6,290.7 213 " “American weg 5.619.4* 19.7 o 
2 United 5,388.8 19.3 2 United 4,877.8 17.1 
3 TW. 4,486.9 15.2 3 4,606.4 16.2 
4 Eastern 4,052.5* 13.7 4 Eastern 44455 15.6 
5 Delta 1,840.2 6.2 5 Capital 1,612.5 5.7 
6 Capital 1,497.1 5.0 6 Delta .. 1,559.0 55 
7 Northwest 1,351 .0* 45 7 Northwest 1,393.8 49 
8 Braniff 1,066.3 34 8 National 1,113.5 3.9 
? National 1,047.5 3.5 9 Braniff 941.4 3.3 
10 Western ‘ 15 3.2 10 Western 899.1 3.2 
I! Continental 891 .2* 3.0 11 Continental 677.0 2.4 
12 Northeast 566.4 1.9 12 Northeast .... 519.9 1.8 
Total . 29,430.4 ED -eiidbeiews 28,265.3 
*Operations affected by strike during year 





route, although falling shy of its transcontinental objective, 
will give EAL new long-haul traffic potential. 
Aside from the “Big Four” which accounted for 69.5% 


of passenger-miles, some dramatic gains were registered 


by the regionals, 
Continental, with a 31.6% increase in passenger-miles 
and 20.2% in passengers continued to demonstrate the 


ability of a small airline to compete successfully with three 
big trunks in the lucrative Chicago-Los Angeles market. 

Delta, with both DC-8s and 880s dominating its sched- 
ules, hiked its passenger-miles 18% and passengers 10.2%. 
Faced with the pleasant prospect of a new Florida-to- 
California transcontinental route, its outlook in 1961 is 
better than ever, particularly in light of its already success- 
ful transition to jets. 

Braniff, well supplied with four Boeing 707s, over- 
shadowed any effects of its Electra slump with a 13.3% 
rise in passenger-miles and 5.2% in passengers. Addition 
of three 720s this year should protect its position. 

Northeast, riding the crest of a successful domination of 
the New York-Boston-Washington shorthaul markets with 
Viscounts, showed an 8.9% jump in passenger-miles and 
6.2% in passengers. With the year-end receipt of Convair 
880s, it has ended its 707 lease with TWA and is driving 
for a healthy slice of the northeast U.S. to Florida business. 

Western, hit by the Electra slowdown and late introduc- 
tion of leased 707s, showed a 5.8% increase in passenger- 
miles and only 2% in passengers. The delivery of four 
Boeing 720s and the removal of the Electra speed restric- 
tion, however, will improve its 1961 outlook. 

Northwest, also hurt by the Electra traffic slump as well 
as a last quarter labor disruption, dropped 3.1% in pas- 
senger-miles, Passengers increased only 1.7%. 

National, hard hit by a combination of stiff competition 
and the Electra slowdown, dipped 5.9% in passenger-miles 
and 7% in passengers. Its continually declining competitive 
position is soon to get a healthy shot in the arm with the 
award by CAB of the prime Miami to Los Angeles/San 
Francisco nonstop route. 

On the financial front, an 8% increase in operating 
revenues during 1960 were outgained by a 12.7% jump 
in expenses as only three airlines (Continental, Delta and 
Northeast) were successful in holding costs in check. 

Among the “Big Four,” TWA and Eastern were the 
hardest hit by the widening gap between incoming revenues 
and outgoing expenses. For EAL, a 3.1% dip in revenues 
was coupled with a 3.7% rise in costs. TWA gained only 
1.3% in revenues while costs rose 12.5%. At American, 
costs were up 14.5% and revenues 12.2% as the carrier 
realized only a $210,000 profit improvement over 1959 
on a $44.8 million increase on business. At United, al- 
though costs rose 17.3%, revenues increased 13.3%. & 











———ON-TIME BOXSCORE 
; TRUNK ON-TIME PERFORMANCE, 1959 vs 1960 
1960 Jet Operations 00% pane asi; En Se ee 
On time to ) 
| Airline Ranking 15 min. late os _ 
o—pee CAL WwAL——TWA 
| 707 & DC-8 NWA AA CAP 
1 TWA 70.2% 70 4 - om. ~~ —"™ aman 
2 Continental re 
3 Western hath eck so—- 
4 American i 61.4 
5 Delta ne aceaoteeee oa! 
6 United os OBS ¢ e - ” x m = a 
: —a =. a g Rg x R 3 3 S 5 
9 Eastern ; 41.9 
10 Northwest 32.6 0— 
11 Northeast 31.7 
20 
720 
| United oer . 71.8% _— 
2 American i 53.9 
880 SOURCE; AIRLIFT Research Non stop and one-stop flights only 
, 1960 (black bar) vs. 1959 (white bar). Chart reflects overall piston and jet 
S Te wceace shite dines 35.4% operations. 
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Whopping 17% gain 
during 1960 catapults 
lower fare traffic 

to dominant position 


How the gap 


has narrowed since 


Outlook is obvious 
> 


OMESTIC coach travel pulled al- 
most even with first-class in 1960, 
and will go into the lead this year. 

Coach passenger-miles of the trunks 
jumped 17.2% last year to 14,387,- 
206,000. First-class took a substantial 
6.4% drop. Of total passenger-miles, 
49.22% were coach, 50.78% _first- 
class. Six years ago, 34.92% were 
coach (see table). 

Only 46.1% of 1960's available 
seat-miles were coach, resulting in a 
63.38% load factor. First-class was 
56.15%. 

With shorter jet flying times, more 
passengers, particularly those traveling 
for personal reasons, are deciding they 
can put up with three-abreast seating 
and fewer frills in order to save more 
than $42 on a transcontinental trip 
(fare is 75% of first-class). In addi- 
tion, a considerable amount of expense 
account travel is being diverted to jet 
coach. Industry observers say it’s a sure 
thing that first-class will be less than 
50% of total traffic this year. 

The 49.22% coach travel of 1960 
compares with 43.64% in 1959. Six 
trunks carried more coach than first- 
class, against four the year before. And 
the two newcomers were big ones— 
United and Eastern. 

The trunk with the highest percent- 
age of its passenger-miles in coach was 
National, followed in order by North- 
west, TWA, United, Eastern and 


Northeast. In 1959 Northeast led, but 
most of its 1960 gains were in first- 
class commuter traffic. 

The leader in coach passenger-miles 
was United, with more than 2.8 bil- 
lion. UAL’s low-fare traffic increased 





Coach to Eclipse 1st Class in ‘61 
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by 658 million passenger-miles, or 
29.9%, over 1959. TWA was first in 
1959, but showed only a 5.4% in- 
crease last year. 

Although coach was less than half 
its total traffic (44.74%), American 
was in second place in coach passenger- 
miles, with 2,799,157,000. In 1959 
only 37.09% of AA’s customers rode 
in the low-fare seats, but last year the 
company’s coach gain was 716 million 


passenger-miles, or a total of 34.4%. 
The lone trunk to show a coach de- 
crease was Eastern, whose traffic totals 
were adversely affected by two strikes. 
In the six years from 1955 through 
1960, the industry increased its per- 
centage of coach seating by 14.3 per- 
centage points. Exceeding the average 
growth were UAL, AA, Delta, NWA, 
CAL and Braniff. TWA and NAL 
topped 50% coach for all six years. @ 


HOW AIRLINES RANK IN COACH TRAFFIC, 1960 vs. 1959 


1960 Revenue Passenger 


1959 Revenue Passenger 

















Miles (000) Miles (000) 
Coach Total % Coach Coach Total % Coach 
United ..... 2,862,695 5,354,955 53.46 2,204,242 4,827,345 45.66 
American .. 2,799,167 6,257,252 44.74 2,082,311 5,614,425 37.09 
. _——_—- 2,570,581 4,450,933 57.75 2,437,057 4,579,229 53.22 
Eastern ... 2,156,998 4,045,679 53.32 2,206,040 4,431,554 49.78 
Delta — 804,400 1,832,106 43.91 660,505 1,556,137 42.44 
Northwest .. 777,882 1,336,636 58.19 766,873 1,384,253 55.40 
National . 597,041 1,016,138 58.76 582,953 1,100,933 52.95 
Western 421,610 944,233 44.65 353,366 896,065 39.44 
Continental 405,879 885,490 45.84 230,637 672,495 34.30 
Capital .... 350,54! 1,492,332 23.49 297,769 1,611,177 18.48 
Braniff ..... 348,474 1,052,502 33.11 163,824 934,554 17.53 
Northeast .. 291,938 564,943 51.68 288,272 519,049 55.54 
Totals 14,387,206 29,233,199 49.22 12,273,848 28,127,216 43.64 
SIX-YEAR COACH ANALYSIS 
1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 
United 30.64 34.75 35.52 41.30 45.66 53.46 
American . ‘ 27.08 29.37 30.54 34.44 37.09 44.74 
TWA ae 51.85 56.82 55.00 §2.21 53.22 57.75 
Eastern .... 43.56 44.31 47.61 48.52 49.78 53.32 
Delta ; 29.49 37.41 39.33 41.43 42.44 43.91 
Northwest 35.87 38.44 43.49 48.57 55.40 58.19 
National .... 56.40 55.18 52.65 55.62 52.95 58.76 
Western ....... 33.03 27.58 32.26 37.53 39.44 44.65 
Continental 12.35 12.46 35.62 32.63 34.30 45.84 
Ee 14.87 11.43 10.01 10.72 18.48 23.49 
Gs acamern 6.59 12.28 12.23 17.00 17.53 33.11 
Northeast .. er eer 43.95 65.43 55.54 51.68 
34.92 35.68 38.31 41.11 43.64 49.22 


Source: AIRLIFT research. 
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There are plenty of reasons why the Lockheed Hercules (GC-130) 
is an ideal father ship for target drones: speed, altitude, endurance; 
pressurized, air-conditioned work space for drone directors; high 
wing for good ground clearance and accessibility; short takeoff and 
landing. These same reasons, plus a lot of others, make the C-130 
Hercules the free world’s most versatile and useful cargo airplane. 
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“he big propjet airlifter is now operating or being built in 12 dif- 

ferent configurations. C-130s have flown more than a million miles 

since 1957—and they will fly millions more in years to come. 
ockheed Aircraft Corporation, Marietta, Georgia. 
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Selected Airline Expenditure: 


Shop and 
Servicing Supplies 
1960 1959 


Passenger Food 


Advertising 
1959 
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Flying Tigers 
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2,417,444 
3,617,232 


8,764,236 
10,015,593 











$2,894,272,213 $15,272,753 $16,836,652 $79,443,879 $73,299, 188 $64,914,314 $61,742,815 


* Data as of Sept. 30, 1960. Pan American employment includes 2,906 non-divisional employes with $16,680,418 payroll and $5,740 average wage. 





Assets Pass $3 Billion in ‘60 


Employment reaches 166,000, 
payroll climbs $40 million and 
average wage approaches $7000 


HE U.S. AIRLINES during 1969 

moved through the $3-billion mark 
in total assets in a year that saw first 
signs of a hold-the-line trend in a nur:- 
ber of cost areas. 

One of these, however, was fn 
wages. Although employment edged | 
only slightly from 165,832 in 1959 
166,248 in 1960, the airlines’ annu 
payroll increased $40 million to rais: 
the average wage from $6365 to $684 . 
Significant drops by both AAXICO an 
Resort to staffs of eight and eleven en 
ployes respectively tended to obscu! 
the trend both in employment an 
wages from 1959 to 1960. 
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Other Promotional Annual Average 
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These, however, are broad averages and should be com- 


In other cost areas, spending for shop and servicing sup- 
pared only after due consideration for varying percentages 


plies edged upward slightly from $14.9 million (discounting 


‘an American) to $15.2 million. Passenger food costs rose 
.2% from $73.2 million in ’59 to $79.4 million in ’60. 

Biggest percentage increases here were those of Northeast 

50%) and Continental (42%), both the result of sharp in- 
creases in traffic. American and United ran about 10%, 

WA 5.5% and both Eastern and National held at 1959 
vels. 

The biggest drop in food spending took place at Capital 
here $747,000 was shaved from the 1959 figure of $3.6 
iillion. This represented a 26% cut and brought costs from 
bout 87¢ per passenger in ’59 to about 79¢ last year. 

Among the “big four,” average food costs shaped up as 
slows: American spent $16.17 million for 8.6 million pas- 
sngers or $1.88 per passenger; Eastern spent $9.27 million 
n 8.99 million passengers or an average of $1.03 per 
assenger; TWA costs were $9.25 million for 5.8 million 
assengers or $1.59 per passenger, and United spent $11.9 
iillion on 8.1 million passengers or an average of $1.46 
er passenger. 
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of people served meals, the ratio of longhaul to shorthaul 
operations and the like. However, in view of the high per- 
centage of passengers not given meal service, they give a 
good clue to the much higher unit expenditures for pas- 
sengers actually served meals. 

In advertising, the 1960 results show a 5.2% rise for 
the overall U.S. airline industry with a considerable fluctu- 
ation from airline to airline. On the plus side, Continental 
was up 35%, United 31%, TWA 12%, Western and Braniff 
10%, Pan American 5% and Delta 3%. Eastern held about 
even, with perhaps a 1% decline. 

American, Capital and National, however, showed major 
drops. National was down about 14% and both AA and 
CAP about 10%. Northwest declined 5%, but this prob- 
ably was attributable to a last quarter reduction of services 
due to labor difficulties. 

The two largest percentage increases were recorded by 
locals. Allegheny was up 119% and Mohawk 60% over 
1959 spending for advertising. & 
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Total—aAll U.S. Airlines 





Air Carriers* 





Intrastate 


Type Total Scheduled Supplemental end Contrast 





Jan. 1 Dec. 31 Jan. 1 Dec. 31 Jan. 1 Dec. 31 Jan. 1 Dec. 31 


Turbojet, 4-eng. .... 84 202 84 202 0 0 
Turboprop, 4-eng. ... 18! 184 178 18! 3 3 
Turboprop, 2-eng. ... 35 46 35 46 0 0 
Piston, 4eng. ....... 969 893 869 777 5! 31 
Piston, 2-eng. ....... 826 780 68! 631 42 71 
Piston, l-eng. 17 5 17 5 0 0 
Helicopters 23 25 23 25 0 0 
; 2,135 2,135 1,887 1,867 96 











* Figures for 1960. an 











Scheduled Air Carrier Industry 








AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURER AND MODEL* 


| Fair- | Vick- 
child Lockheed Martin] ers 





Scheduled Air | | | 
Carriers Boeing Convair c-w Douglas 








om” 


Ss $ . Sf ZI YQ ec 
BRE? €¢ & & 8 § 3 O8 u = $$ 288 = ¢ 





Aaxico 
Aerovias Sud 
Alaska 
Alaska Coastal 
Allegheny 





Aloha 
American 
Avalon 
Bonanza 
Braniff 


Capital 
Carib-Atlantic 
Central 
Continental 
Cordova 
Delta 
Eastern 
Ellis 
Flying Tiger 
Frontier 





Hawaiian 
Lake Central 
Mackey 
Mohawk 
National 
North Central 
Northeast 
No. Consol. 
Northwest 
Ozark 


Pacific 
Pacific No. 











UBuSs! Be 











Reeve Aleutian 
Resort 

Riddle 

Samoan 

s/w 


Slick 
Southern 
South Pacific 
Tr. Corp. of Amer. 
Trans Texas 
United ea so we ea ax he Boe a COS 7 3 . 

West Coast se) we .: a ar” a - > — & a as ee . 4 6 
Western a ek ae “ae i ee. fee em | as -— «= « @ «as : as 
Wien Alaska 3 ere aa a G. ce oe ‘ ee ! 2 


TOTAL 7 2 #3 4 «3 7 Stl 4 42 «67S «64 O72 «178 «13 «10 «C2 27% «C42 S837 CF iS KH 
* As of Dec. 31, 1960. 
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U.S. Airline Transports—1960 


The changing face of the U. S. airline industry is 
highlighted in the dramatic shift in the strength of air- 
line fleets within the short span of 12 months. 

On January 1, 1960 the carriers had 84 four-engine jets. 
By December 31 they had 202, a 142% rise, During this 
same span the scheduled carriers retired 92 four-engine 
piston types and 50 twin-engine models, but these repre- 
sented less than 10% of the 1550 they had on their books 
as the year began. 


Intrastate & Contract Carriers 





Sally DC-3 
20T DC-4 DC-3A 


Admiral Air Service 

Air O Fleet 

American Internationa 
Avalon ** . 
California Air Freight .... 


California Overseas 

Civil Air Transport 
Congressional Flying Service 
East Coast Flying Service 
Edde Airlines 


. 
NN: 


Executive Air-Transportation 
Executive Business 
Fairways Corporation 

Farr Air Inc. 

Fast-Way Air 


——nNwn 


Intercontinental U. S. .... 

interior Airways, Inc. 

Las Vegas Hacienda 

Lone Star ee 

Mercer Eenterprises ee ee 1-DC-2 


NwWwWwUIN anuvnn NN AO 





Northern Express es oa - 2-CV240 
Pacific Southwest . on we 1-DC-6B, 3-188 
Purdue Aeronautics Corp. ee ‘ 

Remmert-Werner Corp. .. 

Seven Seas Airlines 





Sky Van Airways 
Slick Airways 

South East Airlines . 
Southeast Aircraft Corp. .. 
Trans Global 


Trans-Sierra Airways 
Trans-International 
Twentieth Century 
U.S. Industries 
Zantop Air Service 


~ 
ennn- 





R 





*As of Dec. 31, 1960. , 
** Not operating under current scheduled certificate. 








Transport Helicopter Operators 


Supplemental airlines showed increasing activity to- 
ward acquisition of the newly retired four-engine equip- 
ment. During 1960, they expanded from 49 to 85 in fleet 
strength, a healthy 73.4% jump. They also chopped their 
fleets of twin-engine models, mostly C-46s, by some 25 
aircraft. 

The net result for all U. S. airlines was a standoff— 
2135 aircraft on January 1 and exactly the same total on 
December 31. 


Supplemental Air Carriers . 


C-4 DC- DC- 
20T 6/6A DC-4 3/A Other Total 





American Flyers os as oe 4-749/049 8 
Arctic Pacific ......... = oe - I 
Argonaut . es ee s¢ ee ! 
Assoc. Air Transport . oe oe 5 
Blatz Airlines oe ow 5 





Calif. Hawaiian ...... 
Capitol Airways ..... 
Central Air Transport 
Coastal Airlines 
Conner Airlines 


2-1049 a 
3-1049, 1-749/049 47 
2 


Currey Air Transport 
Great Lakes Airlines . 
Imperial Airlines 

Johnson Flying Service 
Los Angeles Air Station 


Mantz Air Service 

Meteor Air Transport . ee es os os 

Miami Airlines “a + 1-749/049 
Modern Air Transport . - we os 

Overseas National ... . in ae 12-DC-7B 





President Airlines .... 
Quaker City Airlines .. 
Saturn 

Sourdough Air Trans. 
Southern Air Transport 


| 


Standard Airways .... on i o- 1-749/049 
Stewart Air Service .. . i 

Trans-Alaskan ........ 
Transocean Air Lines . 


> won o-oo we 





U. S$. Overseas Airlines 
Universal Airlines 
World Airways 
World Wide Airlines . 


16 








* As of Dec. 31, 1960. 








HELICOPTERS 





Airline 


Sikorsky 





$-58C S-55 





Chicago Helicopter Airways 
Los Angeles Airways 
New York Airways 


7 





~ Total 








MAY, 1961 





New records, new 
routes for America’s 


leading local airline 


1960 was another record year for North Central ~.f The airline inaugurated its first inter- 
national operations with two routes to Port Arthur/Fort William, Ontario, and completed 
arrangements for a third route to Regina, Saskatchewan, early in 1961 ~—« Added Cleveland 
and 15 Michigan cities (and now serves more cities in that state than any other airline) ~~ 
Became the first local airline to carry one million passengers in a single year ~<a Is now the 
second largest airline in the nation in number of cities served —.@ With this continuing pro- 
gram of expansion, North Central again ranks as America’s leading local airline, first in passen- 
gers, air mail and a cargo — with a network of more than 7,100 route miles covering 
91 cities in 10 states and 2 Canadian provinces. North Central Airlines, 6201 
34th Avenue » South, Minneapolis 50, Minnesota. 











AIRLINES 


Serving: MINNESOTA * NORTH DAKOTA « SOUTH DAKOTA + NEBRASKA + WISCONSIN « ILLINOIS 
INDIANA + IOWA + MICHIGAN + OHIO * ONTARIO AND SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA 
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THE NEW FORCE IN WORLD AVIATION 


Great Names in Aviation History: 
Bristol Aircraft Limited 
English Electric Aviation Limited 
Vickers-Armstrongs (Aircraft) Limited 
Hunting Aircraft Limited 
Challenge the Future as— 


BRITISH AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
By integrating their facilities, engineering skills and 
resources, a vast accumulation of research, develop- 
ment and design experience has been created and, 
along with it, a new force in world aviation, 


BRITISH AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
Products range from unrivalled turbo-props to a new 
family of “Clean-wing”, second-generation jets—from 
supersonic military planes to active-service guided 
missiles and complete sophisticated weapon systems. 


BES ES ES es 


ISCOUNT * VANGUARD « VC 10 + BAC 107 » SUPERSONIC AIRLINER PROJECT + T-188 « CANBERRA + LIGHTNING * TSR-2 » JET PROVOST +» BLOODHOUND + THUNDERBIRD 
VIGILANT + BLUE WATER 





BRITISH AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


100 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1, ENGLAND 


AAY, 1961 
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Projecting the Clean-Wing shape ol 
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For fu ther details, contact Christopher Clarkson, U.S. Representative, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 


ifthe: future...and built by... 
BRITISH AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 





THE NEW FORCE IN WORLD AVIATION 


British Aircraft Corporation Has Designed: 
@ The world’s most popular modern airliner—The Viscount. 


@ The only major European defense missiles— 
Thunderbird and Bloodhound. 


The Royal Air Force's fastest fighter—Lightning. 
The world's most economic transport—Vanguard. 
The first “second generation” rear-engined jets—VC-10— BAC-107. 


The Allied Nations’ most lethal portable 
anti-tank weapon—Vigilant. 


The Royal Air Force's all-through jet trainer—Provost. 


it has been entrusted by the British Government with: 
@ The project study for a Supersonic Airliner. 


@ The most advanced Tactical Strike Reconnaissance aircraft ever 
designed (TSR-2). 
The first all-steel research plane to pioneer the frontiers of 
supersonic knowledge (T-188). 
Many new weapon concepts which are still highly classified, 
including Blue Water, the support tactical surface-to-surface 
weapon for the British Army. 


The four member companies of British Aircraft Corporation have, 
since World War II, built over 5,000 aircraft of all types. This 
number includes: 500 four-engined Turbine Airliners, 900 Twin- and 
Four-engined Jet Bombers, 1,700 Jet Fighters, and 1,100 Trainers. 


VISCOUNT * VANGUARD « VC 10 « BAC 107 + SUPERSONIC AIRLINER PROJECT «+ T-188 » CANBERRA « LIGHTNING « TSR-2 « JET PROVOST + BLOODHOUND + THUNDERBIR 
VIGILANT + BLUE WATER 





BRITISH AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


100 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1, ENGLAND 





1960 Trunk Airline Statistics 





As U. S. trunk airlines expand their fleets with new 
jets, a wide new variety of seating configurations, sched- 
uling practices, service and overhaul concepts are making 
their way into being. Similarly, older piston types are 
being relegated to other roles. 

To provide a single gathering place for the results of 
these innovations, AIRLIFT annually surveys these air- 
lines and provides the sole source of these detailed statis- 
tics by type of equipment. 





AIRCRAFT 


The numbers reported in these columns are not in- 
tended for direct comparison. Accounting practices, route 
operations, differing engines and gross weights, make 
direct comparison inadvisable. 

The figures do, however, serve to highlight the many 
different concepts among airlines toward operation of the 
same basic types of airplanes and the results they attain 
from them from year to year, in utilization, operating 
costs, maintenance costs and average flight speeds. 


SEATING 








First-Class Coach/Economy No. 
Airline Domestic Int'l Domestic Int'l Fitted 





a First-Class Coach/Economy No. 
Airline Domestic Int'l Domestic Int'l Fitted 





JET AIRCRAFT 
BOEING 707/720 

AA (720) . 42 . 10 
707 46 ; Pasi 24 
Se caxewes 50 50 4 
a 40 ~ sibed 5 
TWA 13! 46 15 

331 48 28 102 12 
ae ; 40 ae Pe 13 
WAL : 42 ad 2 

Note: All above are mixed class. Add Ist-class & coach for total 

capacity. 


CONVAIR 880 
DAL 84 — 84 es 9 
NEA .. 32 eae 65 are 4* 
Note: Delta uses same interior for all-first-class on all coach 
services. NEA uses mixed 97-pass. interior, 


DOUGLAS DC-8 
 aaeeee 72 47 aan 6* 
EAL ‘ 40 40 8! 8! 11* 
POAR ice. , 24 101 ms 3° 
NWA ... ; 5 eae a 
Or ‘ ” a4 24 65 95 31 - 
Note: Eastern also offers 121-pass all-coach. *Mixed class interior. 


TURBOPROP AIRCRAFT 


LOCKHEED ELECTRA 
72 nia == a 33 
70 70 70 70 39 
42 80 38 Lek 12* 
‘ ba a 18 hints 6* 
: NAL was mixed-class 80 pass. domestic, 80-pass. Ist class 


VICKERS VISCOUNT 


46 — 46 —— 51 
52 me — eS 13 
44 ; 10 


: CAP uses same interior for all Ist-class, all coach service. 


PISTON AIRCRAFT 
CONVAIR 240 


40 
40 


CONVAIR 340/440 
a4 
a6 
a4 
oad a4 
aa 


DOUGLAS DC-3 


24 
25 


MAY, 1961 














_ 3 28 
a ee 24 bs 

DOUGLAS DC-4 
CAP . ‘ 55 
MK .. 60 
RID 


DOUGLAS DC-6, 6B 
AA DC-6 .... as ‘sa 80 
DC-6 .... 58 58 
DC-6B .. 66 66 — 
BNF DC-6 .. 28 28 30 
LAP DC-6B .. s . 88 
CAL -6B .... 58 , ry 
DAL DC-6 ... 76 76 
DC-6 .. 60 ' 60 
EAL DC-6B 
MK DC-6 ... ; or 
NAL DC-6 ... 60 60 
> ee eee 36 39 
NEA DC-6B .. 74 76 
UAL -6 50 a 72 
-6B sae 58 EP 76 
WAL DC-6B ..... 60 60 
Ey kankarhone _— oe 96 
DOUGLAS DC-7, 7B, 7C 
AA DC-7 .... 33 ae 37 
= re a 91 
Eee 63 
BNF DC-7C 32 
CAL DC-7B ....... 72 
. ee nse 
ee 36 
DAL -7/7B . él 
-7/7B .. 23 
EAL -7B ... 68 
-7B .. 24 
-7B.. , 
NAL -7B .. - 35 
EE Sesdcavatace 58 


LOCKHEED 049/749 
a Ny. SE ee 60 60 
oe er — 
Pe ia Ke 55 


LOCKHEED 1049/1649 


EAL 1049 .. aire 88 
—_—O—= . , 95 
NAL 1049H ....... 107 107 107 
S&W 1049H .. _ fee ee 
SLI 1049H ; ics et 
TWA 1049G ave 39 
31 14 40 
MARTIN 4-0-4 


= 40 vars 40 — 55 
TWA 40 “ 16 


*Indicates mixed-class interior; add Ist-class and coach to deter- 
mine full capacity. 


73 





AIRCRAFT LOAD FACTORS 








% Rev.to 
Avail. 
Ton-Miles 


Load 


Airline Factor 


% Rev.to 
Avail. 
Ton-Miles 


Load 


Airline Factor 


% Rev. 
Avai 
Ton-Mi! 


Load 


Airline Factor 








JET AIRCRAFT 


BOEING 707/720 
ae <casoaedan 71.60 
BNF . 66.90 
CAL 52.00 
EAL* 59.23 
NAL** 80.86 
NEA** 66.32 
PAA-12! 71.6 
-300 .. 76.9 
TWA-(131) 69.4 
-(331) 62.4 
att 75.8 
70.00 


*Interchange operation. **Leased aircraft. 


CONVAIR 880 


61.01 
51.40 


DAL 


DOUGLAS DC-8 
70.53 
61.61 
74.57 
58.1 
73.1 


TURBOPROP AIRCRAFT 


LOCKHEED ELECTRA 


58.60 
52.14 











37.83 
39.43 


arr 51.86 


50.1 


VICKERS VISCOUNT 
56.2 
47.5 
63.83 


PISTON AIRCRAFT 


CONVAIR 240 


63.00 
59.30 


CONVAIR 340/440 
50.67 
54.34 
46.93 
41.13 
50.1 


CURTISS C-46 


DOUGLAS DC-3 
50.9 
43.7 
43.12 
29.2 





CALIFORNIA NEVADA 








ARIZONA 











DOUGLAS DC-4 

CHP ..:. 49.4 
MK .. 44.0 
RID (c) feat 
SLI (c) sae 
DC-6, 6A, 6B 
61.3 


AA DC-6 .. 
6A (c) 
6B 


56.9 
BNF . 59.09 
CAP? .... 42.7 
CAL .. 64.1 
DAL .. 54.13 
EAL** 40.64 
DC-6B 76.77 


MK . 56.6 
NAL (DC-6) 


33.75 
78,27 
53.9 

46.38 
36.46 


50.58 
44.68 
44.09 39.13 
64.36 67.8 
61.1 56.1 
— 61.8 
58.2 49.0 
56.4 51.2 


*Leased. **Interchange operation. 


DOUGLAS DC-7, 7B, 7C, 7F 
AA DC-7 59.6 
-7F 
BNF-7C 55.44 
CAL-7B 48.1 
DAL-7/7B 58.35 
EAL 7B 53.26 
51.83 


68) . 
72) .. 


...with new and additional traffic 


for our airline partners of the world— 


and with many thanks for yours. 


BONANZA AIR LINES 


Ist all jet-powered airline in America 


AIRLIFT 








% Rev. to 
Avail. 
Ton-Miles 


Load 


Airline Factor 





51.20 
40.61 
51.9 
AL-7_.. 51.8 
-7TA . , 59.4 


LOCKHEED 049/749 
<A  e ee 45.1 
EAL .. 48.72 
[WA 049 59.3 
749. 62.6 


(90) 54.17 
\AL 7/78 
RO occas 


39.2 ° 
37.88 
59.8 
57.1 


LOCKHEED 1049/1649 
46.97 
47.54 


42.66 
35.94 
33.81 
34.81 
44.05 
63.14 
100.00 
50.0 
51.5 
41.4 
52.7 


EAL 1049 
1049C 
1049C (c) 
1049G .... 

NAL 1049H .. 

SRW 1049 . 

SLI 1049H . 

TWA 1049 . 
1049G 
1049H 
1649A 


47.59 


MARTIN 4-0-4 


48.51 
61.5 


OPERATING COST 


51.39 
62.3 


EAL 
TWA 








Cents per Plane-Mile 
1960 1959 


Airline 





JET AIRCRAFT 


BOEING 707/720 
AA-123 145.0 
720. 141 

BNF .... 201.22 
a 147.0 
NAL* ... 308.0 
NEA® ... 350.09 
TWA-131 196.4 

-33! 173.6 
UAL-720 166.0 
WAL* 269.0 


*Leased aircraft 


CONVAIR 880 


167.0 
191.44 


DAL . 
NEA 


DOUGLAS DC-8 
211.0 242.6 
243.0 
171.0 


DAR ... 
NAL .. iiarecs 
JAL 252.0 
TURBOPROP AIRCRAFT 
LOCKHEED ELECTRA 

181.0 137.0 

165.28 110.8 
132.0 
110.0 
139.0 


170.0 
155.0 


VICKERS VISCOUNT 


104.7 86.9 
92.0 95.0 
105.23 100.1 


PISTON AIRCRAFT 
CONVAIR 240 


gn Me, 81.0 
WAL 75.0 


80.0 
78.0 


CONVAIR 340 
86.95 
80.0 
110.0 


75.4 
81.5 
99.0 


BNF 
DAL . 
NAL . 


MAY, 196! 


1958 | 


| 


Airline 


Cents per Plane-Mile 
1960 1959 1958 


Airline 


Cents per Plane-Mile 
1960 1959 1958 





97.0 100.0 110.0 


CURTISS C-46 


81.79 
90.0 


89.77 
8i.1 
72.0 


84.2 
85.9 
69.5 


DOUGLAS DC-3 
82.5 62.4 
62.0 


54.6 


67.3 
56.8 
53.4 


63.1 60.7 


DOUGLAS DC-4 


126.4 93.2 104.6 








NAL DC-6 


MK .. 
RID .. 
S&W 
SLI 


111.0 
117.0 
169.0 - ; 

85.54 90.6 


93.0 


DOUGLAS DC-6, 6A, 6B 


| AA DC-6 


-6A 

-6B 
BNF DC-6 
CAP DC-6B* 


CAL DC-6B . 


DAL DC-6 
MK DC-6 


-6B 


...for jet aircraft ground power 


{ AMERICAN, CONVAIR, EASTERN 


WESTERN 


AMERICAN. CONTINENTAL, EASTERN, NATIONAL, NORTHWEST, PAN AMERICAN 


SAS, UNITED, WESTERN y t 


{- AIR INDIA, CATHAY, NATIONAL, NORTHWEST, PAN AMERICAN, SABENA, UNITED 


103.0 
166.0 
114.0 
119.64 
106.6 
130.0 
88.0 
286.0 
154.0 
186.0 


98.0 
113.0 
108.0 

92.49 


104.0 
96.0 
97.3 

122.0 
66.8 


125.0 
85.8 
108 
123.0 


147.0 
153.0 





HOBARF ef 


There must 
be a reason 


why— 


... many of the major air- 
lines have standardized on 
Hobart 400 cycle AC 
ground power to support 
their costly new jet air- 
craft. Some of these are: 


1. Range of sizes and types 
available 

2. Rugged industrial design 

3. Past performance on the 
world's airports 

4. Service facilities avail- 
able at major terminals 


If you'd like further infor- 
mation about more reasons 
why—or further details— 
we will welcome the oppor- 
tunity to give you all the 
facts. 


Write, wire or phone to- 
day. A representative is 
close by who can give you 
full details 


MOTOR GENERATOR CORPORATION, Box AA-51, Troy, Ohie 


(Hobart Brothers Afliate) 


Cable: Mogen 
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a per Plane-Mile Cents per Plane-Mile MAINTENANCE COST 
1960 1959 


Airline 1958 | Airline 1960 1959 1958 


Dollars per Hour of Fligh 
Airline 1960 1959 195: 





NEA-6B . 112.62 104.7 102.7 LOCKHEED 049/749 
SLI-6A .. -- (15453 146.09 ...... | CAP .......... 1596 1428 168.0 
UAL-6 ........ 1020 88.0 105.0) TWA 049 ..... 1104 103.2 112.1 JET AIRCRAFT 
= : a ws ae 7 ..... . 108.7 103.7 BOEING 707 
x . f . AA-123 ...... $ 171.75 $ 137.22 
ot a a — LOCKHEED 1049/1649 BNF-220 ..... 294.17 365.06 
ioc es | coe. 239.0 ©1710 ~— 149.0: | CAL - 155.03 203.39 
ny TWA-I31 ..... 221.57 228.07 
DOUGLAS DC-7, 7B, 7C, 7F cesses | ay = - ae 392.12 
180.0 167.0 130.0 : 140.1 125.9 WAL* 215.89 
161.0 177.0 tee eee 154.9 134.4 *Leased aircraft. 
164.83 137.28 116.0 oagee’ . , ‘ 
hbo . 204.0 210.3 | 
144.0 135.4 134.9 CONVAIR 
1770 2360 1840 Cage Y 162.0 1311 | ane : thas 


105.0 
153.0 MARTIN 4-0-4 eeweaee 169.24 


188.0 | rrr 1) © ae BOUGLAS BC-8 
... $ 234.83 $ 224.26 

SE sea ans 
268.50 ..... 
167.44 184.96 














TURBOPROP AIRCRAFT 
LOCKHEED ELECTRA 
... $ 177.61 $ 108.24 

219.64 125.26 
115.90 142.63 
179.53 75.55 
166.56 103.49 


VICKERS VISCOUNT 
$ 8453 $ 53.59 
61.09 75.07 
58.24 50.75 





PISTON AIRCRAFT 
CONVAIR 240 


weeeeee $ 45.10 $ 50.16 
44.02 34.11 


CONVAIR 340/440 
.. $ 6044 $ 32.91 
, 38.88 39.36 
36.67 53.57 
68.70 61.81 
39.37 38.50 


CURTISS C-46 
.. $ 69.93 $ 47.04 $ 
49.83 38.90 
29.81 32.63 


DOUGLAS DC-3 
$ 38.69 $ 21.30 
' 20.62 18.64 
22.46 21.12 
83.24. 
34.60 2741 


Hokanson H-35 Mobile Air Conditioner 


Wherever there’s a world “hot spot”—climatically speak- 
ing that is—you'll find a Hokanson H-35 Mobile Air 
Conditioner supplying cool, dry air for the comfort of 
jet age passengers while their plane is on the airport. 
Outstanding performance in any range of tempera- 
ture and humidity...trouble-free operation...and DOUGLAS DC-6, 6A, 6B 
low initial cost have made the H-35 ground AA DC-% . $ 66.10 $ 64.19 59.64 
support air conditioner a favorite of leading -A .. 87.43 54.8! 55.21 


airlines the world over. -B ... 73.18 65.42 57.04 
BNF-6 = 112.83 60.31 51.81 


Cc. G. HOKANSON COMPANY, INC, CAP-6B* .. 116.02 , 
DAL6 ....... 61.47 59.06 47.08 


2140 Pontius Avenve * Los Angeles 25, Calif. EAL6B 36.12 6251 38.68 

MK-6 ‘ 91.19 

NAL-6 ... . 133.67 91.85 80.16 
17521 100.82 70.78 
61.65 53.99 46.99 


DOUGLAS DC-4 


67.35 68.58 


erry 80.35 74.40 ies 
“*RELIABILITY IN SPECIALIZED AIR CONDITIONING” 55.24 49.27 105.11 
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Dollars per Hour of Flight 
1960 1959 1958 


lirline 





55.24 
50.06 
45.82 


51.14 
48.13 
42.31 


= 


-6A . 
-6B . 
WAL-6B . 


Leased aircraft. 


86.12 
41.07 


DOUGLAS DC-7, 7B, 7C, 7F 

\A DC-7 $ 122.21 $ 133.11 $ 
-7F 87.37 135.18 
BNF-7C 168.40 101.54 
CAL-7B . 120.35 156.96 
DAL-7/7B 101.59 105.21 
EAL-7B . 88.60 106.58 
NAL-7/7B 108.45 147.57 

RID-7C 32.10 

UAL-7 89.44 

-7A 97.97 


89.23 


749 
90.87 
66.84 
59.56 


LOCKHEED 049 
$ 122.64 $ 
66.66 
68.89 


1649 
119.25 
120.63 
112.13 
167.14 


LOCKHEED 1049 

EAL 1049 .... $ 86.95 $ 
1049C .. 96.35 
1049G 83.9! 
NAL 1049H 189.58 
S&W 146.07 
SLI 125.04 
TWA 135.22 
106.84 
79.93 
125.03 


123.59 
65.75 
98.81 
84.37 
97.45 


1049H 
1049 
1049G 
1049H 
1649 


MARTIN 4-0-4 


$ 37.55 $ 52.96 
49.68 40.25 


90.85 | 





AIRCRAFT UTILIZATION 


No. of Hrs. Per Day 





Airline 


No. of Hrs. Per Day 
Aircraft Dom. Int'l 





| Airline Aircraft Dom. Int'l 





JET AIRCRAFT 
Boeing 707/720 





GNF .... 
| CAL 
| NAL 
| NEA .. 
PAA—1I21 
—300 
TWA—131 
—33! 
UAL 
WAL 


*Leased aircraft 


Convair 880 


| DAL... 
| EAL 


8 

7: 
0: 
7: 
8: 


| UAL 


BNF 


eee 
NEA ... 


DAL .. 
| EAL .. 
NAL 
PAA ... 
UAL 7:24 


TURBOPROP AIRCRAFT 
Lockheed Electra 
33 


39 
12 
6 


Vickers Viscount 

8:55 
7:08 
6:59 


13 
10 


— 


: - DC.- 
8 F : - 
-6B .. 


PISTON AIRCRAFT 
Convair 240 


34 5:23 
4 5:13 


Convair 340/440 . 
31 


6: 
7: 
7: 
6: 
4: 


2:54 
4:47 
4:37 


5:00 
5:58 
; 5:56 


Douglas DC-4 

10 

3 
3(c) 

te 19 
Douglas DC-6, 6A, 


6 
6A . 


5:59 





SPECIFY 


>-FRONTIES 


AIRLINES 
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No. of Hrs. Per Day 


No. of Hrs. Per Day 
Airline Int'l | Airline Aircraft Dom. Int'l 


No. of Hrs. Per Da 


Airline 


Aircraft 


Dom, 


Int) 





CAL 
DAL 
NAL 
| PAA 


4:42 
6:00 


PAA 


SLI 
UAL 


RID 
UAL 


6:06 
1:34 


WAL ce : ' 


Douglas DC-7, 7B, 7C, 7F 
ae Gee... : : Lockheed 049/749 


-7F (c) .. : : 29 6:33 
BNF -7C 5 : ee aid 37 5:08 


TTA GOES 
CONVAIR ! 


PRIL 1, 1961, NEW TTA 
S were placed in sGheduled air 








and modernization pr 


pw, 250 mph air-conditioned, 
pressurized and weather-radar equipped 
CONVAIRS will add to the comfort and 
convenience of air travelers in the rapidly- 
expanding South and Southwest area, 
providing fast, on-time flights . . . connect- 
ing with other airlines that serve cities 
throughout the U.S.A. and the World. 


ROUTE YOUR PASSENGERS ON TTA CONVAIRS 
OR ON THE MANY TTA STARLINERS! 


FLY VIA 


Trans-Texas Airways 
serving TEXAS, ARKANSAS, LOUISIANA, 
MISSISSIPPI and TENNESSEE 





Lockheed 1049/1649 


(c) Cargo 


s2ze 


AAAI en, Aaie oe 
Sieh dind:. Oe 
SRSESEB: 


= 
an 
oOo 


TRANSPORT SPEEDS 





Revenue 
Airline 


Flight Hrs. 


Miles 


Revenue Average 
Speed 





JET AIRCRAFT 
BOEING 707/720 


81,141 
8,307 
18,274 
407 
2,538 
1,791 
47,800 
29,196 
2,968 
119,422 


TWA -131 ... 
ee 


*Leased Aircraft. 


38,711,000 
3,899,435 
8,623,000 

186,430 
1,161,417 
828,888 

22,650,644 

14,525,630 
1,238,276 

91,824,720 


CONVAIR 880 


6,558 
202 
6,760 


3,078,153 
83,720 
3,161,873 


DOUGLAS DC-8 


12,513 
14,218 

3,808 
30,539 


5,407,348 
6,713,068 
1,828,753 
13,979,708 


TURBOPROP AIRCRAFT 
LOCKHEED ELECTRA 


71,778 
14,909 
99,334 
28,139 
16,234 
230,394 


20,878,000 
4,359,602 
28,091,272 
7,999,344 
5,017,072 
66,345,290 


VICKERS VISCOUNT 


181,763 
36,605 
25,588 

243,956 


44,077,341 
9,626,000 
5,737,614 

59,440,955 


PISTON AIRCRAFT 
CONVAIR 240 


72,945 
8,167 
81,112 


13,461,000 
1,665,076 
15,126,676 


CONVAIR 340/440 


76,919 
72,544 
52,334 
17,703 
219,500 


15,555,863 
14,083,901 
9,426,318 
3,186,473 
42,472,055 


477 
469 
472 
458 
459 
463 
474 
498 
417 
477 


**Iinterchange Operation. 


469 
414 
467 


20 

19 
18( 
18( 
193 
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Flight 
Hours 


Rev. 


Miles Speed 


Avg. | 


Flight 


Airline Hours 


Rev. Avg. 
Miles Speed 





CURTISS C-46 
2,120 
8,741 

31,222 
42,083 


1,597,654 
5,972,783 
7,972,352 


DOUGLAS DC-3 
19,586 2,623,104 
20,539 3,148,000 
7,455 1,048,053 
670 83,428 
23,207 3,165,014 
71,727 10,067,599 


DOUGLAS DC-4 
24,271 3,943,601 
3,279 608,211 
5,805 1,207,797 
12,457 2,694,664 
45,812 8,454,273 


DOUGLAS DC-6, 6A, 6B 


AA DC-6 
-bA 
-6B 

BNF DC-6 

CAP -6B 

CAL -6B 

DAL DC-6 

EAL -6B 


MK DC-6 . 


AAY, 1961 


11,110 
10,061 
43,551 
27,177 
20,821 

3,003 
42,992 
20,898 

934 

8,613 
14,100 
36,510 

1,991 
76,454 

418,215 


25,285,000 
2,414,000 
9,907,000 
6,382,551 
4,998,907 

734,000 
9,999,863 
5,218,958 

217,595 
1,800,967 
3,046,482 
8,590,542 

499,792 

18,075,681 

97,171,338 


401,915 





DOUGLAS DC-7, 7B, 7F 
63,617 17,747,000 
19,787 5,468,000 
17,506 4,854,854 
7,484 2,098,000 
45,848 12,106,980 
58,423 14,815,918 
14,567 3,786,962 
-7B .. 60,567 16,215,732 
NAL -7/7B .. 18,053 4,707,382 
RID -7C .... 20 5,467 
305,872 71,806,295 


LOCKHEED 049/749 
9,654 2,062,581 
9,773 2,091,177 

60,166 13,252,376 
70,557 15,549,861 
150,150 32,955,995 


LOCKHEED 1049/1649 

27,205 6,453,442 
28,945 7,087,798 
5,028 1,322,202 
21,331 4,738,346 
7,943 1,992,530 
21,510 5,732,773 
9,710 2,415,217 
7,592 1,855,166 
63,876 16,398,350 
17,217 4,487,145 
55,615 14,544,098 

266,472 67,027,067 


MARTIN 4-0-4 
115,998 20,229,221 
38,312 6,949,964 
154,230 27,139,185 


AA DC-7 
-7F 

BNF -7C .... 

CAL -7B .... 

DAL -7/7B .. 

BAL -78 ..... 
ee 


CAP 049 .... 
GAL 70? .... 
TWA 049 ... 

Pe 03 


EAL 1049 .. 
1049C . 
1049 (c) 
1049G . 
1049H . 
1049H . 
1049H . 
1049 .. 
1049G . 
1049H . 
1649 
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ENGINE OVERHAUL 





Overhaul Periods & Costs 
Time Cost per 


Airline Model (Hrs.) Overhaul 











TURBINE ENGINES 


ALLISON D501 
ae 1400 
..DI3 1200 
1200 
1200 
1600 


BNF 
EAL 
NAL 


P&aW JT 3/4 
..JT3C-6 1800 
JT3C-7 1200 
JT3D-1 1000 
JT4A-3,-9 1200 
..JT3C-6 —-1600* 
JT3C-6 1200 
... JT4A-9 1200 
..JT4A-9 1000 
JT3C-6 1600 
JT4 1400 
..JT3C-6 1200 
JT3C-7 1000 
_ JT4A —-:900 
WAL ”.JT3C-6 1000 


*Increased to 1800 on 3-1-61. 


CAL 
DAL 
EAL 
NAL 
TWA 


UAL 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CJ805 
NA 
NA 


DAL 


TWA 800 


ROLLS ROYCE DART 


..510 3100 
. .525 1900 


$3.07/hr. 
$12,500 


CAP . 
CAL 








‘If the destination is 
in the Pacific West... 


O° 


is going your way 
(by Jet- Powered F-27) 


West Coast Airlines flies to the most cities in the Pacific West 
(more than 60, in six great states and Canada) and connects 
with the most major airlines. Book WCA the rest of the way! 








Overhaul Periods & Costs Overhaul Periods & Costs 
Ae Time Cost per Time Cost per 
Airline Model (Hrs.) Overhaul Airline Model (Hrs.) Overhau: 





510 2900 NA CBIé 1800 

. 526 1200 NA CBI6é 2500 
CBIé 2000 

PISTON ENGINES CBI6é 1700 


..CBI6 2100 
P&W R2800 
1900 $ 7,372 WRIGHT TURBO COMPOUND 
B 1100 3,144 1500 
—7M2 1600 5,870 1400 
CBI6/17 2030 NA 
—83AM7 2030 NA 
—83AM4A 1830 NA 
CBIé 1800 6,334 
-83AM5 1900 6,452 
YTTTTT Al 1600 $5.63/hr. 
...CBI6 (DC-6) 2100 11,301 
CBI6é (CV440) 1800 12,062 
-57 1200 7,500 


For commercial air- ee Ur 8,097 
CBIé 1900 8,097 


CB ; 
craft water systems Se = Ue 


eesevet a ae NA 
balaiel a ....034 1450 5,600 
-5iMI 1550 3,600 
-7M2 1550 8,600 
ae .. CBIE 2000 NA 
FLIGHT CREW EMPLOYMENT 
Pilots and Flight Cabin 
Co-pilots Engineers Attendants 
Airline 19600—~—t*=é‘«‘S *S:tCdOC*«iSD 1960 1959 
‘ American ............ 1,550 1,661 607 647 1,385 1,443 
eee 422 433 110 105 291 324 
Capital . Ss EE 708 775 32 34 438 508 
Continental paket 247 Like 38 195 227 
om eh itis cee oe 510 526 
Eastern ...... ; , 1,839 542 605 1,294 1,538 
Mackey ....... Ee waute 2 ca i : 
| National ..... wart 361 117 116 259 296 


Northeast .. ne 269 50 56 200 193 
Northwest us 490 607 196 256 420 571 
Panagra .. tas 108 ae can aaled 99 
Pan Am 1,430 1,574 507 544 NA 1,220 
Riddle aes 179 79 5 nies 

S&W .. ? : 108 ean 63 ais 19 
ratio, 1:5 hrs. Thirty days after initial ick .. - 30 91 13 15 25 2 
shipment, Calco guarantees user 24 hour otews 1,399 1,500 583 614 1,476 1,352 
delivery on complete units or parts any- 1,450 1,454 698 629 1,282 1,102 
where in continental U.S.A. Western : 262 287 110 121 248 258 


DATA Total ; 11,335 11,004 3,635 3,780 8,034 9,659 


© Operates at -54°C. te +71°C. ambient Others: CAL-Directors-pass. service (21); RID-navigators (2); S&W-navigators (14); 


° 3-phase, 400 cycles, 115-200V. AC, TWA-navigators (62); NWA-navigators (26); UAL-navigators (24). 
amps max. motor 


@ Oll-free air discharge 
® Delivers 1 CFM air at 45 p.s.!.g. 


sabicteps Of semen ee? ——ENGINEERING/MAINTENANCE EMPLOYMENT—— 


ROTARY ACTUATOR 


Cigarette package 
sizeactuatorremark- 
ably priced for mass 
application and bud- 
get aircraft. Un- Airline 
matched reliability, 
“off the shelf’’ deliv- 
ery. 














tains water system pressure and flow on 
commercial jet aircraft. Laboratory and 
field-proven reliability. Guaranteed com- 
pressor life 1000 hrs. with recommended 


| 
Compact, lightweight compressor main- 
maintenance. Operation to flying time 





Communications 


Productive 
aintenance 
Aircraft 
Overhaul 
Instrument 
Overhaul 
Accessory 
Overhaul 
Electronics 


Li 
M 


| Total Maint. 
& Inspection 


| Overhead 


| 
| 
| 


Total 
Total 


Bo 
a 

x 

w 

2 | 

w 

ny 

N 
BSns 
w 

= 


523 
wns 


nw 
we 


ran s 
ercn~w Ww: 
2838 

nN 


> —_ 2 
828s 


C3077 


w 
ns 


Precision electro-mechanical components 
for airborne and ground support equip- 
ment. WRITE FOR SPECIFICS. 


: 2g 
yteuse 


= 
a 


sSsogsese | Engineering 
3 


: =32-- Engine 
: ste 2snx8 Overhaul 


‘ 


128 


47 i4 v7 
782 2,717 Bii 694 89 «= s:«190 


5,066 
MANUFACTURING 2,719 =1,012 714 , 155 328 
560 ms 228 oe 


94 
70 il 66 22 
COMPANY 
(A) Eastern accessory ovhi. includes instruments. ** Productive only. Source: AIRLIFT research. 
ADDISON, ILLINOIS | * Totals for Tulsa Engineering & Maint. center only. *** UAL total excludes 2,83! field maintenance. 
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SOCIETE NATIONALE 
D'ETUDE ET DE CONSTRUCTION 
DE MOTEURS D’AVIATION 


150, BOULEVARD HAUSSMANN - PARIS-Vili* 





TURBO-REACTEUR 


ATAR 9 
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MISSILE BOMBER. New “H” model is latest version of famous 
Boeing B-52 missile bomber, most versatile long-range weapon 
system in U.S. Air Force arsenal. B-52H here carries,mock-ups 
of four Skybolt air-launch ballistic missiles. B-52s can also carry 


supersonic Hound Dog missiles for in-flight launching toward 
distant targets. Flying high or low, B-52s will provide an almost 
undetectable launch pad for missiles. They can also carry regular 
load of gravity bombs, and strike up to five targets on single mission. 


Capability has many faces at Boeing 


RESEARCH STATION. Model of space re- 
search station designed by Boeing to accommo- 
date12 men and remain in earth orbit, serving as 
research station or interplanetary launch site. 


SPACE CHAMBER. Boeing multi-stress cham- 
ber simulates six conditions of space travel in 
research to develop protective environments 
required for space vehicle crews. Chamber will 
also be used to test conditions in moon stations. 


82 


“FLYING” BOAT. Drawing of 115-foot hy 
drofoil craft Boeing is building for U.S. Navy 
Riding out of water, hydrofoil will “fly” or 
underwater wings at speeds up to 45 knots 
Powered by two 3000-hp gas turbine engines 
craft will be the biggest hydrofoil ever built 
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Jet Fuel Tops 1.3 Billion Gallons 


Avgas total is 1.18 billion as U.S. trunks burn only 843 million 


Gallons 
Avgas 


gallons compared to 964 million in jet fuel. 


1960 FUEL AND OjL CONSUMPTION 


Expense ($) 
Avgas 


Gallons 


Expense ($) 
Oi}! 


Gallons 
Kerosene 


Expense ($) 


Kerosene 





Domestic Trunks 


American 
Braniff 
Capital 
Continental 
Delta 
Eastern 
National 
Northeast 
Northwest 


United 
Western 


Total 


nternationa 


American 
Braniff 
Delta 
Eastern—San Juan 
Bermuda 
Mexico 
Mackey 
National . 
Northwest 
Pan American—Alaska 
Atlantic 
L.A.D. 
Pacific 
Panagra 
Resort 
Trans-Caribbean 
TWA 


United 
Western 
South Pacific 


Total 


ocal Service 
Allegheny 
Bonanza 
Central 
Frontier 

Lake Central 
Mohawk 
North Central 
Ozark 

Pacific 
Piedmont 
Southern 
Trans-Texas 
West Coast 


Total 


arao 


Aaxico 
\erovias 
lying Tigers 
ddle 
Seaboard 
Slick 


Total 

cop ‘er 
hicago 
s Ange'es 
ew York 


Total 


aska, Hawaii and Territoria 


laska Air 

laska Coastal 

ordova 

lis 

odiac 

orthern Consolidated 
acific Northern 


/estern Alaska 
awaiian 
sribbean 


Total 


Figures for the Year Ended September 30, 1960. 


130,594,314 
35,474,297 


32,249,002 
843,411,376 


5,265,402 


514.348 
188,150,079 


9,259,921 
802,696 
2,869,071 


1,610,352 


5,131,735 
806,500 
483,731 


1,132,817 
23,409,303 


7,527,813 
5,745,243 


$141 ,716,552 


$ 36,997,257 


$ 1,523,865* 
151,006 


10,840,976 


229,675 

75,472 
211,879 
517,026 


1,089,838 
227,145 
146.566 

99,017 


53,60!* 
| 408.099 
362.619 
14.037 
346 538 
424,661 
1,054, 476* 
51,134 


$ 5,277,731 





787,265 


77,109 
9,232 
214,231 
132,824 
233.815 
122,370 


709,58! 


14,696 
7,444 


22,140 


66.790 
13.269 
9.974 
4651 
97 
1,109 
217.'99 
11,332 


,339,571 


46,278 
5,407 


370,774 


21,474" 
178,827 

62.308 
134.500 
70,567 


467,676 


243,304,719 
30,221 201 
85,433,591 
59,990, 

46 964,238 

107,210,169 


954,593,338 


3,868,437 
5,089,711 


52.714,902 
20,058,847 


340,967,903 
1,347,789 


4,428,245 


.758.80 
470.45: 
677,21 


' 
2 
2 


4,331 424 


20,013,923 


$ 23,745,244 


11,791, 
3,512,331" 
597,762 


5,130,555 
2,059,377 


$ 25,014,752 


87,492" 
578,391 


215.343 
380 737 
540,877 


542,615 
$ 2,345,455 


$  288,906* 


141,573 








$ 430,479 


Ga ons 
Jet Oil 


57,577 
20,015 
31,555 
15.079 
12,404 


22,025 
28,199 


“186,854 


Expense ($) 
Jet Oil 
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STEPS 
TO MORE PROFITS! 


FOR PASSENGERS. THE CANADAIR/CONVAIR 540 saves time in commuter travel. Napier Eland jet- 
powered speed extends effective territory. Smooth, vibrationless flight and a spacious, comfortably pressurized 
cabin permit work or planning without travel tension. Convenient carry-on baggage racks and built-in air stairs 
shorten terminal-to-takeoff and touchdown-to-taxicab times, And to the business traveler, time is money. 


FOR OPERATORS. THE CANADAIR/CONVAIR 540 increases productivity per fleet unit. Optional 
seating capacities of 52, 60 and 72, and airline-reported direct operating costs as low as 89¢ per mile expand 
earning power. With full-payload range up to 815 miles, cruising speed up to 327 mph, and intermediate stops 
possible in less than 10 minutes, the 540 does more work for its operator than any comparable transport. And 
satisfied passengers become repeat customers. 


Jet power for the Canadair/Convair 540 is the 3500 ehp Napier Eland turboprop, designed and built for loca! 
service air transport by manufacturers with a tradition of more than 150 years of engineering leadership. World- 
wide parts and service support is provided by Napier, and Canadair, Ltd., a subsidiary of the General Dynamic: 
Corporation. Now in regular service in North America with ALLEGHENY AIRLINES, INC., QUEBECAIR 
INC., and the ROYAL CANADIAN AIR FORCE. 


-NAPIER>> 


BN GIineégs INCORPORATED 


909 Dupont Circle Building, Washington 6, D.C., NOrth 7-9300 
A Subsidiary of D. Napier & Son, Ltd., London, Eng. A Member of the English Electric Group of Companies 
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The locals’ biggest, 








Allegheny’s 52-seat 
Eland Convair 540 


Local Revenues Climb 19.5% in ‘60 


OCAL SERVICE AIRLINES count 1960 as one of 
L their more successful years and are optimistic about 
1961, but they are still pressing for solution of their No. 1 
problem: access to greater traffic potential. 

Among last year’s “plus” factors were: 

CAB’s new class mail rate system, under which 11 of the 
13 locals are now operating, and the Board’s approval of 
a 9% to 12.7% rate of return on investment. 

The Board’s firmness in adhering to its use-it-or-lose 
policy, eliminating communities from local service routes 
when they fail to meet minimum traffic standards. 

Major progress was made in the industry’s reequipment 
program. 

A “minus” factor is the continuing increase in subsidy. 
CAB says the subsidy accrual for locals will be $62,104,000 
in fiscal 1961 and $68,198,000 in fiscal 1962. The carriers 
would be happy to reverse the trend, but they point again 
to their big need: more traffic. 


A $1.6-million profit 
The traffic and financial picture for 1960: 


Total operating revenues jumped 19.5% to $146,831,000, - 


while operating expenses increased 18.8% to $145,063,000, 
resulting in operating profit of $1,768,000. Net profit was 
$1,620,000, a figure that may be misleading because it 
may include money from CAB’s setting of final mail rates 
for past periods. 

Passenger revenues increased by 14.2%. 

Originating passengers were up 6.9% to 5,695,958. 

ailable seat-miles increased 17.6% and passenger-miles 

7%. Load factor fell 2.6 points to 42.3%. 

Mail, express and freight ton-miles gained 23.4%, 9.5% 
rd 23.3%, respectively. 

All but two lines—Piedmont and Lake Central—recorded 

90 increases in passengers and passenger-miles. Pied- 





1958 
4,333,038 
844,372 
1,824,856 


ginating passengers 

‘. passenger-miles (000) 
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1,720,595 
1,802,287 
2,253,408 

9,325 
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ncluding nonpriority) 


Three-Year Look at Locals 


46.3 
97.5 


mont dropped 5.3% in passenger-miles and 5% in pas- 
sengers. LCA dipped 0.6% in passenger-miles but held 
even with 1959 in passengers. —~ 

Biggest gains were by Allegheny (33% in passenger-miles 
and 19.2% in passengers), West Coast (29.4% and 13.4%), 
Bonanza (17% and 15.4%) and Frontier (14.9% and 
10.1%). 

Five carriers—North Central, Allegheny, Mohawk, 
Pacific and Ozark—accounted for 54.3% of the industry’s 
passenger-miles and 59.3% of the passengers. North Cen- 
tral alone handled 17% of the passengers and flew 14.6% 
of the passenger-miles. 


First for Bonanza, North Central 

Among the year’s highlights: Bonanza claimed the dis- 
tinction of becoming the first operator with an all turbine- 
powered fleet (F-27s). North Central became the first 
local line to enplane more than 1 million passengers. 
Allegheny’s no-reservations commuter flights showed out- 
standing results on the Pittsburgh-Philadelphia-Providence- 
Boston route. 

The year also was marked by an Air Line Pilots Asso- 
ciation strike at Southern, and by the company’s gradual 
resumption of service with non-union pilots. 

The locals agree with CAB chairman Alan Boyd’s state- 
ment that they have been “limping along with miserable 
earnings records.” From the start of local service through 
June 30, 1960, the unappropriated retained earnings of 
all 13 carriers amounted to a net loss of $3,723,000 on 
gross revenues of $686 million. 

Most of the locals describe the class mail rate system 
as 1960’s most encouraging development, and one which 
may improve their finanical picture. The exception is Cen- 
tral, which has refused to accept the plan. 

The class mail rate is based on a carrier’s average num- 
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1960 % Change 


5,695,958 
1,170,779 


1959 


5,328,706 

1,057,134 
2,355,213 2,768,591 

44.9 42.3 
198 206 

97.2 97.0 
2,199,332 2,714,125 
2,209,986 2,419,288 
3,125,139 3,852,913 
11,440 12,413 
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TCA—FIRST IN NORTH AMERICE 
WITH NEW VICKERS VANGUARDS: 


FLY THE ROLLS-ROYCE WAY TO AND ACROSS CANADA! 


Trans-Canada Air Lines introduces the Vanguard 
—newest, finest and fastest turbo-prop in North 
America—now in service from coast-to-coast across 
Canada. What makes this plane so special? The 
experience and craftsmanship that went into its de- 
sign. Built by Vickers-Armstrongs—a member com- 
pany of the British Aircraft Corporation which 
also produced the Viscount—the new Vanguard 
is the result of know-how gained through more 
than three million Viscount flight hours. 

And it is powered by Rolls-Royce engines...your 
assurance of top quality in performance...plus a 
superbly smooth, quiet ride. 


When you think of Canada, think of 


TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 


All of this means that you travel the “Rolls- 
Royce” way... fly at 425 miles per hour... relax in 
the most elegant, comfortable surroundings and 
enjoy TCA’s outstanding “Welcome-Bienvenue” 
hospitality. For your special convenience you'll 
find built-in ramps, picture windows, inner-wall 
radiant heating and four separate cabin compart- 
ments. Choice of luxurious First Class or thrifty 
Economy class. 

‘ Fly the Vanguard now across Canada and from 
Tampa, Florida to Toronto...regular flights to 
Canada from New York and Chicago will begin 
June 15. Next time you fly to or across Canada, fly 
the Rolls-Royce way —fly TCA! 


(fy) AIR CANADA 
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Local Airline Traffic Rankings 
































at 

t. the available seat-miles flown in the . 

ronth. Each carrier knows in advance Revenue Passenger Miles 

the amount of subsidy it will receive. 1960 1959 

In addition, the plan provides subsidy 

adjustments for new routes and new so ars se 

equipment and contains a fixed allow- e 33 Ss es | 4 38 Ss 

ance for increased costs. = aan “a £9 = = ak 
Most airlines feel the system will < ss = | an ™ 2: a 

enable them to make more accurate Rank wie 2 he. oo = 

operating decisions directly related to 1. North Central ...... 171,732 14.6 74 | |. North Central ..... 159,835 15.0 

expenses and profits. 3 Mokawe I Higaon 102 | a |X Pact OI token 93 
In another major development last = Guar 200000000005 os | Ss | & Allegheny cl ‘seem 93 

year, the locals’ reequipment program 6. Piedmont .......... 8.3 rie? — err 93,860 89 

pushed forward rapidly. Of the 320- . oe oy | ite | & West Goad 22 mon 68 

plane fleet, 96 are turbine-powered orf framers 00 ‘SE ith om 8 

are of the Convair and Martin piston 11. Southern ........... 4.0 26 | 11. Southern .. 45583 4.3 

types. CAB points out that in fiscal {3 Central 2022 p(T... Be 

1958, only three of the 13 lines were ——— —_ <a 

operating Brower other than the DC-3. Total Industry ..... 1,170,779 10.7 | FORE scr rccccccceces 1,057,134 

One is all-F-27 
Currently, one is conducting all op- 

erations with F-27s, six operate mixed 

fleets of DC-3s and one other type, Passengers 

and two fly DC-3s and two other types. 1960 1959 

In fiscal 1958, less than 3% of plane- 

miles were with newer equipment; in 3 o é 

1960, the figure was 29.6%. 5 $~ + ea : $— ee 

ae , = ao °F 5 = eo °8 

Other indications of the locals’ prog- 2 8 ee S$ s 3 se 

ress are contained in a new report pre- ™ a. - - ™ , 

pared for the Association of Local en es |... 

Transport Airlines by Planning Re- 1. North Central %7 «17 6.0 | |. North Central ...... 912 (17.2 

search Corp. It shows that: [ie Bh Bite... 8 a 
Traffic and commercial revenues = § fecite 000) 88 | oT | & Redmond 2c a 9 

have grown six to cight times since Geel’) me | ae Lk wee ee 

1950, while subsidy has increased only 8. Frontier ........ 3386.0 10.1 | 8 Frontier ...........- 3075.8 

two and one-half times. 2 eee ~Seoisti=....... 8 @ 
The industry in 1960 served more =|: Tate"“Ceniral’ 22.2. ae] LAR take Geniral 0) 43 

than 115 million population in 536 ‘= —_ geraweniones 169 = 3.0 ie ER GE onc. 

cities. Some 336 of these cities re- Total Industry ....... 5,695 | oe Dl saucetcnsasics 5,329 


ceived their only air service from locals. 

More than 8,000 route miles have 
been added in the past three years, 
4.600 of them in the past year. 








LOCAL ON-TIME PERFORMANCE 1959 vs 1960 


Include military bases 
Locals are serving 355 military 
ses, of which 60 are entirely depend- 
ent on them for commercial air service. 
Route miles have increased 101% 
in the past 10 years, and cities served 
e:clusively increased 90%. In the same 
p-riod, the trunks’ route miles gained 
co ly 13% and cities served exclusively 
decreased 25%. Passenger train-miles 
copped 41%. 
Industry employment tops 12,000, 
1 annual payroll is $63.5 million. 
On the pessimistic side, the report 
S ites that new turbine-powered equip- 
r ent—both local and trunk—“has not 
t ought with it the economies in labor 
¢ st which were anticipated from the 
ater productivity of the aircraft. 


ese costs, together with mounting : 3 
d preciation and amortization charges, TWO-YEAR COMPARISON of local airline “on time” performance shows that nine 


¢ ntinue to be the major problems in of the thirteen carriers recorded an improvement in 1960 (black) over 1959 (white). 
a line cost control.” m@ West Coast, Piedmont and Central, the leaders in ’59, repeated their performance in 60. 
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EVERY 20 SECONDS 


somewhere in the world a 


ROLLS-ROYCE 
turbine powered airliner 


takes off 


ROLLS-ROYCE OF CANADA LIMITED, BOX 1400, ST. LAURENT, MONTREAL 9, P. Q. 


ROLLS-ROYCE LIMITED ¢ DERBY « ENGLAND AERO ENGINES ¢ MOTOR CARS « DIESEL AND GASOLINE ENGINES « ROCKET MOTORS « NUCLEAR PROPULSIO + 
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Despite the progress chronicled in the report, and 
sspite class mail rates and new equipment, the fact re- 
ains that the locals, to break even, would have to have 
load factor of 69.7%, or 27.3 points above its present 
vel. Each percentage point increase in load factor would 
ean $1.4 million more annual revenue for the industry. 
How can traffic be increased and subsidy decreased? 
AB says new equipment and expanded route systems 
ill tend to increase subsidy in the years immediately 
read. “They should, however, after a period of integration, 
make a substantial contribution toward reversal of this 
trend,” the Board adds. 


—a ee - 


<< - 


All agree, but disagree 


Locals don’t agree completely with this statement. New 
routes and new equipment don’t solve the problem, they 
state. “When we are permitted to operate our present route 
systems in an economic manner, subsidy will show a con- 
tinuing reduction,” says one observer. 

CAB chairman Boyd states: “The carriers must have 
the right to extend the distance between landings. Maybe 
what I am saying here is that assuming we can work out 
our subsidy problems, the management of the local car- 
riers must have more flexibility in their operation. 

“This cannot be done, however, to the detriment of the 
existing pattern of service provided by the trunk carriers. 
The CAB has undertaken a gradual program to authorize 
skip-stop and nonstop authority . . . This has proved to 
be of benefit. Carrier management feels, however, that 
the Board has not yet sufficiently relaxed its restrictions.” 

Management indeed agrees that restrictions haven’t been 
sufficiently relaxed. And some industry officials won’t buy 


PUBLIC SERVICE PAYMENTS 


RELATED TO PUBLIC BENEFITS 
PUBLIC SERVICE PAYMENTS 
PER PERCENT OF 





















































PASSENGER COMMERCIAL ROUTE MILES 
(DOLLARS) REVENUES SERVED 
12 1 70 T T 38,000 
PAYMENTS AS PERCENT OF 
COMMERCIAL REVENUE 
10F 60 
. 
= eorananne” 
8h sop 2m > Lo 32,000 
®ae8* 
PAYMENTS PER PASSENGER 
6 40 28,000 
—_— 

4 30 } } 

ok ROUTE MILES SERVED 24,000 
2 20 20,000 

< <s 
of o 
1955 1956 19571958 1959 1960 
FISCAL YEAR 


SHARP RISE in subsidy per passenger was touched off by 
even sharper rise in route miles served. 


Boyd’s statement that flexibility must not be obtained to 
the detriment of the trunks. Removal of restrictions might 
divert from the trunks in some instances, but would re- 
sult in a substantial decrease in subsidy now paid by the 
taxpayers, they maintain. 
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BFG fabric tread tires run cooler, last longer 


AN " a Pree Sd 


BFG fume panel with pressure sealing zipper gives easy access 





B.F.Goodrich helps make the JetStar 
a small-field, all-weather performer 


All-weather capability of the new Lockheed JetStar 
gets an assist from proven BFG pneumatic De-Icers, 
which equip the leading edges of wing and tail sur- 
faces. The BFG system was chosen for its light 
weight and simplicity. An electronic timer activates 
the solenoid in the distributor valve which then 
pulsates the De-Icer with turbine bleed air. 

Ability of the JetStar to operate from small fields, 
of less than 5000 feet, demands dependability on 
the runway. Here BFG disk brakes and wheels, of 
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the same type used on big passenger airliners, 
provide fast, chatter-free stops. A thermally bal- 
anced brake design assures constant high torque 
throughout the life of the lining. And many of the 
JetStars will roll on BFG fabric-tread jet tires. 
BFG-engineered products contribute to the de- 
pendability of every U.S. commercial aircraft 
operating today. For complete information check 
with B.F.Goodrich Aviation Products, a division of 
The B.F.Goodrich Company, Dept. AL-5, Akron, Ohio. 
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How Local Stops Rank in Traffic 


Complete report of daily traffic generation 
pinpoints cities exposed to “Use It Or Lose It” edict 














service airlines in 1960 generated below the minimum 
number of daily passengers required by the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board’s “use it or lose it” policy. 

In a report outlining service to cities served by local 
service carriers, the Board reiterated its stand that a daily 
average of at least five persons over the twelve months 
following the initial six months of service must be gener- 
ated in order for service to be maintained to any local 
community. 

The report was the second in a series of quarterly com- 
pilations showing passenger traffic originating at all cities 
served by the locals. It showed that 28 cities generated 
fewer than two passengers per day, while three communities 
—Lubbock, Tex., Plainview, Tex. and Colorado Springs, 
Colo., all served by Central Airlines—produced under one 
passenger per day over the year. 

Another city, generating under one daily passenger, in- 
augurated service during 1960—Lemmon, S. Dak., served 
by Frontier Airlines. 

Of the 28 cities with fewer than two daily passengers, 
three—Frankfort, Ky., served by Piedmont; and Pontiac 
and Port Huron, Mich., served by North Central—first re- 
ceived service in 1960. 

Of 43 additional stops which were new in 1960, 19 fell 


Or*.: HUNDRED THIRTEEN cities served by local 


below the CAB minimum of five daily passengers, al- 
though six of these were only a fraction of a passenger 
below the minimum. 

Only Allegheny Airlines had a perfect slate, with no 
cities below the five-passenger minimum. Next were Paci- 
fic Air Lines, with two under-five-a-day cities; Bonanza 
and Mohawk, with four each; and Lake Central and Pied- 
mont, with five each. Heading the list was Frontier Air- 
lines, with 29 cities below the minimum. 

At the other end of the yardstick, Chicago took the lead 
with a daily average of 1198 passengers apportioned to 
three local service carriers: North Central (745), Ozark 
(348) and Lake Central (105). Next was New York/ 
Newark, with 470 for Mohawk and 261 for Allegheny, 
a total of 731. 

The top ten traffic generating cities for the locals ranked 
as follows: Chicago; New York/ Newark; Pittsburgh: 313, 
split between Allegheny (297) and Lake Central (16); 
Los Angeles: 306, shared by Pacific (211) and Bonanza 
(95); Washington, D.C.: 292, split 132 for Allegheny and 
160 for Piedmont; Milwaukee: 276, all North Central; 
San Francisco: 263, all Pacific; Phoenix: 228, with Bon- 
anza (171) and Frontier (57); Minneapolis/St. Paul: 221, 
all North Central; and Dallas: 213, shared by Central (58) 
and Trans-Texas (155). s 














Local Traffic Statistics | 
ALLEGHENY AIRLINES, INC. { oy S 1 A N I A A E Oo U S 
Originati Avera Dail 
i eS VERTICAL SPEED INDICATOR 
UNDER 10 . 
. ete e 
Buffalo, N.Y. 7.94 | 
st Son’ ier 8 | with steady readability in turbulence 
Hazlet Pa. .. 7.32 
in tee, Ge? 835 IT'S THE SKIPPER’S WORD 
Oil City/Frantlin, Pa. 8.07 “First significant improvement in 25 years—accelerometer 
Reading, Pa.* 7.68 | actions superimposed on the bleed rate mechanism provides 
9 penne ; accurate instantaneous instead of false lagging indications.” 
alisbury, Md. ..... --+ 0.32 | Captain Charles H. Daudt 
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GAIN 30% GREATER 
REFUELING EFFICIENCY 


Garsite Fueling Equipment 
is Reducing Ground Time 
At Airports Around the World 





ee eerie Woo en” MMe A | 





fe’ F vii 3 
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A continuing program of fuel equipment engineering plus years of pioneering ex- 
perience in such advanced concepts as ramp hydrant refueling enable Garsite 
Products, Inc. to offer a complete line of refueling equipment and accessories. 
Garsite’s advanced equipment enables airport operators at small, medium or large 
airports to gain valuable ground time because of its superior pumping speed and 
ease of handling. Wide choice of models permits selection of equipment best suited 
for the particular airport’s requirements. Other exclusively Garsite benefits include: 


@ built-in fuel quality contro! 
@ higher safety factor 
@ rugged construction for long life, low maintenance 


@ greater flexibility of use, and 
@ attractive styling and cleanliness. 
Write for full details on any one, or all, of the units above. 


GARSITE 


Products, Inc. 





4045 Merrick Road, Seaford, Long Island, New York / SUnset 1-7777 
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Ne ae hdc aes aleaelee 81.: 
TN SS er ee ns eee 123.2 
New York, N.Y./Newark, NJ. ....... 261.7 
Philadelphia, Pa./Camden, N.J. ......173.7 
EE ee ae 297.7 
Scranton/Wilkes-Barre, Pa. . 106.5 
| ere 132.2 
Williamsport, Pa. .. . 545 
* Service inaugurated in 1960. 
BONANZA AIR LINES, INC. 
Originating Average Daily 
City Passengers 
UNDER 10 
Apple Valley, Cal. 6.90 
Blythe, Cal. .... ott 5.02 
Cedar City, Utah .... 4.81 
Flagstaff, Ariz. ...... 3.07 
Grand Canyon, Ariz.* 6.28 
Kingman, Ariz. ........ unre 3.56 
«Sere +) nares Oe 
Ne cas 
1! THROUGH 50 
El Centro, Cal. . 36.10 
Indio/Palm Springs, Cal. ... 25.38 
ae . 38.97 
Riverside/Ontario, Cal. .. 50.30 
Riverside Airport ... ee 
Ontario International Airport -os ona 
Salt Lake City, Utah ......... . 36.32 
San Diego, Cal. ... ‘ice e cc 
| Santa eee & Beach, poor: 17.58 
Yuma, Ariz. ‘ ; 33.37 
MORE THAN 50 
Las Vegas, Nev. . .. 130.19 
Los Angeles, Cal. .. 95.53 
Phoenix, Ariz. .. .. 171.42 
*Service inaugurated in 1960. 
CENTRAL AIRLINES, INC. 
Originating Average Daily 
City Passengers 
UNDER 10 
Ada, Okla. . 2.65 
Amarillo, Tex. ..... 7.35 
Ardmore, Okla. ....... 2.07 
Bartlesville, Okla. 5.78 
Borger, Tex. : 4.99 
Colorado Springs, | “Colo. 0.88 
Denver, Colo. 3.75 
Duncan, Okla. 6.00 
Enid, Okla. . 7.54 
Guymon, Okla. 5.43 
iid ao cack en ibh 5.72 
Hot Springs, Ark. 9.00 
Lamar, Colo. .. 2.8 
nan lane bain seh aac ee 7.38 
eee see ae II 
McAlester, Okla. 2.6 
Muskogee, Okla. ....... 3.2 
a 4.5 
Plainview, Ter. ........ eee 
Ponca City, Okla. ...... a 
Sherman/Denison, Tex. .. 0.5 
I, 5. 
Il THROUGH 50 
Fayetteville, Ark. ....... 21.4 
Ft. Smith, Ark. ........  okeeon ae 
SO 11.3 
ES nceames os wis 17.5 
Lawton/Ft. Sill, Okla. ... 38.6 
Little Rock, Ark, ....... 13.5 
Oklahoma ae Okla. 38.9 
St. Louis, Mo. . ~ 19.2 
Topeka, Kans. ........ .. 20.0 
SS . “ee ... 18.6 
Wichita, Kans. ..... P . 6 
Continued on page ¥ 
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calouette ii 


World altitude record 
for helicopters of all categories 
(36,037 ft. on June 13th, 1958) 









THE BEST HELICOPTERS 
FOR HIGH-ALTITUDE 


OPERATIONS a lll 












alouette Iii 


Landing on the DEO TIBAA (19,698 ft.), Himalaya, in Novem- 
ber 1960, with 2 people on board and 550 lbs. of fuel and 
equipment 


SUD AVIATION 


37 - BOULEVARD DE MONTMORENCY - PARIS (16°) - TEL: BAG. 84-00 
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Continued from page 92 


Dallas, Tex. . Fe ... 58.44 
Kansas City, Mo. ...... .. 52.34 





Glasgow, Mont. .... 
Glendive, Mont. ........ 
Great Falls, Mont. .... 
Gunnison, Colo. 


MORE THAN 50 


Havre, Mont. : 
Hot Springs, S.Dak. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho ..... 


FRONTIER AIRLINES, INC. 


Originating Average Daily Senestel Stak 
perial, Neb. 
chy Passengers Jackson, Wyo. . 
UNDER 10 SS Se ee 
Ainsworth, Neb. = : , > eC ee ey 
Alamosa, Colo. ,; 8.36 Lemmon, S.Dak.* 
Alliance, Neb. . ig . 3.98 Lewistown, Mont. .... 
Beatrice, Neb. -.ees 2.94  Lovell/Powell/Cody, Wye. 
Bismarck/Mandan, ar Cody Airport ... 
Chadron, Neb. re Powell Airport ... 
Cortez, Colo. . in 8.04 McCook, Neb. ...... 
Dickinson, N.Dak. . shade 2.20 Miles City, Mont. .. 


a ES ee eee 


Hastings, Neb. veseteseeteseeeeens 





Completely automated spare parts ordering conforming 
to ATA Spec 200, and covering the most important 


product lines in Aviation is now available from Airwork. 


Three major airlines now use this time and 
money saving service. 

For the past year and one-half, Airwork has been 
saving important lead time in airline provisioning and 
replenishment. This reduction in lead time has 
reduced customer capital requirements and inventory 

- produced other important savings. 

For full information, call your nearest Airwork 

branch office. 
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Minot, N. Dak. .... 5 
os cone sins dn a eda eo EE I 
Montrose/ Delta, Colo. ‘ie hae 
Norfolk, Neb. .... ane ot 
Prescott, Ariz. ........... —— | 
Rawlins, Wyo. ..... L.é 
Rock Springs, Wyo. . 64 
oc cast ede mendes 1. 
Sidney, Mont. ....... ~ - we 
Sidney, Neb. . . 2.95 
Silver City/Hurley, N.Mex. . 7.8 
St. Joseph, Mo. .... ; . §.20 
i eee o> ll 
Valentine, Neb. ........... ‘tugs =e 
. ea sos” tt 
_  & ~ Stree Ar hr 4.04 
a re —— ee 
Wolf Point, Mont. . suchaadens sae 1.41 
TMM, ‘sriwks ots teneweows 5.75 
It THROUGH 50 
Albuquerque, N.Mex. ............... 44.69 
SE —E re 20.54 
0 OT eee 
Cheyenne, Wyo. ..... .. 23.52 
Durango, Colo. ...... .. 18.86 
Farmington, N.Mex. . ... 35.55 
Flagstaff, Ariz. .. 15.45 
Grand Island, Neb. .. 12.01 
Grand Junction, Colo. ... 44.87 
Kansas City, Mo. .. .. 40.20 
Lincoln, Neb. ..... .. 45.17 
North Platte, Neb. voce Cae 
Omaha, Neb. .. —— 
Pueblo, Colo. .. 15.86 
Rapid City, S.Dak. ... 1748 
Riverton/Lander, Wyo. . 15.42 
Salt Lake City, Utah 43.89 
Scottsbluff, Neb. ........ 17.41 
Tucson, Ariz. ...... ion .. 30.83 
MORE THAN 50 

Denver, Colo. ..... . . 167.84 
Phoenix, Ariz. .... .. 57.51 


* Service inaugurated ‘in 1960. 


LAKE CENTRAL AIRLINES, INC. 


Originating Average Daily 


City Passengers 
UNDER 10 
Bloomington, Ind. ; Sain sce cae 
Detroit, Mich. ose ee 
Dover/New Philadelphia, Ohio ....... 3.40 
Erie, Pa. .. + .. 70 
Kalamazoo, Mich. ; 8.66 
Marion, Ind. .. iesek. Se 
Marion, Ohio . co aa 
Portsmouth, Ohio same 
Richmond, Ind. . ... §.02 
Toledo, Ohio ... eS 
Zanesville, Ohio .. — | 
I! THROUGH 50 

| eee 
I, ie ne wcnwvbee vecmt 24.07 
Cleveland, Ohio ..... .. 35.39 
NN, ad rn a cans bee wedka 11.8 
Dayton and Me og SD cnaatenn 18.3 
Grand Rapids, Mich. ............... 15.8 
Kokomo/Logansport/ Peru, _ a ee 11.6 
I QS cS cadens se bucuae 40.3 
I aii oe wk hace ees ae 17.9 
Mansfield, Ohio .... a ekg tae a dec 
Muncie, Ind. ....... 5 eg vs aot 
I. vita uct. eksnbe ny oleae 
OS 4 See ee sees 
Terre Haute, Ind. .... = .. 218 
Youngstown, Ohio .............,.....26.5 


MORE THAN 50 


Cileege, @. ........ es hee A 105.80 
Columbus, |i geen aos 5 68.37 
PI, WS: cc dndecascvcceeces 67.72 


AIRLIF! 
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MOHAWK AIRLINES, INC. 
driginating Average Daily 
City Passengers 
UNDER 10 
ylen Falls, N.Y. eae 
amestown, N.Y.* 4.30 
eene, N.H. ee es 1.87 
)gdensburg, N.Y. 9.29 
ee Ge. coe dcssas ; 3.89 
Norcester, Mass. .......... 5.61 
1! THROUGH 50 

Albany, N.Y . myth alcatel 
Cleveland, Ohio * . .... 18.76 
Erie, Pa. . 28.05 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. cs 14.84 
Providence, R.I.* ; : 16.39 
Springfield/ Westfield, Mess. ......... 32.23 
Watertown, N.Y. . : 21.41 
I NY IE. g a\westdvigiaieraieca ws 41.68 


MORE THAN 50 
ened ate 
N.Y. 


ADRS .. . 169.78 

Boston, Mass. soew Ome 
Buffalo and Niagara Falls, N.Y. .. 95.07 
Detroit, Mich. 57.63 
Elmira/Corning, N.Y. ; 71.74 
Ithaca/Cortland, N.Y. ; 78.57 
New York, N.Y./Newark, N rq ....-470.01 
New York International Airport ... 120.15 
Newark Airport 349.86 


Rochester, N.Y. . arate ... 66.35 
Sycracuse, N.Y. chkdieats 172.56 
Utica/Rome, N.Y. 169.50 
*Service inaugurated in 1960. 


NORTH CENTRAL AIRLINES, INC. 


Originating Average Daily 


City Passengers 
UNDER 10 
Alpena, Mich.* ‘cs ... 4,06 
Ashland, Wis. : . §.20 
Bemidji, Minn. arin 8.50 
Brainerd, Minn. cae oe 
Brookings, S.Dak. pienieainkicd? Ca 
Cadillac/Reed City, OS PO, 
Clintonville, Wis. ob vawnccin® ee 
Devils Lake, N.Dak. ............... 2.50 
Fairmont, Minn. ; 5.46 
Flint, Mich.* ' 2.94 
lronwood, Mich. .. rata ae . 6.79 
Pl Se 6.57 
Manitowoc, Wis. 2 ivuetiina is 8.72 
Mankato, Minn. “ 5.16 
Marinette, Wis. /Menominee, Mich, ... 9.61 
PE... onde cea eaeesun« 7.64 
Pin <0 <lain ic uw igneetedatiall ia 7.14 
Peliston, Mich.* .. ee 8.45 
Pierre, S.Dak. , 6.61 
ort Arthur/Fort William, Ontario, 
Canada* , | 
ontiac, Mich.* Career: | 
ort Huron, Mich.* ................ 1.84 
Oe Gh, A, iv bibecincudancs 9.50 
ockford, Ill. .. 4.04 


aginaw/Bay City/Midland, ‘Mich.* .. 9.61 
ault Sainte Marie, Mich. 
ea 


pearfish, S. Dak. . eau aii aa 1.54 
hief River Falls, Minn. ............. 4.92 
ee i ci oda eae ers 5.69 
I I, iv tinviesscuneaena 5.58 
TS ne ces ete ted 6.09 
It THROUGH 50 
aS Oe 22.15 
SI, MEE ikea catesevceneds 10.17 
atte Creek, ante Eaaekadt: 46.96 
cloit/Janesville, Wi, .... so. ae 


enton Harbon/St. Joseph, Mich.* ... 16.64 
ismarck/Mandan, N.Dak. 
hisholm/Hibbing, Minn. ............ 13.60 


\AY, 1961 





Eau Claire, Wis. 


NS” Ee eer | 
Fargo, N.Dak. ........ , Pee 
Grand Forks, N.Dak. ................ 15.01 
Hancock/Houghton, Mich. .......... 15.13 
Huron, S.Dak. ........ anor aca 
International Falls, Minn, Yee 
Iron Mountain, Mich. aio aes 
Jackson, Mich. ..... . 18.99 
La Crosse, Wis. .. a ... 20.46 
Lansing, Mich. .. 22.63 
Marquette, Mich. .... a 
Minot, N.Dak. ... ; ae, ae 
Muskegon, Mich.* ..... coca, a 
Omaha, Neb. ..... -. 
Rhinelander, Wis. .. wikis wn 
Sioux Falls, $.Dak. .. swe See 
Traverse City, Mich.* .. ee 
Watertown, S.Dak. ............ er. 
Wausau, Wis. .. 41.39 


Wisconsin Rapids/Stevens Point, Wis. 18.08 


MORE THAN 50 


Chicago, MH. .......... ... 745.08 
Rr rrr 140.27 
Duluth, Minn. /Superior, Wis. ........109.15 
Grand Rapids, Mich. ieee 51.29 
i “| Saar 94.73 
Kalamazoo, Mich. ..... 69.00 
Madison, Wis. .... ae Nee 112.28 
Milwaukee, Wis. . . ee 
Minneapolis/St. Paul, Minn. ........ 221.20 
>} ae 
South Bend, . ee See 


* Service inaugurated in 1960. 


OZARK AIR LINES, INC. 


Originating Average Daily 

City Passengers 
UNDER 10 

Austin/Albert Lea, Minn.* .......... 4.16 

Bloomington, Ill. ... ha kab hore 











KIRKSVILLE 


mid-america’s 











a 





wings... 


333 
OZARK 


Fifty-three cities in nine midwest states 


linked to each other and by connecting 


service to the wide, wide world — on the 


wings of Ozark! 


General Offices: Lambert Field, St. Louis 34, Missouri 









Cape Girardeau, Mo. .............. ee SN ne donc nnccaa soeues taney 
Clarksville, Tenn. mm. memennnetieyunee Des Moines, lowa .................. 
09 


nh UR séves 8. IS, ris oat anns cee ccaeddt 
DIN. dene dedueneusebences 8.98 Ft. Dodge, lowa .......... sree 
Danville, OM rat coud ckde Sheet bee ces ee See error 
CE TE” ciwevvcedvaadab ovens a ©. oer 
Kirksville, Mo.* .................... 2.84 Jefferson City, Mo. Sek awite 
OEE ben cikvevesselegeseve SF acess sneswhsumnmenete 
oss cube dhenneseses 9.58 Kansas City, OR epapHiMemsaee. » 
Mattoon/Charleston, Ill. ............. 5.45 Louisville, Ky. ...................4.. 
i M. ccavduetdecsekers ses 448 Mason City, lowe ...........0000:. 
RED, wags dod ovecKcavdtesecs ell, Oo=—=Ee eer 
TED. oon cigars canbe ey'ks he 3.97 Minneapolis/St. Paul, Minn. 
 . vc a ccencs atneae nee RR EN EE ore 
Wichita, Kan. ........ hckh< oe Quincy I Henwibal, Mo. 

uincy, anniba ° 
11 THROUGH 50 perry peeled 

Burlington, lowa .................... 12.25 Sioux City, evel ail ; 
Cedar Rapids, lowa ................ 41.21 Springfield, Mo. ......... mpl 
CU, IM. ce ceneseeces ae ee EE cn ceae is wousseedas cua 


42.74 





Now 
Extra 
Passenger 


Capacity 


New Burns AeroTourist Seat 
Here's a low cost seat designed with increased airline revenue 
in mind! It’s the comfortable new Burns High Density double 
and triple AeroTourist seat approved for MATS operation. 
Check these revenue-making features! 


i Low weight. Approximately 161. All parts standardized and inter- 
pounds per passenger place. changeable. 


}@ High underseat clearance for closer + Interchangeable on all DC-6, DC-7, 
spacing. and Super Constellation series. 


j@ Seats become right or left units by Quickly installed or detached for 
means of laterally adjustable legs. flexible passenger-cargo use. 


Folds into compact package 121,” 
high for in-flight storage. 


Write today for complete information. 


BURN 


BURNS AERO SEAT COMPANY INC 
3900 Coha et Street * Burbank California 




















MORE THAN 50 
Champaign/Urbana, Ill. ............. 50.7 
rt 348.9) 
Davenport, lowa/Moline, Ill. ........ 56.5’ 
ES os ached Siaiiev<scsienact 144 
St. pase Mo. ; 189.¢ 


PACIFIC AIR LINES, INC. 


Originating Average Daily 

City Passengers 

UNDER 10 
ow a gf ned Gis, Gale ons... 5.26 
Medford, Oreg. ....... hai aoaie at nile 6 
Red Bluff, Cal ESE TE AR 2.83 
Santa Rosa, Calif. ah wid aleaietessada cl ee 
"St ay 
A li REIT IS Re Sieh, he 2.36 
11 THROUGH 50 
0 EE ek eee 16.25 
Crescent City, Calif. ............... 01.46 
Oakland, CF? eee 
Oxnard/Ventura, etapa ReR RY 14.20 
Palmdale/Lancaster, Calif, ........... 10.9! 
NT Coos none cuss doen 64 16.31 
0 EE eee 26.66 
San Luis Obispo/Paso Robles, Calif ... 12.60 
Sy I GE, cccccccccescces 44.05 
SY I, IIE, eo vcccccoccecevacs 38.17 
MORE THAN 50 

E,W own necsccicescees 52.25 
Burbank, Calif. Se ee 
Eureka/Arcata, area deme 87.87 
ec acckcusensenaes 61.57 
ON err errr ree 211.44 
ae | 
TS 06 os cccwendevnenn 58.15 
Sem Peameee, Ga. ...cccccccccccs 263.05 
keer 109.02 


PIEDMONT AVIATION, INC. 


Originating Average Daily 

City Passengers 

UNDER 10 

CA: . ccdinduwentusenneews 6.96 
|, See eee 2.04 
chia cuhikd ah ou ku tae xe 7.31 
Frankfort (Capital City, Ky.) ....... 1.00 
London/Corbin, Ky. ...............- 3.84 
Morehead City/Beaufort, N.C.* ...... 2.83 
ORS are 8.5! 
Newport News/Hampton, Va. ....... 9.43 


ne: ern Pines/Pinehurst/ Aberdeen, 
DE (20.5 casdas dn nescud iamwend 


11 THROUGH 50 


I inch ek dha adeeweces 25.18 
Ashland, Ky./Huntington, W.Va. ..... 34.67 
oO eer 37.89 
I eee 34.07 
Fayetteville, N.C. .... Ser 
Greensboro/High Point, apart 22.67 
6s cect aceebbent eats 14.17 
ES EES en 23.42 
Lexington — Grass Field), Ky. .... 38.73 
TN, Siocnccaveceneascenws 46.78 
Myrtle _— EE  6ikt6 bane s0s ore 17.77 
I ea eee ek in tenn 30.95 
oe a Beg W.Va./Marietta, Ohio ... 18.77 
Princeton/Bluefield, W.Va. ........... 19.73 
Raleigh/Durham, N.C. .............. 39.32 
go vide ted eenete cane 22.13 
CE CDS ens ce tedbeeesecets 25.23 
IE, WED von wsdeveccceces 25.86 


MORE THAN 50 


Bristol, Va.-Tenn./Kingsport/ Johnston 
po ch evachanhaseadkews 106.67 
GI, WI Sccccccacccscesess 56.10 


Continued on page 99 
AIRLIFT 

























' Thank You 


Through the cooperation of the airline industry, MOHAWK’s 1960 interline and con- 










7 necting volume was the greatest in MOHAWK’s history. We—as Specialists in con- 
necting — want to thank you . . . and pledge our continued Specialist services to your 
- connecting passengers in 1961! Your MOHAWK Specialist Team 
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The SPECIALIST Airline 












MOHAWK AIRLINES, INC. © ONEIDA COUNTY AIRPORT @ UTICA-ROME, NEW YORK 


SAY, 1961 











When you use the World Aviation Directory- 
to sell the Aero/Space Market 




















You free your salesman's time for the important job of making specific proposals 
and closing orders by replacing much of his cold canvassing with live leads produced 
by your advertising in the WORLD AVIATION DIRECTORY Including Missile/Space 
Industries. 


The “yellow pages" of the WORLD AVIATION DIRECTORY are used just as the 
yellow pages of your phone book: the user has determined that he has a need, and 
now wants to know who can best fill this need; he turns to the WORLD AVIATION 
DIRECTORY "yellow pages." 


World Aviation Directory 
Including Missile/Space Industries, 1961 Summer 


Edition, Closing date— March 15, 1961 
Who Buys the World Aviation Directory? 


® Policy making executives 





® Purchasing and procurement exécytives 


@ Engineering and technical personnel in the aero/space 
and air transport industries 


How Many are Sold? 


Almost 6,000 copies’, at a single copy price of $12—twice 
@ year—an annual investment of $24, your best guarantee 
of WORLD AVIATION DIRECTORY user-value. 


Multiple Use 


The average copy of the WORLD AVIATION DIRECTORY is used by 
4.8 people*, a total of nearly 29,000 users. 


Do All These Users Purchase? 


No. But, a whopping 60.2% tell us they enter into or influence 
purchasing. This is almost 18,000 purchasing-users in a $5 billion 
aviation and a $10 billion missile/space area. 


1 Latest circulation statement. 


2 Original survey available for inspection. 


For full details call or wire: 


World Aviation Directory 
Including Missile/Space Industries 


An American Aviation Publication 


20 East 46th Street 
New York 17, New York 
YUkon 6-3900 









AIRLIFT 














ontinued from page 96 


Charlotte, N.C. . Ja <iva Ge 
Cincinnati, Ohio MAP ei 
OMEN 4 date. cis ak tata at 63.58 
Richmond, Va. ocees Oe 
Roanoke, Va. Lahsnud vee 131.86 
Washington, D.C. . ing .... 160.77 


"Service inaugurated in 1960. 


SOUTHERN AIRWAYS, INC. 





Originating Average Daily 
City Passengers 
UNDER 10 
Athens, Ga. . 8.69 
Charlotte, N.C. 4.34 
Chattanooga, Tenn.* cttaae Oe 
Decatur, Ala.* . . 5.82 
Gadsden, Ala. . 8.75 
Greenville, S.C. 4.99 
Greenwood, Miss. ; . 4.66 
Greenwood, S.C. . cose 
Hattiesburg, Miss.* a 2.91 
Jackson, Tenn.* 6.93 
Laurel, Miss. : 5.65 
Meridian, Miss.* 4.66 
Mobile, Ala. 6.65 
Moultrie, Ga. ‘ 5.70 
Natchez, Miss. 8.60 
Selma, Ala.* ... — 2.34 
Shelbyville/Tullahoma, Tenn.* . 0.83 
Spartanburg, S.C. ... ate, .. 1.88 | 
2 RSS 6.88 | 
University/Oxford, Miss 5.18 | 
Vicksburg, Miss. 3.81 | 
11 THROUGH 50 
Albany, Ga. ; 11.12 
Anniston, Ala. . 11.80 
Baton Rouge, La. . a 15.42 
See 10.85 
Briston, Va-Tenn/Kingsport/Johnson 
City, Tenn.* a ee 17.39 
Columbus, Ga. ‘ te 20.63 
Columbus, Miss. eae 17.82 
GU Skcensscs Pilea 19.61 
Eglin Air Force Base, Fla. ........... 32.23 
Florence/Sheffield/Tuscumbia, Ala.* 14.59 
Greenville, Miss. .......... : 18.16 
Gulfport, Biloxi, Miss. 5 . 14.55 
Huntsville, Ala. .. 39.20 
Jackson, Miss. .. . 24.39 
Jacksonville, Fla. . 12.25 
Knoxville, Tenn.* . 26.07 
Monroe, La. ..... 28.15 
Nashville, Tenn.* 12.44 
Panama City, Fla. . 16.16 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. .. 11.98 
Valdosta, Ga. , . 10.27 
MORE THAN 50 
Atlanta, Ga. 187.04 
Memphis, Tenn. . ih - 69.44 
New Orleans, La. .... aprese# .. 52.48 


*Service inaugurated in 1960. 


TRANS-TEXAS AIRWAYS 





Originating Average Daily 
City Passengers 
UNDER 10 
Brownwood, Tex. een ie ig 
Camden, Ark. 2. Se 
El Paso, Tex. Ree ee ae . 
Galveston, Tex. .. Bit il 2.84 
i i ie 
Magnolia, Ark. .... Dale cated aah alrgll 1.69 
OS ee 2.80 
Midland/Odessa, Tex. ............... 5.59 
4 AIS i 8.09 
ES ea areeN te 3.50 
Pecos, Tex. Be Se ee ae 1.48 
a Oe 
1! THROUGH 50 
ee 
MAY, 1961 








tree NEW .PwRITAN 


Sweep-on 
OXYGEN MASK FOR JET CREWS 


POSITION 


1703 McGee Street @ Kansas City 8, Mo. 
A subsidiary of PURITAN COMPRESSED GAS CORPORATION 


BREATHING LIFE INTO AIR AND SPACE TRAVEL 


AEROSPACE DIVISION 
= Daria EQUIPMENT, INC. 






-dJ4MS 


Can be donned 
with one hand 
in 2 se@Cs... 


@ Has been qualified as 
a quick donning mask 
for 35,000 feet of al- 
titude by F.A.A. 


e@ Not worn on the chest, 
but hangs in a “ready 
position” beside the 
crew member. 


@ Can be donned with 
one hand in 2 seconds 
over glasses and sun 


goggles. 


SMIYI Lif YOd WSVW NIDAXO NO 











NOW! 


AIR CARGO 
AIR FREIGHT 
AIR MAIL 


SERVICE 
TO 


NEW 
CITIES 
BY 

CENTRAL 


AIRLINES 











COFFEYVILLE 
DODGE CITY 
FORT LEONARD WOOD 
GARDEN CITY 
GOODLAND 
GREAT BEND 
HAYS 
HUTCHINSON 
INDEPENDENCE 
JUNCTION CITY 
MANHATTAN 
PARSONS 
PUEBLO 
SALINA 




























MEE va o's Cava dhedesiarss seed er ice accudanes Lg 
SOG EI VOR: ky oes cevdta dees ge” EC 
te” RE a ee ee Se | MI 5 as cn ceeacaets dh due ht 
I ae ne ee i ££ aaa er 47 
Harlingen/San Benito, Tex. .......... + ee ee ee cceabavceeese’ 3.8 
Hot Springs, Ark. ......... ee EE re rere re 3.4 
ee ... 1241 Ontario, «  “pemen SD’ ci Saaxe 2.7: 
EE, . cab cunndeds « SE), OO, OR on nw cc can cescccece 3.0 
I OO nd, ches couenpan 19.53 Roseburg, Sp EEE ee 7.9 
Laredo, Tex. . SE MRR 6 oon) co eb ncelec ae’ c 3.2 
Little Rock,  QaRCTe SPP nat 30.48 Sun Valley/Fiailey/Keichum, Idaho* .. 4.14 
a elder Tex. ... 21.89 
ission/ en/Edinburg, Tex. ...... 31.70 
ee eae ... 43.07 Aberd sig: ” - 
Stews Chinene. be. mtat erdeen/Hoquiam, WOU cccccccess SSO 
eS eatbepan abies 10.17 ee ee 10.97 
Sen Angelo, Tex. ... ** 1956 Calgary, Alberta, Canada* .......... 15.53 
San Antonio, Tex. . Sa Ephrata/Moses Lake, Wash. ie a8.09 
Shreveport, La. .. "* 9942 — AE . 33.28 
Texarkana, — * 1718 fk errors eee 19.15 
Tyler, Tex 25.00 Klamath Falls, Oreg. ............... 30.32 
eae eee nee ieee. Lewiston, Idaho/Clarkston, Wash. . 35.19 
MORE THAN 50 ee o- saeerauaseteeeee¥es 19.92 
ort iend/Coos Bay, Oreg. ....... 29.48 
seg Port Arthur, Tex. .......... ont Pasco/Kennewick/ Richland, Wash. . 48.83 
ae th 2 ..................a ec wcinenanesceeid 19.59 
A eee ee ee . . 2.) aaa 19.19 
Pullman, Wash./Moscow, Idaho ...... 17.61 
WEST COAST AIRLINES, INC. SS” EEE 20.70 
Gar Geee Goes, Wee ......20.8.2-. cc SRM 
Originating Average Daily San Francisco, Calif. ................ 46.14 
City Passengers Spokane, Wash. .................... 49.04 
UNDER 10 MY I ind soca concacbeceus 36.29 
Albany/Corvallis, Oreg. Se te ad 5.39 LR errr 
tS an Rae 2.99 Wenatchee, Wash. ............ . 15.88 
Bellingham, Wash. ........ 3.77 
Bend/Redmond, Oreg. .............. 4.43 MORE THAN 50 
Burley/Rupert, Idaho ................ 7.63 Boise, Idah 73.79 
Burns, Oreg. > 1.42 Portla d *O, “gira at Nata al "139.70 
Coeur d'Alene, Idaho .... eae 5.36 Seattle st lla BORGER 
Cut Bank/Shelby, Mont. . . 78 ee Wack +e 
Great Falls, Mont. ..... .. 2.68 spi a call ahaa eta ie 
Kalispell, Mont. 6.23 * Service inaugurated in 1960. 
LOCAL AIRLINE STATISTICS 
The U.S. local airlines are moving piling up an impressive number of 


far afield from the situation of only a 
few years ago when they were basically 
a group of one-plane (DC-3) operators. 

Today the locals are operating no 
fewer than five different types of equip- 
ment, some direct duplicates of twin- 
engine piston models which are still 


LOAD FACTOR 


hours in trunk services, 

The following pages tabulate by 
type of equipment the results achieved 
by the locals during 1960 in a wide 
range of operating areas such as load 
factors, utilization, flight speeds, oper- 
ating and maintenance costs. 














% Rev.to % Rev. to 
Load Avail. Load Avail. 
Airline Factor Ton-Miles | Airline Factor Ton-Miles 
CONVAIR 240 erty ire &a ee 39.20 35.80 
SEE 47.4 2 BD eveceveswen 35.60 42.20 
“ EE ic eee 38.50 42.10 
CONVAIR 340/440 ae 41.5 40.6 
AAA 36.75 39.73 I og au ee nara 43.56 45.55 
Rr 44.60 43.70 OZA 39.47 43.71 
2 44.2 37.1 ees 38.70 39.70 
a ee 41.97 40.71 eee 44.32 45.07 
__. aeeete Aer 38.70 NA 
CONVAIR 540 
TL. caxcceedal 44.63 37.35 FAIRCHILD F-27 
eee 41.07 42.10 
DOUGLAS DC-3 SE, itavcamal 43.93 45.96 
AAA . 45.75 48.69 Sr. itnivascous 52.10 52.30 
a ee: si ( ti‘ iC ©} CO Ravenel . 48.02 


AIRLIFT 











































% Rev. to Cents per Plane-Mile Cents per Plane-Mile 
Load Avail. Airline 1960 1959 1958 | Airline 1960 1959 1958 


Airline Factor Ton-Miles 








SIKORSKY S-55 CONVAIR 340 
BUR casiwitvinsi 55.70 64.40 EE Ce eee 97.88 96.02 


FAIRCHILD F-27 


MARTIN 2-0-2/4-0-4 





AAA 44.50 44.42 
PAC 48.7 46.4 SIKORSKY $-58 bbe cc. kcct ee ee 
49.5* 35.9 GO din bead 48.00 40.50 
*4.0.4 } ALASKAN 
VERTOL 448 sr some : nee 
NYA _... 83.40 52.80 . - 69! 82.00 ; 


INTRA HAWAIIAN 














7 DC-3 DC-4 

| a 51.3 a4 INTRA HAWAIIAN ASA . 133.00 131.00 89.00 
_.. oe NA NA DC-3 DC-6 

Aloha . _.. 114.00 82.00 ..... ASA -~ «| OR. asaens 
F-27 DE aii auchse ubeices 69.59 59.50 Continued on page 103 
| SRE: desncaen’ 61.6 53.4 ee 2 





GRRE BS NA “| AIRLINE 
ALASKAN | OPERATORS of 

















BS os dia haraaed 31.00 52.00 = 
DCc-4 
Rin ape 28.00 NA 
pc-6 To 
RE 69.00 NA  & al 
C-46 
Pee “ can now supply 


ms oat” om | “EXACT-REPLACEMENT” 
OPERATING COST RADOM ES 




















Cents per Plane-Mile i i t 
Airline 1960 1959 1958 @ With or Withou 
Attachment Hardware 
Convair 340/440 @ Honeycomb Core 
pn ee apie | gh ESS : . 
FAL aac Ga eee Sandwich Construction 
NOR .......... 101.04 95.10 
Convair 540 ” STC-Approved 
OS nn toe 91.23 111.63 


Now you can buy—directly from Chamberlain Aviation— 
CAIR Radomes which are exact replacements for original 





DOUGLAS DC-3 


AAA . 70.03 65.72 73.00 | 

BAL ; _ 69.64 59.65 61.10 | factory-supplied equipment. No modifications of any kind are 
CEN : 68.61 54.42 64.50 | necessary —even pins, hinges and latches fit perfectly. What's 
+ teeeeeees ron 74 veseee | more, you can buy these CAIR Replacement Radomes either 
NOR. —t*«é«S LE tiéSBLIO SC CSS.40 | with or without attachment hardware, as your needs dictate. 
an sen he a aaa Bessie | Manufactured by skilled technicians in Chamberlain’s mod- 
PAL ........... 66.00 59.59 61.80 | ern, completely equipped shops, CAIR Replacement Radomes 
SR ER are of honeycomb sandwich construction and provide the 


TTA .......00. $49.93 49.18 S880 | same high transmission efficiency and strength-to-weight 
ratio as CAIR’s custom designed radomes, which are so 


FAIRCHILD F-27 . : ; ; 
| widely used on both commercial and executive aircraft. 














I ee 81.79 aes 
5 60 on és .. aoe ey 
_.. SP : 99.25 i sr 
PAI ‘<i : 100.00 101.02 102.6 Write—without obligation—for detailed information on the 
WCA pee ane we 118.82 72.5 STC-approved CA/R Radome for your specific aircraft. 
MARTIN 2-0-2 ! 
Re ee 99.27 94.83 102.0 
a ae Se aSnaan ee) " in? 
HELICOPTERS HATH \ 
BELL 473 3 at CHAMBERLAIN AVIATION, INC. 
CHA .... ies ati 27.80 - : +. 2. 
ale aah 53.40 52.80 1901-A Akron Municipal Airport ¢ REpublic 3-6216 © Akron 6, O. 
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Seasoned air travelers are flocking to Delta’s big jets . . . for the fastest, 
quietest and most luxurious flights ever! Watch the big switch grow as 
Delta, already providing pure jet flights to 16 cities, expands service 

to additional communities as new equipment is delivered. 








DELTAS BIG 


World’s most advanced Jetliners 


CONVAIR &80—cruises 615 mph, the quietest of all 4-engine jetliners. 
DOUGLAS DC-8—cruises at almost 600 mph; deluxe and thrifty Supercoach on every flight. 


Now serving NEW YORK * ATLANTA * MIAMI * TAMPA * NEW ORLEANS 
DETROIT * CHICAGO * HOUSTON * MEMPHIS * DALLAS « FT. WORTH 
CINCINNATI! * ST. LOUIS * PHILADELPHIA * WASHINGTON/BALTIMORE 


GENERAL OFFICES: ATLANTA AIRPORT, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
102 














Continued from page 101 





Cents per Plane-Mile 





Airline 1960 1959 1958 
C-46 
ASA 123.00 117.00 
LOCKHEED 749 
PNA . 152.00 155.00 146.00 
HELICOPTERS 
BELL 47 
CHA 84.00 84.00 
NYA 158.00 206.00 
SIKORSKY S-55 
LAA .. 109.17 98.00 121.00 
SIKORSKY S-58 
CHA 209.00 211.00 343.00 
VERTOL 4468 
arene 398.00 420.00 439.00 


MAINTENANCE COSTS 








Dollars Per Flight Hour 





Airline 1960 1959 1958 
CONVAIR 240 

MOH $ 98.99 $ 56.01 $ 54.88 

CONVAIR 340/440 

AAA $ 56.41* 

FAL 59.03 $ 82.97 .... 

eee 53.40 56.01 54.88 

NOR 82.18 62.24 
CONVAIR 540 

KAA $ 67.84* $ 81.18 
DOUGLAS DC-3 

AAS $ 22.35* $ 21.62 $ 21.43 

BAL .. 30.56 25.06 34.33 

CEN . 37.29. - 33.87 

FAL 21.15 | 7A 

LCA .. 22.38 18.89 =. 

MOH . 41.83 24.98 22.74 

NOR 22.09 20.14 20.28 

OZA 22.48 22.31 24.98 

PAC , a 

PAI 27.56 22.00 32.00 

SOU 20.26 

WE ndnseeuens 22.45 26.30 
FAIRCHILD F-27 

BAL $ 59.08 $ 57.62 

OZA 76.23. 

PAC 60.38 , 

PAI ... 71.34 66.00 78.00 
WCA . aris 
MARTIN 2-0-2 
AAA $ 49.79% $ 46.02 $ 40.43 

*Preliminary. 
NTER HAWAIIAN 
DC-3 
Aloha $156.08 $ 30.00 
HAL apont 27.26 
CONVAIR 340 
 Atveue Vandel cee $ 39.55 $ 47.12 
ALASKAN 
DOUGLAS DC-3 
PNA $ 43.05 $ 34.00 $ 39.97 
DOUGLAS DC-4 
ASA . OE Rakaxe sebane 
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Dollars Per Flight Hour | Airline Hrs./Day 
Airline 1960 1959 1958 
Oe re 5:35 
DOUGLAS DC-6 i \eeee 6:04 
SE aipsenceed yy eae | MOM .. 2... e cece eee eee e eee 4:35 
i 7:24 
LOCKHEED 749 SES ae rT 6:13 
PNA $122.07 $135.41 $126.37 | PAC ..... 6... cece eee e eee e ees 2:49 
PAI 4:36 
CURTISS C-46 eS ee ne ee 5:36 
ASA . SE a hwacsins  stannten FAIRCHILD F-27 
HELICOPTERS nihil Geceusee Vane ebb bunt aees 6:32 
SIKORSKY $-55 ae sees se 
LAA am 6mm 646 lan oO 
SIKORSKY 5S-58 MARTIN 2-0-2 
0 eS eee ee I FN isi secs rcesvecesenwiccsccs 4:58 
_ SS es eae ee 5:03 
VERTOL 448 SS 5 5 sa bite inc abemae 4:22 
NYA .... $ 76.27 $77.25 $ 82.55 
INTRA HAWAIIAN 
UTILIZATION man semen 
CE 6s ecndeugadveeteeensscsees ¢ 
Airline Hrs./Day | eae emis aces. eames NA 
CONVAIR 340 
an lies: ARR secchsesntentongnmacieda NA 
FAIRCHILD F-27 
AAA — wenden 4:54 GE . -snsdaaneistdareankenaness 4:54 
FAL “a 5:01 
NOR 6:09 ALASKAN 
IE sicienveeusndeaeineeabadads 6:50 nenennehs tine 
CONVAIR 540 POE cdc enwiscsskuneenscnenshenca 4:17 
PG: cde kan deeashcerweasaesies cus 4:38 
DOUGLAS DC-4 
DOUGLAS DC-3 Pe . csacscudganasaphidaaeadaans 4:06 
PE -cctkatnns sh oe one aenhe sR oes 5:22 
BAL 2:59 DOUGLAS DC-6 
_ _, BRR Pern ee rere 5:01 PN Abb ckbaeesineteuusaveeoasens 9:44 











Your passengers rest easier on ACME 
DISPOSABLE PAPER PILLOWCASES 
AND HEADREST COVERS. 





Soft...smooth... 
luxurious... 
strong... 


economical... 











% Now you can supply your passengers with fire resist- 
ant... lint free . . . completely sanitary, disposable 
pillowcases and headrest covers for less than the price 
of laundering linen. 


% You save loss through pilferage, soilage and expen- 
sive laundry record keeping. Your passengers enjoy 
the luxurious feel of smooth cloth while you enjoy the 
economy of paper. 


% You can order your own company’s colors or special 
binding trim. ACME pillowcases are made of non- 
woven, bonded cellulose fabric. 


* Write today for free sample and costs—no obligation. 
ACME PAPER PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


139 SPRING STREET, NEW YORK 12, N. Y. » WOrth 6-1145 
AE A I GL TT eT 





; f , 
ae | you ® 
Me 
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The World of Piedmont Airlines 


or North and South Carolina, West Virginia, Virginia, Tennessee, 
Kentucky, Ohio and the District of Columbia. It’s Piedmont’s world . . . 
the area served by Piedmont Airlines. On December 1, 1960, Piedmont 
added Frankfort, the Capital of Kentucky, to its destination list. Eliza- 
beth City and Rocky Mount, North Carolina, were added on March 30, 
1961, on a new route between Norfolk, Virginia, and Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee. Today, Piedmont serves more cities in “The Top of the South” 
than any other airline . . . 56 to be exact... over routes totaling almost 
4,000 miles. Route your passengers into this important area on 





Piedmont Airlines. It’s good business all around! 








PIEDINONT oq BIBLINES 


Home Office & Operations Base, Smith Reynolds Airport 
WINSTON-SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA 











Airline 









LOCKHEED 749 








PNA 7:10 
CURTISS C-46 
AGA ... RY A TY 1:49 
HELICOPTERS 
SIKORSKY S$-55 
LAA . series Leet eere 3:29 
SIKORSKY S-58 
ee ee 3:54 
VERTOL 44B 
NYA bie keenad baron Kew 4:34 
SPEEDS 
Flight Rev. Avg. 
Airline Hours Miles Speed 
CONVAIR 240 
eres 16,021 2,833,668 177 
CONVAIR 340/440 
AAA .......... 9,940 1,796,738 182 
UES 9,021 1,765,981 196 
Rees 11,869 2,062,745 174 
ee so0cavake 12,058 2,313,084 193 
CONVAIR 540 
ee 722,875 242 
DOUGLAS DC-3 
AAA ......... 18,408 2,454,401 133 
BAL .......... 7,065 1,070,226 152 
a 27,483 4,028,960 147 
FAL .......... 50,993 7,587,265 149 
+édandawes 26,584 3,692,584 139 
EY bbncceves 11,538 1,494,232 128 
ae 86,727 12,185,747 140 
EE nivkeeniene 54,447 7,794,079 143 
SEY 7,687 1,009,855 130 
FPS 27,560 3,970,238 144 
eae 39,107 5,669,267 142 
aE. novamawun® 51,482 8,109,965 158 
FAIRCHILD F-27 
ae 17,094 3,607,911 211 
OZA .......... 6,584 1,278,091 194 
ISR = 12,581 2,542,012 202 
ea ea 17,319 3,304,672 191 
MARTIN 2-0-2 
Preece 21,057 3,556,889 169 
ree 8,976 1,603,691 179 
(4-0-4) .... 8,232 1,497,601 182 
INTRA HAWAIIAN 
DOUGLAS DC-3 
BARTTA. ..cccze 4,297 583,288 136 
 ceunen ache EE ne oe Ae 
FAIRCHILD F-27 
PATOAA. 2c cscs 9,310 1,854,814 199 
ALASKAN 
DOUGLAS DC-3 
aaa 4,708 670,426 142 
DOUGLAS DC-4 
ME wosdeawbas 3,007 573,430 191 
DOUGLAS DC-6 
ee 8,892 2,321,630 262 
LOCKHEED 749 
BED sskeceeeus 15,229 3,731,021 246 


Continued on page 106 
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DRAWS IN 






















MORE AIR 
HERE... 






THE PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT JT3D TURBOFAN GENERATES UP TO 42% GREATER THRUST 


In simplest terms, this is how the Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft JT3D turbofan has improved on the efficiency of 





the conventional turbojet engine. The JTSD is the logical 
extension of the turbojet’s design simplicity, flexibility, and unprecedented reliability, proved in 
over 12,000,000 hours of flight. The JT3D's increased thrust—42 per cent greater on take-off 
than its straight jet counterpart—permits use of shorter runways, gives quicker climb to cruise alti- 
tudes, and faster cruise speeds. At the same time, its substantially lower fuel consumption reduces 
operating costs. Ten leading airlines have already ordered Pratt & Whitney Aircraft JTS3D 


> 
ANLTNED >> 


ieee Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Zo 


Division of UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION \ ey: 


EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT aT eS 
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NANKERVIS 
Serves 
the World’s 
Air Lines 


with 
TEST EQUIPMENT 
Fuel System Components 
Jk 


TEST CELLS 
Engineering « Equipment 
Installation 


* 


INSTRUMENT SYSTEMS 


Flow « Speed Doon 


Thrust « Temperature 


* 


GROUND 
SUPPORT 
EQUIPMENT 





These leading airlines use 
Nankervis-built test equipment: 


ALITALIA, AIR FRANCE, 
AMERICAN, BOAC, DELTA, 
EASTERN, IBERIA, JAL, KLM, 
LUFTHANSA, NORTHWEST, 
PAN AM, PANAIR, QANTAS, 
SABENA, SOUTH AFRICAN, 

SWISSAIR, TEAL, TRANS-CANADA, 
TWA, UNITED 


A new brochure “Nankervis Test 
Equipment for Commercial Airlines” 
will be of help to you in planning 
for your — needs. Ask for 
Bulletin +4 








NANKERVIS 


COMPANY 
15300 Fullerton Avenue e Detroit 27, Michigan, U.S.A. 
TELEX TWX DE 1562 
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inued 104 
Continues fram page (Overhaul Periods & Costs) 
Cost 
Flight Rev. Avg. Time Per 
Airline Hours Miles Speed | Airline Model (Hours) Overhaul 
Paw R2800 
CURTISS C-46 AAA 37 1300 5,500 
ASA 1,812 309,559 170 CBIé 1500 14,013 
FAL CBIé 1500 10,700 
HELICOPTERS MOH CA3 1600 11,200 
BELL 473 NOR CBIé 1200 10,000 
NYA ...... 43! 25,240 54.4 | PAC CBI6 1500 = 7,500 
CAI8 1400 6,000 
SIKORSKY S-55 TTA —83AM4A pads - eee 
LAA 9,026 637,698 70 WRIGHT 1820 
NOR 6202A 1300 2,475 
SIKORSKY 5$-58 
eI 10,194 911,391 = 89 HELICOPTERS 
LYCOMING 
VERTOL 448 
NYA .......... 8171 467,626 58.8 | CYA on = oo 
Paw R1340 
: LAA ANI 1000 4,140 
ENGINE OVERHAUL = 
CHA C9H y 
(Overhaul Periods & Costs) NYA C9H = oon 
Cost . 
Time Per 
Airline Model (Hours) Overhaul 
LOCAL PILOTS 
TURBINE ENGINES Airline Pilots Attendants 
ROLLS ROYCE DART 
BAL 528 2200 $6,701 AAA . 197 
OZA 511 1800 NA NERS 6! 7 
PAC 528 1400 10,000 CEN 84 36 
PAI 511 2000 16,000 FAL 167 93 
Aloha 511 1200 14,000 WRB Rg 104 47 
Ser 141 65 
NAPIER ELAND NOR 289 154 
AAA 504A 500 NA OZA 155 80 
MY Soa Oe ae ce eig 94 49 
PISTON ENGINES Oy 135 54 
P&W R1830 a +4 - 
AAA —92 1400 —. e..Clh 
CEN SIC3G 1200 
FAL —92 1300 2,710 INTRA HAWAIIAN 
LCA —90D 1400 SR <<. occ anchicen 34 18 
OZA 1400 NA DG vs baduduann et NA NA 
PAC 1300 2,250 
PAI —92 1500 3,800 ALASKAN 
TTA —92 1300 NA ASA 59 31 
Aloha —92 1300 6,000 ee 54(a) 45 
Pac. North. —90D 1300 4,200 {a) Also 19 flight engineers. 





—— ENGINEERING/MAINTENANCE EMPLOYMENT—— 








© é 
R So 
- © -v 
58 2 HY wv e — _ $s z= s 5 
zz ; 3 © <3 3 ae} ef: 
° v e 2 ° et Es 32 v 
-. 2 a oo = s€ ££ s€ $€ £§&8 5 
Airline 23 ® 33 8S es 8S os ES ss & FE 
2s &§ 8c ©6 SE €6 G6 £6 <6 Sw 6 
AAA 37% 5 329 a7 = 2085 67 0 10 15 20 12 
BAL 98 0 98 0 16 79 0 7 3 1 0 
NN es cal reesaah 72 0 65 7 30 é 1 0 3 10 15 
at eat angie 245 5 228 2 6! 48 2! 6 14 21 79 
apne garetts 98 1 83 15 30 0 0 0 2 17 0 
SS MRE pa 251 3 23 29 91 132 0 3 8 12 4 
| eae 542 10 ©6474 68 190 4 23 2©= (a) 20 66 134 
OZA 241 3 2% 18 197 10 0 0 12 32 0 
RT uktcesvaieviss 198 2 179 21 113 12 30 4 13 22 é 
es 324 ;: = 48 5 66 0 0 40 34 4l 
SE cciiret 214 14 184 0 87 57 0 0 27 13 0 
ad cee 154 2 rs 13 % 2! 0 0 0 24 e 
(a) included in comm /electronics 
HELICOPTERS 
RS: ve 83 0 0 19 45 " 0 0 2 
EE visas cain tactei ies 6! 2 58 6 = (b) 43 0 0 13 2 3 
Dt sabieadad “a 4 0 31 10 23 0 0 3 . 
HAWAIIAN 
NS lt Sindee 139 0 6 23 4 = (c) 0 2 20 6 27 
ALASKAN 
ASA 148 0 125 23 24 56 19 2 " 13 23 
Stee DoeSepNS 277 0 26 6! 54 0 0 0 16 0 


(b) Includes line maintenance; (c) Includes aircraft overhaul 
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HE SCHEDULED U.S. HELICOPTER operators, on 

the eve of their big move into turbine operations, 
passed the %2-million passenger a year mark during 1960 
for the first time in their eight-year history. 

Transporting 520,000 passengers, a 39.5% increase over 
1959, the three operators exceeded $3 million in passenger 
revenues for a yield of about $5.93 per passenger. 

Freight revenues for New York Airways were up 3.8% 
(only NYA hauls freight), express climbed 59% and mail 
7.8%. Total operating expenses, however, were up sharply 
(17.8%) to bring the operating profit for the year to only 
$220.2 million compared with $649.6 million in 1959. 

Averaging load factors from 48% on Chicago Helicopter 
Airways to 55.7% for Los Angeles Airways, the trio of 
operators flew 31,358 hours and about 2.2 million miles. 
Since 1952 when passenger operations got underway in 
earnest, they have transported 1.36 million passengers. 

Although Los Angeles Airways officially launched the 
turbine helicopter era in December with the introduction 
of a 10-passenger Sikorsky S-62, the big event will come 
in the late summer of this year when all three carriers re- 
ceive their big turbine ’copters. 

New York Airways will get five 25-passenger Boeing/ 
Vertol 107s with another five to follow in 1962. Chicago 
will receive four 30-passenger Sikorsky S-61s and Los 
Angeles three with the latter receiving an additional two 
in 1962. 





‘Copters Up 39% in Passengers 






For helicopter operations, this new breed of aircraft 
is expected to play a role much like that of the DC-3 in 
early airline operations. Economics will be vastly improved. 
Traffic generating potential, even if only partially realized, 
should rewrite the record book of helicopter statistics. 

CHA, which accounts for about 59% of all operations, 
expects its passenger total to leap from 309,107 to 390,000 
this year. By 1962, when it has all of its Vertol 107s, NYA 
expects to top a million passengers. Los Angeles says it 
will hit between 500,000 and 730,000 by 1962 and from 
730,000 to a million in 1963. 

With this outlook of explosive growth, the three pioneer- 
ing airlines seemingly have paved the way for others to 
join their ranks. The Civil Aeronautics Board, in the past 
gun-shy of Capitol Hill criticism of helicopter subsidies, 
is undertaking a full-dress investigation of helicopter needs 
in the Washington-Baltimore-Dulles Airport complex. Al- 
though approval of such an operation is considered a fore- 
gone conclusion, the economic emphasis which the Board 
is expected to place on its study in this area is expected to 
have far-reaching impact in the expansion of transport heli- 
copter services throughout the U.S. 

And the record written by New York, Chicago and Los 
Angeles helicopter operators with their new turbines dur- 
ing 1961 will go a long way toward shaping not only CAB 
opinion but the entire future of the helicopter transport 
industry. Bs 





HELICOPTER REVENUES, 1960 vs. 1959 


(thousands of dollars) 



























































Operating 
Passenger Freight Express Mail Opn. Revenues Opn. Expenses Income 
1960 1959 1960 1959 1960 1959 1960 1959 1960 1959 1960 1959 1960 1959 
Chicago $1819.2 $1207.0 ioe ee $ 36.5 $37.1 $3438.4 $3008.2 $3387.7 $2504.5 $ 50.6 $503.7 
Los Angeles 228.8 245.8 — $171.9 $105.7 151.7 141.0 1682.4 1422.9 1440.1 1344.0 242.4 78.9 
New York . 1039.7 856.9 $40.8 $39.3 38.5 26.2 56.7 48.9 3480.7 3329.3 3553.5 3262.3 —72.8 67.0 
Total $3087.7 $2309.7 $40.8 $39.3 $210.4 $131.9 $244.9 $227.0 $860.5 $7760.4 $8381.3 $7/10.8 $220.2 $649.6 
Transport Helicopter Specifications 
With the big expansion still to come in the helicopter airline business, upcoming turbine models 
will play a key role. Here are the major types on the market, with all significant features: 
Cruising 
No. of Overall Overall Empty Gross Speed Range Basic 
Aircraft Seats Engines Length Height Weight Weight (mph) (miles) Price 
Rotodyne =Ssst—“‘(‘é‘éé«S:«~«O+*é«‘#@*@Raivey tip jets: 104’ 23°?" 35,564 60,000 200 735 $1,700,000 
(Kaman Aircraft Corp) 2 RR Tynes, 5250 shp ea. 
Sikorsky $-6! 30 2 DT-58-110s 72'5” 15’4” 9,270 18,700 136 250 605 000 
1250 shp* 
Sikorsky $-62 10-12 CT-58-100 14’2” 4,790 7,500 109 270 276,000 
1050 shp* 
Sikorsky $-58 20 Wright R-1820-84 6510” is’11” 7,630 13,000 101 190 267,000 
1275 hp 
Sikorsky S$-55 12 PaW R-1340 15’3” 4,950 7,200 85 405 170,000 
600 hp 
Vertol 107 25 2 CT-58-110s 834” 16’10” 10,425 18,450 150 200 657,000 
(airline configuration) 1250 shp ea. 
Vertol 44 20 boa R-1820-103 86'4” 155” 8,990 14,350 10! 350 out of production 
Pp 
Bell 2048 10 Lycoming T-53-L9 146” 4,318 8,500 120 218 285,000 
1100 shp 
Sud Frelon 20-24 3 Turmo I11-Cs 48°10" 15’5” 9,920 17,640 
1000 shp ea. 
*Derated to 730 hp. 
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OPERATIONS om? 
Bee PILOTS CHECK HERE & 
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TAXI OPERATIONS aren't all “small town.” Port of New York Authority photo shows typical service at Newark. 


Air Taxi Fleet Doubles in Five Years 


NATC membership now ERHAPS because the average air taxi operator de- 
P e scribes his business as a long, hard struggle, the in- 

at 180 with 40% of the dustry and the operators often are underrated. 

fleet comprising multi- Members of the National Air Taxi Conference, however, 

engine aircraft. In 55 have shown a healthy- increase in operations during the 

last five years (see chart), and the future of the air taxi 

it was only 20%. industry looks bright. 

Conference membership has grown from 89 to 180 in 
the last five years. As of March 1, 1961, members were 
operating 427 aircraft, 40 per cent of them multi-engine; 
five years ago the fleet consisted of 203 aircraft, less than 
By NORMAN LARSON* 20 per cent of which were multi-engine. 

*President, National Air Taxi The expansion of the market for air taxi service, as re- 

Conference flected by the industry’s growth, is due to many factors: 
Increasing competition, which makes time a dollars and 
cents item for the salesman and executive; the shift of 
population to the suburbs; the movement of industry it- 
self out of the city centers; the fact that major military 
bases and similar installations are out-of-bounds for the 
scheduled air carriers. 

Why save time only to lose it? Certainly no jet traveler 
is content to fly from coast to coast in 4 hours and 30 
minutes, from New York to Dallas in 3 hours and 20 min- 
utes, and from Miami to Detroit in 2 hours and 40 minutes 
only to spend the same amount of time struggling to reach 
his final destination 50 or 100 miles distant by ground 
transportation. 

One of the challenges of the jet age is to cover this “to 
and “from” distance in such a way as to give real mean- 
ing to jet speeds. The air traveler wants to “fly all the way,” 
and is fast becoming aware that air taxi allows him to do so, 
and that the NATC’s “Flying Kangaroo” insignia repre- 
sents high standards and an excellent safety record. 

But although business is good, much work lies ahead if 
the air taxi industry is to exploit fully the market available. 
One of our greatest needs is advertising, both local and 
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iational. In order to realize the benefits of connecting air 
taxi-airline transportation, the traveler must be aware of its 
ivailability and must request it not only in an area where 
the operator and the service is known to him but also 
at the point of origin of trips. 

Ideally, NATC should be represented at every one of the 
571 airports served by the scheduled carriers. Local con- 
tact between the individual NATC member and the air- 
line representatives should be continuous and should lead 
to genuine and complete cooperation in a manner mutually 
satisfactory to the passenger, the airlines, and the air taxi 
operator. There is also a need for greater cooperation be- 
tween NATC members, particularly in the matter of re- 
ferring trips to one another. 


Greater use of taxis 


Cooperation between the airlines and the air taxi opera- 
tors is generally very good. We do feel that air taxi is a 
segment of the national air transport system which could 
and should be utilized more, but we realize that the airlines’ 
concern naturally is with selling their own service and 
handling their own problems. 

A number of NATC members make reservations daily 
for passengers on the airlines. Many of these passengers 
are connecting by car or train and are not even using air 
taxi. The result is that the local airline people know the 
NATC member and return his favors by recommending 
that member for air taxi service. In other locations, how- 
ever, the delayed airline passenger has to ask for air taxi 
service on his own instead of being referred to it by the 
local airline agent. 

There are many other things which air taxi operators 
need to do if they are to take advantage of the business 
available to them. 

We need to promote group travel: package plans for 


vacation, fishing and hunting trips. Since so many vacation,- 


hunting and fishing spots are located at off-line points, a 

worthwhile idea might be to overprint airline posters for 

distribution at connecting airline and vacation points. 
Some NATC members are investigating the possibility 


AIR TAXI STATISTICS—1955-1960 


Revenue Trips 


Total Passenger 


41,147 
37,419 
29,747 
34,985 


23, 
21,810 


Passenger 


Passengers Carried 


Total Airlines 


. "59-Sept. ' We SO 81,126 
. "58-Sept. * 69,402 
. "57-Sept. * , 54,543 
. '56-Sept. ' 97,540 
. "55-Sept. ' nine 87,319 
. "54-Sept. ' ‘ 79,534 
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AIR TAXI EQUIPMEN 


Aero Commander ae) 
Alouette Il 


Bellanca 

Cessna 5 Ne 
Single engine—106 
Twin engine — 25 


DeHavilland (Dove) ...... 
Grumman (Goose) . 
Lockheed (10 & 12) 
Mooney 
Piper . 


Single engine— 64 
Twin engine — 60 


of scheduled air taxi flights to resort areas, particularly to 
ski resorts during the winter season. It appears that there 
may be sufficient traffic to justify weekly schedules during 
the season. 

An air taxi clearing house would help to promote air 
taxi, to generate business, and to reduce per-passenger fare. 
NATC is giving serious thought to setting up one such 
clearing house on an experimental basis, a proposal which 
was considered three years ago but which was thought 
premature at that time. 

The handling of gate and ramp space for air taxi opera- 
tors has shown marked improvement recently at most 
major terminals. We feel that as requests for connecting 
air taxi service increase these facilities and procedures will 
continue to improve. 

The handling of traffic at major terminal airports con- 
tinues to be a big problem for air taxi operators. We feel 
that separate short parallel runways would help to eliminate 
ground delays, increase safety, and speed both air taxi and 
airline traffic. 

To turn to matters in the immediate future of air taxi: 

We are still operating under CAR Part 42, and are await- 
ing the issuance of FAA’s new Part 47 which will govern 
air taxi and commercial operations. NATC participated in 
the original drafting of Part 47. But during the change in 
FAA’s rulemaking function in 1958 the proposal was post- 
poned and rewritten. 


A hope for realism 

The protests received from members on the last draft 
release, 60-13, were such that NATC opposed the part 
in its entirety and asked that we again be allowed to partici- 
pate in working up an agreeable and reasonable set of 
rules. We are hopeful that the final version will be more 
realistic for the varied types and sizes of operations. 

(Editor’s note: An FAA spokesman told AIRLIFT that 
FAA now expects to issue the final version of Part 47 in 
“June or July.” Extensive revisions are being made to the 
draft proposal, the spokesman added.) 

The growing trend toward greater use of twin-engine 
equipment will, we feel, continue, perhaps at an even 
greater rate. We also believe that the next few years will 
see an increase in night and IFR flying and a large increase 
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in the numbers and types of specialized services. In addi- 
tion we think that as air taxi volume increases, rates will 
drop accordingly. 

We give credit to our high standards and our excellent 
safety record for our success in working out an agreement 
with Tele-Trip (Mutual of Omaha) under which passengers 
may purchase flight insurance covering both air taxi and the 


continuing scheduled airline flight. Eighty-four NATC 


Background on NATC 


The National Air Taxi Conference, 
founded in 1950, is a cooperative, non- 
profit organization formed for the pur- 
pose of “raising the standards of air 
taxi operations and obtaining the ap- 
proval, confidence and acceptance of 
the scheduled airlines and the travel- 
ing public. 

Members are required to have at 
least two air taxi aircraft, along with 
adequate ground facilities for pas- 
sengers. They are also required to meet 
certain maintenance standards, and to 
pledge themselves to a code of ethics 
and operating practices. 

NATC officers for 1961 are Norman 
Larson of the Norman Larson Co., 
Van Nuys, Calif., president; Carl E. 
M. Hempel of Hempel Helicopter and 
Air Taxi, St. Louis, first vice president; 
and William Frank Kelsey, Kemp and 
Kelsey Airservice Inc., Salt Lake City, 
second vice president. 





IDENTITY, one of air taxi’s big prob- 
lems, is amply solved with a counter dis- 
play such as this (left) at Idaho Falls’ 
new terminal. 


member licensees now offer this flight insurance. 

We in NATC realize that much work lies ahead in ad- 
vertising and selling air taxi. By constantly upgrading our 
service, and by taking one step at a time, we will make 
a reservation system and an airline-air taxi ticketing sys- 
tem a reality. Just when we will be ready we cannot say— 
but the future of air taxi looks good for both the fixed- 
wing and the helicopter operator. a 











Late Results: U.S. Airline Finances—1960 


Final results of 1960 operations for U.S. international 
airlines, local service, Hawaiian and Alaskan services pro- 
duced these trends in revenues and expenses: 

International: Operating revenues climbed 15.4% from 
$565 million in *59 to $652 million in ’60 as expenses 
were held to a 10.9% increase. Standout was TWA 
which hiked its operating revenues by $26.2 million 
(35%) while expenses rose only $1.3 million (1.5%). Pan 
American increased revenues $55.8 million for a 15.7% 
gain over 1959 and its expenses were up $47.9 million or 
close to 14%. 

Local Service: Discounting Allegheny, whose financial 
results were not filed with CAB by deadline, the local 
industry showed a gain of $19.3 million in revenues or 
17.3% over 1959 as expenses were up $18.1 million or 
16.3%. The result, again exclusive of AAA, showed a 
climb in operating income for the year of $1.2 million 
over the $651,729 recorded in 1959. 

Hawaiian: Although only Aloha’s results were filed by 
CAB deadline, that carrier showed a 34% increase in 
operating revenues against a 46% climb in expenses to 
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Editor's Note: Late filing of 1960 financial data postponed 
its availability until immediately before presstime. To make 
this special edition complete, the statistics are presented 
here (Tables, p. 111) with brief interpretation. For U.S. 
domestic trunk results, see page 56; helicopter services, 
page 107. —_—_—_ 





produce a net operating loss of $228,928. In 1959 it 
reported a $181,691 operating income. 

Alaska: Excluding the operations of Northern Con- 
solidated, the only non-reporting carrier in this group, 
the Alaskan airlines recorded a 9.1% increase in operating 
revenues. 

Expenses were held to about a 1.9% rise to produce an 
operating income of $2.2 million for the seven airlines 
on record. In 1959 these same airlines had an operating 
income of only $84,468. Northern Consolidated, the 
missing carrier, represents about 9% of Alaskan revenue 
operations. 
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Continued from page 22 


than scheduled air carriers, .and 
handle a wide variety of aviation 
activity including business flying, 
commercial flying, etc.” 


I seriously question whether the plan 
has provided us with the airport “system” 
as intended and spelled out in Section 3 
of the Federal Airport Act of 1946, as 
amended. It reads in part as follows 
(again copied from the National Airport 
Plan, 1959): 

“(a) The (Administrator) is 
hereby authorized and directed to 
prepare, and thereafter at least 
three months prior to the close of 
each fiscal year, to revise a Na- 
tional Airport Plan for the develop- 
ment of public airports in the 
United States, including the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii and Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands. 

Such plan shall specify in terms 
of general location and type of de- 
velopment the projects considered 
by the (Administrator) to be nec- 
essary to provide a system of pub- 
lic airports adequate to anticipate 
and meet the needs of civil aero- 
nautics, which projects shall include 
all types of airport development 
eligible for federal aid under this 
act and shall not be limited to any 
classes or categories of public air- 
ports— 


Before going further, some specific ex- 
amples must be shown where it would 
appear that the intent of the Act is not 
being carried out. 


Example 1: the airport needs of the 





Appleton and Oshkosh, Wisconsin area. 
Although the needs of this area could 
best be served by a single, well equipped 
airport, federal planning and federal aid 
participation continues along the lines of 
expanding the Oshkosh facility which has 
not the adequate clear zones or the cen- 
tralized location that are necessary to 
provide safe, efficient and economical 
service to the area. Two well known air- 
port consultant and engineering firms have 
recommended a joint airport. The distance 
between cities is less than 25 miles. 


Example 2: the Grand Rapids and 
Muskegon, Michigan area. Both of these 
cities are ——— ee to build new 
airports. The new Grand Rapids Airport 
is estimated to cost $6 million. It is being 
built approximately ten miles east-south- 
east of Grand Rapids. The distance be- 
tween the two cities is approximately 
thirty miles, yet this new airport is being 
built in a direction opposite to Muskegon. 


A joint airport located about mid-point 
between these two cities would generate 
five non-stop flights a day to New York 
City, based on present traffic figures, with 
corresponding improvement in air service 
to other points. Present service relies on 
connections, or at least stops, at major 
traffic hubs to fill up the plane. 


Such an airport would also serve the 
traffic needs of Grand Haven and Hol- 
land, Mich., which are larger than some 
cities receiving air service individually. 
Construction on this airport will begin 
this spring under the federal aid to air- 
ports program, with ‘50% federal funds, 
25% state and 25% local. 


One more quote from the Federal Air- 
port Plan Book for 1959, under Section 





II, Planning Guides: “The economy c! 
an airline flight depends upon revenues 
and costs per mile; the longer the fligh , 
the greater its profit. En route stops ar: 
a liability if added revenues fail to e:- 
ceed landing costs or if lost time d- 
presses the originating markets. Usually, 
marginal plane loads will stop while heavy 
loads will be carried direct to destination. 


“Where a city generates traffic needinz 
a number of daily schedules for a f: 
away place, an airline will commit long 
haul aircraft to its service. When one « 
these long haul schedules can board a self 
sufficient load which does not require 
profit additive from en route stops, the 
airlines will send it the entire distance 
on a non-stop flight. The size of the air 
craft to be used and the non-stop dis- 
tances they fly are what determine run- 
way dimensions and requirements.” 


The foregoing considerations have quite 
an effect on the subsidy required for 
local carriers. There are many like sit 
uations in our country where duplicate 
facilities are being constructed while one 
good and adequate airport would serve 
the aviation needs of the area more ef 
fectively. 

As an airline pilot, I find too many 
airports with terminals costing a_ half 
million dollars or more while lack of a 
fifteen hundred dollar lighting aid pre- 
vents me from getting the passengers to 
that terminal. More objectivity is meeded 
in the direction of the National Airports 
Plan and its incorporation in the develop- 
ment of a national transportation system, 
which should be well coordinated with 
other means of public transportation. 

WENDELL K. HOWELL 
Local Service Captain 
Belleville, Michigan 
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EQUIPMENT 


New orders—Aerolineas Argentinas 
has ordered nine Avro 748 twin Dart- 
powered, 48-passenger shorthaul trans- 
ports, Order is valued at $2.5 million 
and brings A. V. Roe’s total 748 orders 
to 24. First Aerolineas delivery is 
slated for October. 

Avensa, Venezuelan airline, has in- 
creased its commitment for Convair 
880Ms to two, bringing Convair within 
three of the 100 mark in jet sales . 
Braniff has ordered another 720-027 
for use on U.S. routes . . . Current 
BOAC order for 35 VC-10s and 10 
Super VC-10s may be revised in favor 
of the longer-range jet. 

Negotiations on a new contract with 
Vickers-Armstrongs (Aircraft) are pres- 
ently underway . . . Avensa has pur- 
chased a second Convair 880M for the 
jointly-held Venezuelan international 
airline Viasa. First aircraft will be de- 
livered in May and the second in 
September. 

United Arab Airways has purchased 
three DC-6s from SAS. The aircraft 
will be used on Damascus-Cairo and 
Damascus-Kuwait routes . . . Republic 
of Ghana has ordered six Whirlwind 
Series 3 helicopters for Air Force use 
from Westland Aircraft, Ltd. 


Resales—American has sold two 
DC-6s to Nord-Air, a charter airline 
with headquarters in Copenhagen . 
Middle East Airlines will sell four of 
its seven Viscounts, one to Central 
African Airways. 


New models—Nord-Aviation _ re- 
ported that the prototype Max Holste 
MH 260 has completed ground vibra- 
tion tests and resumed flight testing. 
The first production model will fly in 
September or October. Production air- 
craft will be delivered in 1962. 


Certification—Canadair estimates that 
the type certificate for the CL-44 will 
be issued by early June. Certification 
program is now in the final stages of 
demonstration to Canada’s Department 
of Transport. 


Short-medium jets—British Aircraft 
Corp. has decided to concentrate its 
efforts on the short-medium range 
BAC-111 jet transport and abandon 
plans for the proposed VC-11 medium- 
range jet. The BAC-111 is a develop- 
ment of the Hunting 107 twin-jet trans- 
port and would be powered by two 
Rolls-Royce RB163 (Spey) engines of 
9450 Ibs. thrust. 
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Caravelle rollout—Sud Aviation is 
slated to roll out its first U.S.-engined 
Caravelle 7 sometime in January, 1962. 
Powered by G.E. CJ805-23C aft-fan 
turbojets, the aircraft is being built 
on speculation. It would be available 
to U.S. carriers by October. 


Lease—Nelco, Inc., a Delaware com- 
pany jointly owned by Aviation Finan- 
cial Services, Inc. and Equilease Corp., 
a subsidiary of Electric Auto-Lite Co., 
has taken over financing of six North- 
east 880s. Lease is for seven years with 
renewal purchase options. 


MANAGEMENT 


Business—The New Zealand gov- 
ernment has been offered $5.6 million 
for the purchase of TEAL by R. M. 
Ansett, head of Ansett Transport In- 
dustries, Ld. The offer is contingent on 
the Australian government selling its 
40% interest in TEAL to the New 
Zealand government. 

As an inducement to New Zealand, 
Ansett has undertaken to increase the 
flow of Australian tourists into New 
Zealand from the present figure of 





REYNOLDS 


H. Don Reynolds, until recently asst. 
v.p.-traffic and sales administration for 
American Airlines, joined the Interna- 
tional Air Transport Assn. as traffic 
director effective April 17. He fills the 
post vacated last year by J. W. S§S. 
Brancker. 


€>— NEWS IN BRIEF 


16,000 a year to 128,000. Ansett would 
raise most of the $5.6 million in New 
Zealand and the airline would remain 
substantially New Zealand in owner- 
ship but Australian in management. 


PERSONNEL 


Changes and promotions—E. H. van 
der Beughel, executive VP and deputy 
president of KLM, will succeed I. A. 
Aler as president when the latter re- 
tires this month. F, Besancon, senior 
VP (technical), will become deputy 
president . ... H. Aeppli has been pro- 
moted to VP-traffic and sales of Swiss- 
air following the retirement of L. Am- 
bord. A. J. Rome has been named 
v.p.-Atlantic Division, Riddle Airlines, 
with headquarters in Washington, D.C. 
. . . Erle Cocke, Jr., formerly VP-civic 
affairs of Delta Air Lines, has resigned 
to accept an as yet unannounced posi- 
tion with government. 

Frank C. McDermott has resigned 
as exec. dir. of the Air Traffic Control 
Assn. for personal reasons. 

Loyd Eden, assistant treasurer, Bran- 
iff Airways, has been elected president 
of the Airlines Clearing House .. . D. 
Walter Swan, former deputy assistant 
Postmaster General, has been named 
VP-assistant to the president of Frontier 
Airlines. 

C. W. Moore, executive VP of Chi- 
cago Helicopter Airways, has been 
elected a director of ATA, replacing 
CHA president J. S. Gleason, Jr., who 
was named administrator of veterans 
affairs . . . Capt. Alden C. Packard, 
deputy director of FAA’s Bureau of 
Research and Development, is retiring 
from his post and from the Navy, 
effective July 1. He plans to enter 
private industry. 


FINANCE 


Subsidy for Hawait—CAB said it in- 
tends to establish temporary mail rates 
for Aloha Airlines and Hawaiian Air- 
lines of $29,880 per month from Feb. 
2 through July 31, including subsidy 
and service mail pay. The carriers re- 
quested subsidy after suffering losses 
due to the recession and aggravated 
by a sugar strike. 

Aloha had requested an annual sub- 
sidy rate of $780,141 and Hawaiian 
had asked for $461,700. The Board 
said this amount was unwarranted and 
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scheduled a “priority” investigation of 
the carriers’ needs. 

Stock offering—Frontier Airlines has 
filed with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission seeking registration of 
250,000 outstanding shares of common 
stock to be offered for public sale. 
Frontier has 937,528 outstanding 
shares, 

New financing—Southern Airways 
has concluded a $1.5 million financing 
arrangement with Chase Manhattan 
Bank, including $300,000 of deben- 
tures which were immediately sub- 
scribed. The financing will be used 
principally for new equipment. 


ENGINEERING 


Better brakes—United Air Lines will 
soon install liquid-cooled brakes on its 
fleet of Boeing 720s marking first use 
of the improved brakes on an airline 
transport. The new system, a develop- 
ment of B. F. Goodrich Aviation 
Products Division, operates 1500° cool- 
er on the brake lining faces than con- 
ventional brakes. The new system en- 
tails virtually no weight penalty. 


AIRPORTS 


Insurance — Houston International 
Airport has given Tele-Trip Co., Inc., 











a flat-rate contract reportedly similar 
to the agreement with FAA for Wash- 
ington National and Dulles Interna- 
tional Airports. The rate is roughly 
25% of gross annual sales. Tele-Trip 
now charges 2% cents per $1000 
worth of insurance, a drop of one cent 
from previous rates. 

Tele-Trip says it has also applied for 
the lower rates at Newark, Midway, 
Salt Lake City, Milwaukee and Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., airports, asserting will- 
ingness to adopt the lower rate wher- 
ever the concession charge is 25% or 
less. 


FAA 


New R&D head—Joseph D. Blatt, 
deputy director of Facilities and Ma- 
terial, has been named acting director 
of the Bureau of Research and De- 
velopment, following the reassignment 
of James L. Anast to “liaison duties” 
with the new R&D study task force. 
Anast later will join the Paris staff of 
a US. firm. 


TRAFFIC/SALES 


East meets west—United Air Lines, 
which next month becomes the biggest 
airline in the free world, has signed 
an interline agreement with Aeroflot, 
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The slasher Flag late, 405 WASHINGTON BLDG., SEATTLE, WASH. 










Russia’s giant government airline, pro 
viding for issuance of a single ticke’ 
for passengers or cargo over eact 
other’s routes. Aeroflot now connect: 
with free world carriers at London 
Paris, Copenhagen, Brussels, Amster 
dam and Stockholm. 


LABOR 


Incentive for pilots—Southern Air 
ways has inaugurated an incentive pa‘ 
plan for pilots which officials say i: 

Continued on page 15! 
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On time to 


Airline Ranking 15 min, late 


TRUNKS 

| Western .... 83.5% 
2 Continental ....... ... 83.4 

3 Braniff baa 
4 United ee Sctne-ate ct a 

5 American a — 

6 Eastern eae 74.5 

7 TWA ; ste a 
| nnlek wade ou — 

= . sae 67.7 
10 Delta . sprees eee 65.0 
It National pos... eae oie a 
12 Northwest ...............No report 
707 & DC-8 

| Continental ....... caccee CAE 
N.C cevcaweyeeue wus 70.1 

3 TWA slit rare 66.8 
4 United . ; cocce Oe 
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FLY EASTERN’S DC 8-B JET 


The Jet with Power to Spare... Reserve Power means Dependability Plus! 


Here’s the finest jetliner of all—Eastern’s big 
IC 8-B Jet. Equipped with powerful J-75 engines, 
he DC 8-B speeds you to your destination at 600 
niles per hour. And whether you fly luxurious Jet 
xolden Falcon or economical Jet Coach,, you relax 


in unsurpassed comfort all the way. Handsomely 
appointed interiors, deep-cushioned reclining seats 
and the special attentions of Eastern’s highly trained 
flight crews—all combine to make your DC 8-B Jet 
trip a truly memorable travel experience. 
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At the end of 1960 the jet age in scheduled air trans- 
portation was two years old. 


Despite the fact, as shown in the text and tables, the 
industry flew more people, more goods and more mail 
than ever before, the financial picture for 1960 was dis- 
couraging from the profit standpoint. The trunk airlines— 
which account for 70 per cent of the entire scheduled air 
transport industry's operations—had total operating reve- 
nues of nearly two billion dollars, but their net profit was 
down to only a little more than a million dollars. 


The tables this year show the six consecutive years, 
1955-1960. Revised data filed by the scheduled carriers 
with the Civil Aeronautics Board are the major source of 
the statistics. 
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Definition of Terms 





Passenger Miles and Ton Miles 





AVAILABLE SEAT MILES FLOWN. Total seat miles available 
for sale in scheduled service. 


AVAILABLE TON MILES. Total ton miles of 
available for sale in scheduled and charter service. 


CHARTER FLIGHT. Transportation of passengers or property 
on other than scheduled and designated extra section flights. 


EXPRESS TON MILE. A ton of express flown one mile. 
FREIGHT TON MILE. A ton of freight flown one mile. 
PASSENGER MILE. One passenger flown one mile. 


PASSENGER LOAD FACTOR. The percentage of available seat 
miles actually sold in scheduled service. 


PASSENGER TON MILES. Passenger miles converted to ton miles. 
(See definition of revenue ton miles.) 


REVENUE PASSENGER MILES. The number of fare paying 
passengers flown times the length of trip in miles. This is 
the amount of available seat miles sold. 


REVENUE PLANE MILES. 


service. 


REVENUE TON MILES. The ton miles sold in scheduled and 
charter service. In the construction of this traffic measure 
passenger miles are converted to ton miles on the basis of 
about 10 to 1. That is, ten passengers with allowable free 
baggage are accepted as equalling one ton. 


SEAT MILE. One passenger seat, filled or unfilled, flown one mile. 


TON MILE LOAD FACTOR. Percentage of available ton miles 
sold in scheduled and charter service. 


U. S. MAIL TON MILE. A ton of mail flown one mile. The mail 
figures are in two categories. These are defined as Priority and 
Non-Priority. Priority mail includes air mail and air parcel 
post. Non-priority mail is first class mail that moves in air 
service. At present non-priority mail is being flown on an 
experimental basis between certain selected cities. 


lift capacity 


Aircraft miles flown in scheduled 


Revenues and Profit and Loss 





EXPRESS REVENUE. Revenues accrued from the carriage of 
express. 

FREIGHT REVENUE. Revenues accrued from the carriage of 
freight. 


INCOME TAXES. Federal Income taxes. 


NET OPERATING INCOME. The total operating revenue from 
air transportation services less the operating expenses (see 
definition of Operating Expenses). Net Operating Income is 
before taxes and interest charges and does not include non- 
operating items. 


NET PROFIT OR LOSS. Net income after Federal income taxes— 
the amount available for dividends or investment in the business. 


OPERATING EXPENSES. The expenses incurred in the conduct 
of the business except for such items as debt financing and other 
non-operating items. 


OTHER REVENUE. All other revenues, including excess baggage, 
chartered services, foreign mails, penalties for failure to cancel 
reservation, service charges on non-revenue transportation of 
employees and special services such as photography and crop 
dusting. 


PASSENGER REVENUES. 
operations. 


PUBLIC SERVICE REVENUES. Payments by the Federal Govern- 
ment to insure air service to communities in the United States 
and its territories which could not otherwise afford it; to 
maintain essential international air routes which are not yet 
self-supporting ; and to develop helicopter service. 


PROFIT MARGIN ON SALES. Net profit after interest and after 
taxes as percent of operating revenues. 


RATE OF RETURN ON INVESTMENT. Total return, i.e., net 
profit plus interest paid on long term debt, as percent of 
average investment. Investment is the average of total net 
worth (stockholder’s equity) plus long term debt at the be- 
ginning and end of the year. 

U. 8S. MAIL REVENUE. Service revenue for the transportation of 


mail. This is the amount paid by the Post Office to purchase 
air transportation for mail, and is not subsidy. 


Passenger revenues from scheduled 














































STUART G. TiPTON. President 
Air Transport Association 
of America 


A STATE OF THE INDUSTRY 
AND PROGRESS REPORT 


The enormous contributions the nation’s airlines are making to the 
commerce, economy, and over-all strength and progress of the United 
States are reflected in this report covering the year 1960. This report 
also shows, however, that in so serving our country, our airlines in 1960 
again experienced a year of depressed earnings which seriously threatens 
their: financial stability and limits the possibilities of their continuing 
to expand and improve their services. 

In 1960, despite record traffic volumes and gross revenues, the airline 
industry’s net profits were lower than in any year since 1948. It was 
the fifth consecutive year of what the Civil Aeronautics Board has termed 
“a relatively extended period of depressed earnings which cannot lightly 
be dismissed.” 

More service was provided in 1960, and more passenger, freight, ex- 
press and mail traffic was carried than in any previous year. During the 
year, the airlines added several hundred new jet-powered planes and 
committed ‘additional hundreds of millions of dollars to the purchase of 
more new jets, safety advances, and facilities for improved airline service 
on the ground. 


This constant forward progress, char- * domestic low-fare aircoach traffic, for 
acteristic of airline management efforts the first time, exceeded first-class 
over the years, not only has provided a travel during the latter part of the 
stimulant to national economic activity, year; 
but also has— ; a * the popularity of jet travel increased 

* exerted a continued growing impact substantially with almost half the total 

on community development and prog- airline passenger-miles accounted for 
ress throughout the nation; by jet aircraft; 

+ . . li , . . 7 . : 

emphasized the airlines’ major role in * airfreight continued as the fastest- 


- + . 
ae ey ggg position of the growing type of airline traffic. 





* elevated the air transport industry to These and other developments illumi- 
where it has become a practical and nated by the facts and figures in this re- 
symbolic element of national strength port tell the progress side of the airline 
in the ideological struggle now being story. On the other side, however, is the 
waged in the world. most serious problem of inadequate airline 

The year was marked also by significant earnings. 

developments and trends such as: Even in a year when business in general 

* In a period of expanding personal suffered depressed earnings, airline earn- 
travel, the airlines widened their lead ings were far below the norm. Thus, the 
over other forms of public passenger average U. S. corporation made 5¢ profit 
transportation ; on every $1 of sales, but the trunk airlines 








| 
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1960 “ .. . record business volume.” 


needed to do $83 worth of business to 
make a profit of five cents. 


The Government has taken an initial 
step to help stféfigthéf the airlines earn- 
ing position. Last year, after an exhaus- 
tive 414-year investigation, CAB concluded 
that the airlines needed earnings equiva- 
lent to a 101% per cent return on capital 
investment. 


A vast improvement in profits is 
needed, of course, to achieve that earnings 
level. At the same time, other corrective 
steps are necessary. Thus, the Govern- 
ment, to improve profits, must move de- 
cisively to: 

* eliminate the World War II tax on 
passengers which stifles needed traffic 
growth; 

* end needless competition for private 
carriers provided by MATS, the Gov- 
ernment-owned airline; 

* discontinue Government traffic-pro- 
curement practices which force un- 
reasonably low rates on airlines and 
other common carriers; and 

* cope with the growing foreign airline 
threat. 


Unquestionably, obstacles such as those 
must be removed. And future Govern- 
ment policies and actions must reflect 
awareness of the national need for an eco- 
nomically strong air transport industry 
and the fact that the airlines, in 1960, 
earned only about 1/59th of what the Gov- 
ernment itself has determined is necessary 
to serve that national need. 


We have, in this report, summarized the 
progress and results of 1960, the more 
pressing problems, and have taken a look 
into the future; this in addition to our 
annual presentation of detailed industry 
statistics. 


Although numerous major United States 
industries had a business fall-off in 1960, 
the U. S. certificated airline industry en- 
joyed record business volume. The airline 
results show consistency with national 
economic patterns, however, in that the 
rate or pace of airline traffic growth slowed 
down last year. 


This is reflected in results in key traffic 
areas as follows: 


* 57,700,000 passengers carried in 1960, 
up 3,000,000 over 1959—as compared 
with a gain of some 7,000,000 the 
previous year. 
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* 38.8 billion revenue passenger-miles 
in 1960, up 2.5 billion over 1959—as 
compared with a gain of 5 billion the 
previous year. 

* 643.8 million ton-miles of airfreight 
in 1960, up 61.4 million over 1959— 
as compared with a gain of 88 million 
the previous year. 

* 58,948,000 ton-miles of express, a gain 
of 2.3 million ton-miles over 1959— 
as compared with a gain of 8 million 
the previous year. 

An exception to this general trend was 
in the field of mail carriage where growth 
in 1960 outpaced that for the previous 
year. Thus, the airlines last year carried 
240,580,000 ton-miles of U.S. mail, up 40.3 
million over 1959—as compared with a 
gain of 22.7 million in 1959. 

Total operating revenues of all U. S. 
scheduled airlines reached a record 
$2,882,552,000 in 1960, a gain of 10.4 per 


THE AIRLINE STORY 
Ever Increasing Usefulness Over The Years 
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cent over 1959. Similarly, total operating 
expenses rose to a record high total of 
$2,803,575,000 last year, or 12.6 per cent 
more than the previous year. 

Net profit, after taxes and interest, for 
all carriers was $9,579,000, down $61,928,- 
000 from the 1959 total of $71,507,000. 

Passenger Service: The field of airline 
passenger service was marked in 1960 by 
such things as: 

* Continued service and traffic growth; 

* A widening of the passenger-mile gap 

in favor of airlines over other forms 
of public transportation; 

* Fare adjustments; 

* A shifting trend in classes of pas- 

senger traffic; 

* Emphasis on ground service improve- 

ments. 


AIRLINES NOW NO. 1 
IN U.S. TRAVEL 
based on 
Inter-city, common carrier, Passenger Miles 


1960* 23.4% 27.3% 49.3% 

27.5% 32.9% 39.6% 
ae > wv Tas sscucsscsss” 
— ae 28 SEO, 

1950 14.2% 38.0% 47.8% 
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* Estimates for year based on preliminary figures 


Last year, the airlines provided an all- 
time high volume of service—65.5 billion 
available seat-miles, a gain of 6.2 billion 
over 1959 and more than four times the 
amount of service provided just ten years 
ago. 

The record volume of traffic thus ac- 
commodated—38.8 billion revenue passen- 
ger miles—occupied 59.2 per cent of 
available capacity, a passenger load factor 
figure which compared with 61.2 per cent 
in 1959 and 59.3 per cent in 1958. 

This constant growth in airline service 
and public demand therefore, is, of course, 
one of the most significant elements in 
our fast-changing world. Ten years ago, 
the public relied chiefly on railroads and 
buses for common carrier service between 
U. S. cities. In 1960, domestic inter-city 
passenger-miles of the airlines were about 








. . « growth in airline service and public demand.” 


as much as those of railroads and buses 
combined, further widening a lead the 
airlines assumed in 1957. 

As a result of management efficiencies 
and rapid technological advances, the cost 
to the public for air transportation has 
been notably resistant to inflation. 


Thus, since 1938, domestic air passenger 
fares have increased only 13 per cent, as 
compared to an increase of 100 per cent 
in consumer prices and 49 per cent in rail- 
road fares over the same period. 


The slight air fare increase includes that 
called for in mid-1960 in the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board’s finding that airline profits 
were too low. That increase amounted to 
2 per cent plus $1 per ticket. 

Significantly, there’ occurred in 1960 
a marked increase in the provision of 
low-fare coach service by domestic car- 
riers and in the utilization of that service 
by the public. Thus, there was an increase 
of 19.6 per cent in available coach seat- 
miles in 1960 over 1959, and an increase 
of 18.1 per cent in coach passenger-miles. 


On the other hand, there was an absolute 
decline in first-class passenger-miles of 
5.1 per cent last year. As a result, coach 
accounted for 47.2 per cent of total domes- 
tic passenger-miles in 1960, up from 42.0 
per cent the year before. In several months 
during the last half of 1960, coach passen- 
ger-miles rose to over 50 per cent of the 
total. Fares for this service, of course, 
are 25% or more under regular first-class 
fares. 


Meanwhile, the airlines devoted in- 
creased attention and resources to im- 
proving ground services for airline pas- 
sengers. The growing scope of this under- 
taking can be seen in the fact that 
50,000,000 reservations were handled by 
domestic airlines last year and 120,000,000 
annually are expected by 1970. 


Currently, the airlines spend some $93 
million a year in this area. Additional 
millions are being poured into new systems 
of vast complexity and .maximum effi- 
ciency. One airline, for example, has put 
$2,250,000 in a system whereby its agents 
in almost 100 cities can find out instantly 
seat availability up to six months ahead 
on 60,000 itineraries. 

Another is installing a centralized auto- 
matic system which, in about a year, will 
serve 1100 sales desks, handle 7500 reser- 
vations an hour, process them in 3 seconds 
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(as compared to 45 minutes now), reduce 
errors—and cost $5,000,000 per year. 


Throughout the industry, online and 
interline facilities are being geared to the 
fast-growing market that must be 
accommodated. 


Airfreight Service: Airfreight develop- 
ments in 1960 were highlighted by a sub- 
stantial increase in the cargo-carrying 
capacity of the certificated airlines. Mainly, 
this resulted from the greater cargo space 
aboard the big new jets plus the conver- 
sion of many late-model piston-engined 
planes to all-cargo configurations. 

Significantly, there will be a further 
substantial increase in airline cargo capac- 
ity this year as more new jets and con- 
verted planes come into service and several 
carriers take delivery on new prop-jet 
airfreighters. 


Jer gE. 
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One immediate effect of this build-up in 
capacity is that it is requiring a complete 
re-examination of the entire airfreight 
rate structure. 

Last year’s freight volume reached a 
record high of 643,792,000 ton-miles, up 
9.7 per cent over 1959, and 45 times the 
volume carried in 1946, the first full year 
of industry airfreight operations. As a 
result of this rapid growth, airfreight is 
the second most productive form of traffic 
carried by the airlines, accounting for 12.5 
per cent of total ton-miles of traffic. 

Nevertheless, the airlines are gearing 
themselves to carry much greater quan- 
tities. Last year’s volume, for example, 
while a record high for the airlines, repre- 
sented only .05 of one per cent of the total 
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inter-city freight ton-miles moved by all 
forms of transportation in the U. S. 

Great quantities of Government freight, 
of course, are moved annually via MATS, 
the Government-owned airline. Much of 
this, moving between areas served by the 
certificated airline system, could be ac- 
commodated by that system. 

Action of this type was called for re- 
cently by Senator A. S. Mike Monroney 
who said: 


“It’s high time we break this bottle- 
neck by using Government cargo move- 
ments as a seed bed for a brand new 
industry of great prospects and promise 
—and at the same time ensure the kind 
of mobility on a world-wide basis that 
can help guarantee against a shooting 
war—either limited or atomic.” 
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Mail Service: Vast improvements in the 
Postal Service were made possible in 1960 
as the airlines made increased capacity 
and speed available and participated in ex- 
pansion of non-priority mail by air services 
to the new states of Alaska and Hawaii. 

Recently, the Civil Aeronautics Board 
commented : 

“The carriers have continued to im- 
prove service to the public and make 
expanded mail services available to the 
Post Office Department. At the same 
time, the unit price paid to the carriers 
for the movement of mail by the De- 

partment has declined.” 



















Total U. S. mail volume carried by the 
certificated airlines last year was 
240,579,000 ton-miles, an increase of 17.4 
per cent over 1959. Mail traffic accounted 
for 4.8 per cent of total traffic carried by 
the airlines and 3.2 per cent of total 
revenues. 

Express Service: Expanded service for air 
express users resulting from the new part- 
nership agreement between the airlines 
and the Railway Express Agency showed 
results as air express traffic gained for the 
third straight year. 

1960 express volume was 58,948,000 ton- 
miles, up 4.1 per cent over 1959. Express 
traffic accounts for 1.2 per cent of total 
airline traffic and slightly under 1 per 
cent of total revenues. 

The Jet Fleet: At the end of 1960, the 
U. S. certificated airlines operated a fleet 
of 1,908 aircraft. Included were 470 jet- 
powered planes of which 224 were pure 
jets and 246 were prop-jets. 


THE 1960* AIRLINE DOLLAR 


Where the Airline Dollar Came From: 
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AIR SAFETY PROGRESS 
Fatality Rate per 100 Million 
Passenger Miles, 1938-1960 


5-YEAR TOTAL SCHEDULED OPERATIONS 





1938-"40* 1941-'45 1946-50 1951-55 1956-'60 


*3 Year Average Source: Civil Aeronautics Board 


This year, the airlines will take delivery 
of an additional 157 jet-powered planes, 
consisting of 118 pure jets and 39 turbo- 
props. That will raise the total jet- 
powered fleet of fixed wing aircraft to 627. 

An additional 82 jet planes are sched- 
uled for delivery in the 1962-65 period. 
Also, 19-turbine-powered helicopters are 
on order for delivery in 1961-62. 

Safety: Last year was the ninth consecu- 
tive year in which the fatality rate on the 
U. S. scheduled air transport system was 
less than one per 100,000,000 passenger- 
miles flown. 

Actual rate for total domestic and inter- 
national operations was 0.86 fatalities per 
100,000,000 passenger-miles, or about 
three times better than the fatality rate 
for passenger automobile travel. 


There was a total of nine accidents in- 
volving passenger fatalities last year, a 
year in which the U. S. air carriers per- 
formed 3,856,477 scheduled flights (as 
measured by flight departures). Passenger 
fatalities totalled 337. That is about 140 
less than the average for one week on the 
U. S. highways. 

Nevertheless, by the airlines’ own rigid 
safety standards, the 1960 industry record 
is not considered satisfactory. Most air- 
lines, of course, operated the year without 
a fatality. An across-the-board zero fatal- 
ity rate for the entire industry is the only 
standard that will be considered 
satisfactory. 

Progress to this end is evident in the 
long-range trend covering consecutive 
five-year periods. Thus, in the 1940-44 
period, the average rate was 2.45 fatalities 
per 100,000,000 passenger-miles. But, in 
the latest five-year period, 1956-60, the 
record was improved to 0.55. 
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Earnings: The tremendous progress of 
the airlines in making the civil jet age a 
reality for the American public has been 
marred by subnormal profits. Last year, 
for example, the domestic trunk airlines 
earned only $1,188,000 on gross revenues 
of $1,942,634,000, a profit margin only 
1/83rd of the average for all U. S. 
corporations. 

Equally important, 1960 was the fifth 
consecutive year of depressed earnings for 
the airlines. These have been five critical 
years during which the airlines ordered 
and had to arrange financing for some $3 
billion worth of new jet planes. They 
have been five years during which exten- 
sive training and over-all plant modern- 
ization was necessary in preparation for 
the new planes the first of which started 
in service in late 1958. 

In 1954—on the eve of this critical pe- 
riod—the airlines sought Government per- 
mission to take steps to guard against the 
very deterioration in profits that began 
midway in 1955. The permission was 
denied. 

In the spring of 1956, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board instituted its General Pas- 
senger Fare Investigation, a formal pro- 
ceeding dealing with trunkline earnings 
which lasted four and one-half years. In 
early 1957, the carriers applied for emer- 
gency permission to raise fares in view 
of a rapidly worsening profit position. 
That permission was denied. 
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Early in 1958, CAB recognized the need 
for fare relief and permitted airlines to 
raise fares 4 per cent plus $1 per ticket, 
or about 6 per cent in total. In the fall 
of 1958, CAB permitted the elimination 
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. a rapidly worsening profit position.” 





or reduction of certain discounts. These 
actions were helpful but, it should be 
noted, they came in the fourth year after 
the airlines’ original request. 
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Last year, the CAB concluded its gen- 
eral fare investigation. Several of its 
observations contained in the final decision 
are worthy of note: 


* “Unfortunately, as contrasted with 
total revenue growth, airline profits 
have not only fluctuated but trended 
downward since mid-1955. While total 
operating revenues almost doubled be- 
tween 1951 and 1956, net operating 
income after taxes was significantly 
less in 1956 than in 1951.” 


* “. .. the transition to jet equipment 
which the industry is now undergoing 
has presented financial and other 
problems of a magnitude never before 
faced.” 

Coupled with these conclusions was a 
Board finding that fares were still not at 
an adequate level and CAB suggested an 
increase of 2 per cent plus $1 per ticket, 
effective July 1, 1960. Thus, in three 
stages, airline fares were raised approxi- 
mately a total of 20 per cent. Industry 
efforts aimed at prevention of profit deteri- 
oration were discarded in favor of belated 
Government “cures”. 

Nevertheless, while a repeat of this per- 
formance in a subsequent modernization 
program could prove disastrous, there are 
definite signs of more realistic Govern- 
ment policies in this area. 

In winding up its 414-year fare investi- 
gation, for example, the CAB noted the 
unique characteristics of the airline indus- 
try and ruled that airline earnings should 
be equivalent to a 10.5 per cent average 















. . swiftly changing industry.” 


return on investment for extended 
periods. 

Over the five critical years just passed, 
the trunk carriers fell far short of reaching 
that earnings level. Last year, the carriers 
earned 2.90 per cent on invested capital, 
or about $116,000,000 less than required 
to attain the needed return. 

One of the important reasons it is neces- 
sary to improve this picture was stated 
this way recently by the new CAB Chair- 
man Alan Boyd: 

“Today’s low (airline) earnings focus 
attention on another of our immediate 
problems. Mach 3 (supersonic) is 
staring us in the face... Carrier earn- 
ings are the only hope for a substantial 
private enterprise contribution to super- 
sonic development—and the nation must 
develop one. Carrier earnings in the 
years immediately ahead are the only 
hope that a private enterprise air trans- 
port system can absorb the next equip- 
ment transition.” 

Regulation: The Federal Government has 
regulated air transportation since 1938. 
It does so through the Civil Aeronautics 
Board—in the field of economics and acci- 
dent investigation—and the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency—in technical fields, including 
safety regulation. 

These agencies are the product of Con- 
gressional actions expressed first in the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 and later in 
the Federal Aviation Act of 1958. , 


USERS OF THE AIRSPACE - 1960 
Planes in the Air 
AIRLINES 17% 


Hours in the Air 





AIRLINES 1,850 Planes 
MILITARY 33,068 Planes 


AIRLINES 4,400,000 Hours 
MILITARY 11,000,000 Hours 
GENERAL 12,700,000 Hours 
AVIATION AVIATION 

& : 


GENERAL 76,150 Planes 


To date, regulation of air transportation 
has accomplished much—but also has left 
much to be desired. Thus, the agencies 
have, on various occasions, displayed an 
inability to adjust their thinking and poli- 
cies to the swiftly changing industry they 
regulated. 








Nevertheless, the ultimate conclusions 
of CAB in the general fare investigation 
and recent declarations by Federal officials 
indicate a more encouraging regulatory 
policy will prevail in the future. Hope- 
fully, we have arrived at a turning point 
where Federal regulation is gearing itself 
to the dynamism of today. 

The vital role that civil aviation now 
occupies in the nation’s social, economic, 
and political structure requires maximum 
efficiency in these Congressionally estab- 
lished agencies. 

There would, of course, be little hope 
for such maximum efficiency, and the pub- 
lic benefits that depend thereon, were these 
agencies to be swallowed up in a single 
Department of Transportation as seems 
to be proposed year after year. 


To link the interests and problems of 
civil aviation with all its technical, inter- 
national, and domestic facets to the inter- 
ests or problems of surface-bound trans- 
port companies would not only be imprac- 
tical but damaging to national interest 
and counter to the wishes of Congress. 


Over a decade ago the U. S. Supreme 
Court found “no indication that the Con- 
gress either entertained or fostered the 
narrow concept that airborne commerce 
is a mere outgrowth or overgrowth of sur- 
face-bound transport.” Rather, it said, 
“air commerce, whether at home or abroad, 
soared into a different realm than any that 
had gone before.” 


It is the promotion, encouragement, and 
regulation of such an industry that has 
been entrusted to CAB and FAA. This 
country cannot afford the mistake of going 
backward in this matter—not even for the 
length of time it might take us to discover 
and correct our mistake. 


Transportation Tax: One of the most im- 
portant single actions the Government 
could take to help our nation’s entire com- 
mon carrier transportation system would 
be to repeal the 10 per cent tax on passen- 
ger transportation. 

This tax, imposed directly on passen- 
gers, was designed in 1941 as a means of 
discouraging travel on _ transportation 
facilities essential to the war effort. 

Today, when airlines, railroads, and 
buses are dependent on traffic growth, the 
continuation of a tax designed to achieve 
the opposite result, does just that—it stifles 
traffic growth. 
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As one Congressman put it, this tax 
“continues to burden the public and to 
threaten the well-being of an industry 
essential to the national defense.” Numer- 
ous bills have been introduced at the pres- 
ent session of Congress to repeal this tax 
on June 30, 1961. 

Cut-Rates For Government: Another area 
where the Government must act to 
strengthen the common carrier system is 
in its role as that system’s biggest single 
customer. 

Almost 12¢ out of every transportation 
dollar taken in by the airlines, railroads, 
steamship and motor carriers combined 
comes from the Government as a customer. 
Its impact is about the same as it would 
be on the automotive industry if the Gov- 
ernment purchased three-quarters of a 
million cars each year. 


Yet, while the Government acts to insure 
fair rates for the public and the carriers, 
on the one hand, it indulges in cut-rate 
practices with respect to the traffic it ships 
via the common carrier system. 

When a customer of such size uses its 
size to chisel transportation rates down 
to uneconomic levels, it not only is in- 
jurious to the companies but affects the 
prices that must be paid by the general 
public. 

The Air Transport Association has 
urged that the Executive, Congressional, 
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“Government must act to strengthen... 
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and regulatory branches of the Govern- 
ment move to correct this problem. Also, 
we have formally requested the Transpor- 
tation Association of America, on behalf 
of the national common carrier system to 
make this a major undertaking. The aim, 
simply stated, is to make sure that dis- 
crimination in favor of the Government be 
ended and that rates for Government traf- 
fic be made subject to the same machinery 
applied to rates for the general public. 


Government Competition: The Govern- 
ment-owned airline, Military Air Trans- 
port Service (MATS), in fiscal 1960, 
moved 93 per cent of its passengers and 
89 per cent of its cargo between areas 
served by the nation’s certificated air car- 
rier system. 


Efforts in 1960 to stimulate greater use 
of the national air transport system in the 
movement of this traffic were highlighted 
by CAB’s withdrawal of a “blanket exemp- 
tion” in effect since the Korean War, under 
which a policy of destructive competitive 
bidding prevailed. 


According to CAB, the effect of that 
policy over the past ten years “appears 
to have been the development of what 
amounts to an overlapping air transport 
system, operated by MATS, alongside the 
system authorized by the Board under the 
Federal Aviation Act to serve the Nation’s 
national defense and commercial needs.” 


Under CAB’s policy, the authority con- 
templated by the Federal Aviation Act has 
been reinstated and CAB must pass on bids 
for MATS business. Meanwhile, there is 
continued strong Congressional support 
for transferring more of MATS’ airline- 
type traffic to the certificated airlines. This 
is to strengthen MATS for its true military 
role by cutting down its commercial airline 
type activities—and it is to strengthen the 
over-all national airlift capability by real- 
istic use of the national air transport 
system. 


Foreign Competition: The relative posi- 
tion of the U. S. - Flag airlines in the air 
travel market between the U. S. and for- 
eign countries deteriorated sharply in 
1960. Although the market consists pri- 
marily of U. S. citizens—more than 6 out 
of every 10—the U. S. airlines share of 
the market dropped to 51.8 per cent. It 
had been 56.7 per cent the previous year. 


Foreign air carriers, who in 1950 car- 
ried about 25 per cent of this traffic, thus 






















increased their share in 1960 to 48.2 per 
cent. If this trend continues—and there 
are no signs that it will be interrupted— 
1961 will gain the ominous distinction of 
being the year that the United States sur- 
rended the lead to foreign airlines in the 
carriage of U. S. international air traffic. 


The growth and development of the 
entire U. 8S. certificated air carrier system 
is affected by this development. Under 
U. S. negotiating policies over the years, 
not only have more foreign airlines been 
added in this market but more and more 
have been given rights to penetrate the 
domestic U. S. field. 

One foreign airline operating from the 
U. S. west coast to Europe, for example, 
diverts more than $3 million annually 
from U. S. transcontinental airlines—an 
amount greater than the entire net profit 
of the domestic trunklines in 1960. 


5 -- inmate 
PASSENGER TRAFFIC BETWEEN 
THE UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


U.S. Flag Airlines shore of total U.S.-Foreign 
Air Market is declining 
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Meanwhile, U. S.-Flag airlines are fac- 
ing new developments abroad. Airlines 
of foreign countries, primarily in Europe, 
are banding together in pools and 
combines—dividing services and revenues 
on specific routes. In some cases, air pro- 
tectionism is becoming evident with some 
nations party to a pool or combine tending 
toward restriction of U. S. airline 
operations. 

To avoid a repeat of the deterioration 
of our merchant marine—the United States 
Government quickly and intelligently must 
reappraise its policies in this critical area. 

At the same time, this country cannot 
afford to ignore the significant growth in 


. a@ major element of national prestige.” 






the Soviet Airline, Aeroflot, which is ra- 
pidly stretching its massive system to 
countries throughout the world. Aeroflot 
has become a new vanguard for economic 
and political penetration of non-Iron 
Curtain countries. 





REDUCED FARE TRAFFIC 
COMPRISES AN EVER-INCREASING 
PROPORTION OF THE TOTAL 
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Best information available indicates the 
Soviet airline has some 1800 transport 
planes in operation including about 200 
jet-powered aircraft. It continues to build 
up at a rapid pace. Its domestic and inter- 
national system ranges between 350,000 
and 400,000 route miles serving 130 to 140 
major airports and perhaps another 335 
cities without improved airport facilities. 

In less than a decade, it has been trans- 
formed into a major element of national 
prestige and political influence for the 
Soviets—and there are no indications the 
Russians are content to remain behind the 
United States in this vital area. 
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“.. . the potential for growth .. .” 


National Impact: Air transportation has 
become one of the nation’s most dynamic 
forces. It has grown much more rapidly 
than the general economy. Traffic growth 
since 1949 is 328 per cent compared to a 
51 per cent growth in the Gross National 
Product. 

And the potential for growth in the dec- 
ade ahead is substantial. CAB has fore- 
cast that domestic revenue passenger-miles 
—which totalled just over 30 billion in 
1960—will be about 50 billion by 1965; 
by 1970, the Federal Aviation Agency 
forecasts more than 60 billion passenger- 
miles—double last year’s record high. 


National Goals: Recognition of this tre- 
mendous impact led President Kennedy re- 
cently to establish a high-level task force 
to conduct what has been called “Project 
Horizon.” 

The President called for this group to 
“redefine and affirm” national aviation 
goals for the decade ahead. 


Out of this project is expected a state- 
ment—not of goals that might be accom- 
plished—but national objectives that must 
be accomplished to maintain our position 
in world affairs. 

U. S. Travel Office: The air transport in- 
dustry has supported proposed Congres- 
sional legislation which would establish, 
for the first time, a United States travel 
office to develop tourist travel to this 
country. 


The balance of payments deficit which 
faced the U. S. in 1960 included a $1.2 
billion deficit in travel and transportation, 
an amount accounting for 27 per cent of 
the total deficit. This means there was a 
substantially greater outflow of tourists 
and tourist dollars than came into the 
United States. 

As Senator Warren Magnuson described 
it: “Last year, American tourists flocked 
abroad in the greatest numbers in history, 
while travel to our country for foreign 
visitors showed no significant gain’’. 

The air transport industry supports a 
positive approach to this problem, i.e. 
maintaining the growth of U. S. tourism 
abroad while concentrating on steps to 
develop substantial growth of foreign 
visitors to this country. 

In addition to the broad social and cul- 
tural advantages of such a program, this 
policy promises national economic gains 
of significant stature. 
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SELECTED INDICES 


OF GROWTH 
Local Service Airlines 


1950 1960 
Total Cities Served 369 547 
Cities Served 
EXCLUSIVELY by 
Local Service Airlines 195 334 
Unduplicate Route 
Miles 24,769 46,477 
Planes in Service 128 302 
Plane-miles Flown 
Daily 90,470 254,000 
Seat-miles Available 
Daily 1,641,500 7,367,000 
Employees 4,795 12,295 


Supersonic Transport: Interest in this 
country and abroad in supersonic air travel 
was accelerated in 1960. In this country, 
most attention was devoted to a Mach 3 
plane, i.e., one that would fly about three 
times the speed of sound or about 2,000 
miles per hour. 

Sometime, in the near future, perhaps 
in the 1970s, planes of this type will be- 
come a reality for the traveling public. 
Significant at this time is the national 
prestige factor involved. England, West 
Germany, France, and the Soviet Union 
are reported to be going forward in the 
supersonic field. Government and industry 
experts testified before the House Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics last 
year that the U. S. can’t afford to lose out 
in this competition. 


AIRLINE INVESTMENT PER EMPLOYEE 
Index (1949= 100) 
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. a record of accomplishment.” 


From the airline standpoint, substantial 
improvement in the earnings position is 
a key factor in how successful U. S. efforts 
in this area will be. 


POTENTIAL FOR FUTURE GROWTH 


(5 representative forecasts) 
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.. . In The Public Interest 


FOR AIRLINES TO BE INCREASINGLY SAFE, EFFICIENT, AND ECONOMICAL 


In line with the Congressional mandate for the “promotion and continued 
development” of a sound air transport system and in keeping with objectives 
and obligations of the United States, decisions, policies, and actions should 


flow from these basic principles: 


1. Civil aviation is an absolutely essential 
part of the economic, social, and national 
defense structure of the country. 


2. The growth, modernization, and general 
price stability of commercial air transpor- 
tation exemplifies qualities now called for 
on a broad front. 


3. Basic responsibility for airline growth and 
development has been entrusted by Con- 
gress to the air carrier companies. 


4. Government interest, action, and concern is 
necessary in areas consistent with maxi- 
mum growth, opportunity, safety, and 
progress. Regulation for regulation’s sake 
must be avoided. 


5. The self-generating characteristics of air 
transport service and technology should be 
preserved and encouraged. 







































The facts and figures in this report make 
apparent the progress, problems, and po- 
tential of our national air transport sys- 
tem. They represent the basic material 
necessary for a true perspective of air 
transport’s vital role in our national 
affairs. 

There is a record of accomplishment 
underlying all of this—one that shows that 
the airline industry has consistently pro- 
vided the pioneering vision and courage 
needed to expand and improve its service 
to the public. 

We have now entered a period, however, 
where these qualities are even more in 
demand and where there is a greater need 
than ever for a bread understanding of 
the challenges facing this industry. This 
report is published so that it might con- 
tribute to that end. 


STUART G. TIPTON 


6. Where existing impediments to national 
objectives — such as the World War II 
travel tax — can be removed, efforts should 
be directed to that end. At the same time, 
new economic burdens should be avoided 
where inconsistent with the national need 
for a safe, efficient, and economical airline 
industry. 


7. Where airline equipment and facilities can 
be utilized for Government traffic they 
should be made available and so utilized to 
foster maximum growth of the national air 
transport system and maximum capability 
of military units. 


8. Air transport’s significant role as a prime 
national element in the shifting tides of 
world trade should continue to be recog- 
nized and utilized. 


9. United States international air transport 
policies should reflect the broadened scope 
and changing nature of foreign airline 
activity. 
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LABLE SERVICE 
AND UTILIZATION 
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Ton Miles 
Flown 





Revenue 
Ton Miles 
Flown 


(In Millions) 


Ton Mile 
Load 
Factor (%) 


Available 
Seat Miles 
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U. S. Scheduled Airline Industry 
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Plane 
Miles 
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16.1 
16.0 
15.7 
18.4 
21.1 
30.7 


434 
567 
1,056 
1,497 
1,759 
2,226 


46.0 
66.9 
59.4 
59.9 
72.8 
73.8 


6,087.1 
7,121.5 
7,265.7 
8,279.3 


. 9,351.9 


2,160.1 
2,417.0 
2,720.0 
2,750.9 
3,166.8 
3,332.5 


55.3 
66.8 
78.5 
86.6 
108.8 
121.2 


195 
277 


591 
855 
1,054 


633.8 
741.2 
827.0 
873.1 
1,026.4 
1,160.3 


29.4 


32.5 
32.9 
42.2 
45.0 


135.1 
248.8 
336.9 
319.3 
332.7 
322.8 


3,022.2 
3,527.4 
4,004.4 
4,074.7 
4,690.4 
5,000.5 


55.63 
55.02 
52.81 
53.00 
53.23 
50.62 


45.36 
45.91 


46.71 
45.67 
42.93 


52.10 
53.03 
57.96 
61.15 
59.89 
57.65 


44.93 
49.03 
42.42 
39.48 
48.61 
47.34 


64.37 
64.82 
63.96 
61.20 
65.23 
59.41 


63.87 
66.98 
55.08 
54.89 
58.00 
60.97 


73.41 
77.38 
78.04 
83.20 
78.82 
75.56 


1,708 
3,561 
8,049 
11.419 
14,628 
18,764 


7,012.1 
8,073.1 
9,038.1 
10,057.6 
10,474.2 
12,978.7 


233.9 
284.1 
329.7 
369.0 
414.0 
421.9 


38,545.1 
43,646.3 
51,022.7 
53,069.6 
59,303.4 
65,514.7 


Revenue 
P g P g 
Miles Load 
Flown Factor (%) 
19,217.2 64.05 
21,643.1 64.12 
24,4995 61.50 
24,435.7 60.05 
28,127.2 61.42 
29,233.2 59.47 
523.3 45.06 
633.2 45.72 
747.3 45.19 
820.2 45.73 
1,024.3 44.35 
1,141.6 41.89 
78.1 57.99 
83.9 56.70 
89.5 57.78 
82.7 57.76 
110.9 59.21 
127.5 58.72 
628 36.77 
1,588 44.59 
3,272 40.66 
4,885 42.78 
7,478 51.12 
9,475 50.49 
4,410.8 62.90 
5,113.2 63.34 
5,751.7 63.64 
5,974.6 59.40 
6,894.6 65.83 
8,137.2 62.69 
110.4 47.20 
137.0 48.21 
151.9 46.07 
163.8 44.39 
183.0 44.22 
189.9 45.01 
24,340.4 63.15 
27,612.0 63.26 
31,243.1 61.23 
31,481.9 59.32 
36,347.5 61.29 
38,838.9 59.28 


564.0 
622.1 
7it. 
700.6 
743.5 
712.8 


50.9 
59.5 
67.3 
72.3 
85.4 
93.3 


4.6 


4.7 
44 
5.3 
5.6 


1,148 
1,315 
1,604 
1,675 
1,899 
2,218 


130.7 
146.0 
155.7 
165.5 
164.5 
155.2 


10.5 
11.3 
11.5 
11.5 
12.4 
13.2 


17.1 
23.5 
23.3 
16.1 
16.2 
14.6 





NOTE: Available Ton Miles and Revenue Ton Miles include charter 
operations; all.other items.are for. scheduled service only. 
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' Has been carried in the past as Territorial Airlines. 
2 Helicopter passenger service began in 1953. 
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OF TRAFFIC CARRIED of Revenue Ton Miles) 
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Priority Priority Charter Excess 
Passenger2 U.S. Mail U.S. Mail3 Express Freight Flights Baggage 4 Total 
Domestic Trunklines 
1955 1,825,631 71,859 14,175 49,603 174,017 5,737 19,046 2,160,068 
1956 2,056,098 77,788 13,891 49,709 190,592 5.911 23,055 2,417,044 
1957 ; 2,327,334 82,057 15,137 42,752 218,432 6,335 27,983 2,720,030 
1958 2,321,347 87,809 16,155 45,890 240,510 12,000 27,237 2,750,948 
1959 2,672,087 98,485 17,929 53,106 282,473 13,270 29,419 3,166,769 
1960 2,777,148 108,059 22,845 55,440 320,949 18,967 29,071 3,332,479 
Local Service Airlines 
1955 49,713 928 328 1,403 1,355 1,338 245 55,310 
1956 60,156 1,192 344 1,687 1,624 1,520 320 66,843 
1957 71,079 1,174 345 1,642 2,082 1,717 471 78,510 
1958 78,055 1,330 395 1,801 2,241 2,196 575 86,593 
1959 - 97,514 1,695 504 2,210 3,122 3,060 710 108,815 
1960 108,649 2,125 588 2,419 3,847 2,744 799 121,171 
Intra-Hawaiian Airlines ' 
1955 6,250 59 ideetin N.A, 1,646 436 20 8411 
1956 6,710 63 :. ‘eaddaibin 1,475 236 17 8,503 
1957 7,259 63 —e 1,536 170 . 36 9,065 
1958 6,611 67 — groomed 1,587 2,965 32 11,264 
1959 - 8,879 75 ee 1,625 2,057 29 12,665 
1960 ; 10,155 si 0S huaiy 1,806 5,605 31 17,683 
Helicopter Airlines ® 
1955 - 60 90 ‘ 31 5 3 195 
1956 " 149 89 31 7 l 277 
1957 = 311 92 33 8 3 | 448 
1958 re 463 83 32 6 5 2 591 
1959 = 710 87 ; 41 7 7 3 855 
1960 902 —  weeebe 40 6 10 4 1,054 
International and Overseas Airlines ¢ 
1955 453,195 ————. = isan 243 90,598 19,701 17,648 633,794 
1956 524,369 55,158 idiiiinsle «= i(i‘é‘ 109,235 32,652 19,757 741,171 
1957 589,510 57,265 . - adit 123,280 36,188 20,771 827,014 
1958 597,326 a = =——~<—~S~«~s ls «= ian 128,925 60,817 20,191 873,084 
1959 688,521 71,578 — i 153,956 91,397 20,980 1,026,442 
1960 ‘ 813,009 80,285 —— $i “enn 184,930 48,277 21,649 1,160,252 
Alaskan Airlines ¢ 
1955 en 11,868 a+ @8=—re 7,300 7,773 152 29,372 
1956 - 14,719 i ——<“i—*«C ls title 7,948 19,527 241 44,818 
1957 16,002 ———  0t«éCii < ees, 7,201 6,344 271 32,513 
1958 17,290 3,069 _— =——i(té‘éC agin 6,937 5,291 298 32,920 
1959 sciin 19,389 3,619 —_ ribbed 7,484 11,402 301 42,205 
1960 - 20,106 4,137 — ii ‘babii 8,887 11,415 341 45,017 
All-Cargo Airlines 
1955 — inne q§  ‘deasaniut — = =—s ahi 107,945 c; iia, 135,059 
1956 sh ti‘ 38! 1,188 1,266 140,420 — === eins 248,781 
UIT << eui\cnidimcseniiebmamateitite  whideil 440 1,409 1,638 155,126 ; + eee: 336,862 
1958 a tating 2,040 621 1,112 121,382 194,104 él 319,320 
1959 sie = =—Ci(tiC‘C lt 6,128 161 1,250 140,816 184,226 78 332,659 
1960 on jase 7,240 2,889 1,049 123,367 188,020 217 322,782 
CONSOLIDATED INDUSTRY 
1955 2,346,717 127,630 14,821 51,280 382,866 61,781 37,114 3,022,209 
1956 2,662,201 137,054 15,425 52,693 451,301 165,372 43,391 3,527,437 
1957 3,011,495 143,786 16,892 46,065 507,665 229,006 49,533 4,004,442 
1958 3,021,093 160,222 17,207 48,835 501,586 277,379 48,396 4,074,718 
1959 al act 181,667 18,614 56,607 589,483 305,419 51,520 4,690,410 
1960 3,729,969 202,019 38,560 58,948 643,792 275,038 52,112 5,000,438 


N.A. Not Available. 4 Foreign mail carried by International and Overseas and All- 
1 Has been carried in the past as Territorial Airlines. Cargo airlines is included in Excess Baggage. Therefore, it is also 
2 Passenger ton miles for years prior to 1957 were revised reflected in Consolidated Industry Excess Baggage data. 
to conform with “standard” passenger weights as prescribed ’ , ° 
S e 
by the CAB effective January 1, 1957. Helicopter passenger service began in 1953 
3 See definitions, page 2. 










6 Express and Freight combined. 
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OPERATING 


U. S. Scheduled Airline Industry 








U. S. Mail Public 
Service 
Passenger Priority Non-Priority Revenue ! Express Freight Other 2 Total 
Domestic Trunk Airlines 
— REEREREP ETRE ee eer | 1,021,855 24,230 2,708 3,192 19,405 39,605 22,353 1,133,348 
ewe eS 1,142,197 28,937 2,654 2,609 18,101 42,173 26,160 1,262,831 
EERE Ae coe 1,287,172 31,002 2,760 1,182 14,667 49,870 32,961 1,419,614 
0 Ee 1,362,992 33,039 3,076 2,386 16,140 57,351 38,265 1,513,249 
1959 . 1,632,646 37,159 ——— -  —s— iia 19,157 67,026 39,204 1,798,609 
SSE SE ees 1,756,439 40,415 a> 8 ravines 21,785 74,792 44,850 1,942,634 
Local Service Airlines 
SR eee ees 32,840 1,084 101 20,923 665 556 1,281 57,450 
1956 40,166 1,004 102 23,211 775 750 1,704 67,712 
1957 47 464 1,108 103 29,651 725 1,049 2,039 82,139 
1958 56,488 1,273 90 32,746 809 1,183 2,364 94,953 
1959 73,091 1,474 154 42,179 1,019 1,727 3,179 122,823 
Sewer 83,448 1,755 159 54,650 1,370 2,127 3,322 146,831 
Intra-Hawaiian Airlines 
i oe 5,686 — + Clin —_— £ -<iiiaas 7523 337 7,114 
EE ee 6,042 5! I — 4 tea 782 266 7,430 
0 Ee 6,975 5! 2 _— # aan 781 479 8,360 
EEE eee 7,063 — writes —. | |.  piimiaiai 776 1,391 9,393 
a a 9,476 él l — =i 832 1,062 11,600 
eee 11,196 63 > # i ‘coke §#§ depron 953 2,517 14,731 
Helicopter Airlines 
0 As 208 — rien 2,710 100 23 64 3,355 
EERE Verne 438 | ee 2,833 115 28 63 3,711 
oe ae 968 i re 3,567 101 36 123 5,032 
1958... 1,459 a 4,369 101 31 115 6,289 
ees ere ree 2,310 a - ## Seiden 4,915 132 39 137 7,760 
Se ee 3,187 —— i i eee 4,931 211 4l (14) 8,601 





1 Prior to October 1, 1953, Public Service Revenues were 


P Preliminary 
not reported separately. 
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REVENUES 
(In Thousands of Dollars) 








U. S. Mail Public 
— -_ Service 
Passenger Priority Non-Priority Revenue ! Express Freight Other 2 Total 
International and 
Overseas Airlines 
1955 . 294,828 a 1,583 77 31,853 30,324 384,304 
1956 342,553 —— 0lClle 8,308 82 36,683 38,113 452,665 
1957 377,655 a 555 80 41,475 39,818 487,948 
1958 . 385,999 —— 8 =saviaamene  #§ mame 145 43,802 . 43,939 506,540 
1959 ae 433,098 35,153 a =Ci(té‘“‘ 93 50,253 46,859 565,456 
1960 P wee 515,253 40,736 — 8 mein 120 56,931 44,428 658,520 
Alaskan Airlines 
1955 = 8,162 — =— ssi — ts aig 2,464 3,747 22,324 
1956 canieitataabanesie 10,200 a a 8 8 =—s i 2,754 7,680 29,352 
1957 rere 11,263 oe: )=——tit«C ai —— #§ # remem 2,651 4,063 27,008 
1958 ; ; 12,530 Se Te 2,659 3,981 28,924 
1959 i 14,603 3,288 ono —— —6—té“(ié‘« Cc 2,793 5,423 33,580 
1960 P ree 15,463 3,633 20 * ren 3,315 5,029 36,681 
All-Cargo Airlines 
1955 a . i i ito = 8 cam ‘ivi 18,640 8,335 27,035 
Si csciitcdiinsihoninttmbiiigdan' agua 144 iii 447 25,564 26,485 52,860 
1957 ee ae 189 —— é#8#8 nen 545 29,281 55,050 85,328 
1958 , a enn 1,048 ie 300 23,349 52,026 76,851 
1959 ee 3,154 _— —sisé«échi 357 28,797 38,781 71,128 
1960 P » ia 4,735 —” — il 337 24,930 44,509 74,554 
CONSOLIDATED INDUSTRY 
1955 sininteignbiitthianiania 1,363,579 53,644 2,809 34,317 20,247 93,893 66,441 1,634,930 
eee 1,541,596 59,773 2,977 43,490 19,520 108,734 100,471 1,876,561 
1957 ankainiiniiiaaaais 1,731,497 63,614 3,128 41,396 16,118 125,143 134,533 2,115,429 
I aiieicnetcsesueeenmimaniianiiiaiis 1,826,531 71,198 3,294 46,449 17,495 129,151 142,081 2,236,199 
1959 shieassiiaiiadaiieinan 2,165,224 80,516 2,610 54,735 20,665 151,561 134,645 2,610,956 
1960 P Salleidatas 2,384,986 91,582 5,629 68,802 23,823 163,089 144,641 2,882,552 
2 Other revenues include revenues from excess baggage, for- 3 Express and Freight combined. 


eign mail and charter operations, and incidental revenues. 
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Flying 


Operations 


Maintenance 


Domestic Trunk Airlines 


1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 P 


302,591 
340,670 
434,842 
437,515 
505,244 
548,123 


196,320 
239,530 
270,328 
286,126 
346,389 
397,036 


Local Service Airlines 


1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 P 


18,080 
21,616 
26,509 
29,267 
36,831 
42,026 


10,384 
12,610 
16,418 
18,572 
24,951 
31,263 


Intra-Hawaiian Airlines 


1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 P 


Helicopter Airlines 


1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 P 


1,942 
2,033 
2,212 
2,504 
3,076 
4,066 


614 
697 
1,108 
1,416 
1,696 
1,934 


1,278 
1,259 
1,422 
1,698 
1,933 
3,052 


87! 
981 
1,381 
1,618 
2,018 
2,546 


P Preliminary. 





General Services & Administration 


DISTRIBUTION OF 


U. S. Scheduled Airline Industry 





- 


Passenger 


Service 


72,996 
83,953 
95,505 
101,223 
130,939 
150,355 


2,687 
3,385 
4,028 
4,528 
6,080 
7,198 


245 
252 
278 
413 
456 
629 


Aircraft & 
Traffic 
Servicing 


133,274 
152,928 
217,208 
231,109 
275,301 
305,674 


9,563 
11,187 
21,160 
24,047 
31,188 
36,482 


1,258 
1,317 
1,521 
1,671 
1,948 
2,319 
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Promotion 


& Sales 


134,706 
159,366 
157,561 
165,944 
198,782 
215,093 


9,287 
11,399 
6,089 
7,026 
9,291 
11,594 


1,045 
1,182 
1,265 
1,283 
1,726 
2,044 


Adminis- 
trative 


68,473 
79,462 
55,164 
56,949 
64,990 
74,359 


4,485 
5,382 
4,938 
5,544 
6,852 
8,225 


964 
848 
868 
1,022 
1,223 
1,335 


Total 
G.S.&A. 


409,449 
475,709 
525,438 
555,226 
670,012 
745,482 


26,022 
31,353 
36,215 
41,146 
53,411 
63,499 


3,512 
3,599 
3,932 
4,393 
5,353 
6,327 


1,019 
1,373 
1,765 1 
1,982 | 
2,362 | 
2,710 


1 Detailed expense data not reported. 


~ 


Deprecia- 


tion & 


Amorti- 


zation 


101,709 
106,321 
146,968 
139,256 
171,729 
217,145 


2,278 
2,714 
3,758 
4,351 
6,887 
8,275 


603 
416 
515 
661 
909 
1,368 


451 
605 
911 
946 
1,035 
1,192 


Total 
Operating 
Expenses 


1,010,069 
1,162,230 
1,377,576 
1,418,123 
1,693,374 
1,907,786 


56,764 
68,293 
82,900 
93,336 
122,080 
145,063 


7,335 
7,307 
8,081 
9,256 
11,271 
14,813 


2,955 
3,656 
5,164 
5,962 
7,101 
8,382 





( 





OPERATING EXPENSES 
(In Thousands of Dollars) 


General Services & Administration 





A .  Deprecia- 
Aircraft & tion & Total 
Flying Passenger Traffic Promotion Adminis- Total Amorti- Operating 
Operations Maintenance Service Servicing & Sales trative G.S.&A. zation Expenses 
International & 
Overseas Airlines 
1955 108,501 58,975 26,773 46,990 61,980 31,291 167,034 31,094 365,604 
1956 125,613 72,069 31,053 51,583 70,822 33,808 187,266 34,593 419,541 
1957 142,944 72,326" 32,519 67,187 70,902 24,631 195,239 2 50,359 460,868 
1958 155,060 79,892 35,516 72,716 75,759 24,412 210,695 2 ; 50,824 496,471 
1959 161,300 89,740 42,762 80,503 85,866 27,617 238,125 2 58,183 547,348 
1960 P 170,994 96,363 46,333 94,276 100,371 27,354 270,148 75,861 613,366 
Alaskan Airlines 
1955 7,191 5,273 773 2,701 1,593 1,519 6,586 1,120 21,706 2 
1956 9,959 5,744 964 3,702 1,831 1,894 8,391 1,364 27,166 2 
1957 8,669 6,215 854 2,779 1,042 853 10,065 2 1,646 26,595 
1958 8,998 6,228 920 3,321 1,068 1,195 10,678 2 1,920 27,824 
1959 10,600 7,720 1,226 3,641 1,311 1,340 12,380 2 2,737 33,437 
1960 P 10,367 7,913 1,349 3,795 1,342 1,462 13,185 2,727 34,192 
All-Cargo Airlines 
1955 10,635 5,287 267 3,896 2,081 2,103 8,347 2,074 26,343 
1956 21,677 11,662 1,614 6,353 3,883 3,454 15,304 3,155 53,879 2 
1957 36,563 18,969 3,618 12,450 4,064 4,395 25,203 2 8,998 89,734 
1958 31,929 17,903 2,503 8,878 2,612 4,388 19,145 2 9,172 78,149 
1959 30,46! 17,899 1,504 8,510 2,590 4,470 18,405 2 7,372 74,137 
1960 P 33,635 18,513 1,790 9,658 3,243 4,703 19,826 7,999 79,973 
CONSOLIDATED INDUSTRY 
1955 449,554 278,388 103,762 198,107 210,872 109,228 621,969 139,329 1,490,776 2 
1956 522,265 343,855 121,242 227,614 248,795 125,344 722,995 149,168 1,742,072 2 
1957 652,847 387,060 136,802 322,305 240,923 90,848 797,855 2 213,156 2,050,918 
1958 666,689 412,037 145,103 341,742 253,692 93,510 843,265 2 207,130 2,129,121 
1959 749,208 490,650 182,967 401,091 299,566 106,492 1,000,048 2 248,852 2,488,758 
1960 P 811,142 556,686 207,654 452,204 333,687 117,438 1,121,180 314,567 2,803,575 


2 Total is greater than sum of individual expense categories 
since segregation of expenses is not reported by all carriers 
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SUMMARY OF 


U. S. Scheduled Airline Industry 





Other Profit 
Non- Rate of = Margin 
Total Total Net Interest on Operating Return on on 
Operating Operating Operating Long-Term Income Income Net Profit Investment 2 Sales 3 
Revenues Expenses Income Debt (Net) Taxes or Loss! (%) (%) 
Domestic Trunk Airlines 
RSA eee .. 1,133,348 1,010,069 123,279 6,540 16,388 70,024 63,103 11.8 5.6 
a icisahsuiniiitseintiiii ° 1,262,831 1,162,230 100,601 9,964 23,917 56,842 57,712 94 4.6 
Eee 1,419,614 1,377,576 42,036 16,201 18,651 23,076 26,988 4.9 1.9 
____ Ee nono 1,513,249 1,418,123 95,126 24,456 20,588 44,723 44,794 6.3 3.0 
SE 1,693,374 105,235 32,214 41,721 53,060 61,682 7.3 3.4 
EM icnincisvnisiinninsicondes 1,942,634 1,907,786 34,848 43,757 31,756 18,213 1,188 2.9 0.1 
Local Service Airlines 
1955 pubiniiinnindaiataaiaste 57,450 56,764 686 219 369 484 352 2.7 0.6 
hers 67,712 68,293 (581) 376 106 (50) (801) - (—) 
Re 82,139 82,900 (760) 224 (472) (51) (1,153) (—) = 
1958 vnnuteciecetaibitaiten 94,953 93,336 1,617 808 267 394 1,137 7.9 1.2 
Si Einisiticenimetiensaiadiaiiiain 122,823 122,680 743 1,846 1,158 (177) 232 5.5 0.2 
vn 146,831 145,063 1,768 2,694 582 281 1,620 7.8 1.1 
Intra-Hawaiian Airlines 
Se oer 7,114 7,335 (221) 106 210 @ (125) Saul = 
SSE: Pree 7,430 7,307 123 97 1 12 3.3 0.2 
ieee inissuicitisticdenmunidbabelini 8,360 8,081 278 109 376 53 267 11.0 3.2 
Me ae 9,393 9,256 137 164 at (115) 1.2 (—) 
_ ae 11,600 11,271 329 289 (11) (37) 88 5.6 0.8 
ES 14,731 14,813 (82) 477 ry ee 
Helicopter Airlines 
ee 3,355 2,955 400 i 155 202 342 10.0 10.2 
i icsiiilieitas 3,711 3,656 55 23 (63) 8 (39) = = 
Fa tiniiinidemenenasinditheis 5,032 5,164 (131) 64 19 (55) (ttt) (—) (—) 
A 6,289 5,962 327 94 15 113 491 11.4 7.8 
acai ceiniicnnilivincnschatiaini 7,760 7,101 649 78 239 309 501 10.7 6.5 
ea 8,601 8,382 219 43 35 92 150 3.3 1.7 
P Preliminary. () Denotes reverse item. 1 Net Profit or Loss for 1957, 1958, 1959 and 1960 is shown 





after “Special Items,” which are not included in the detail. 
Therefore, the items do not add to the profit figures shown. 
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PROFIT OR LOSS 


‘In Thousands of Dollars) 


Total 
Operating 
Revenues 


Total 
Operating 
Expenses 


Net 
Operating 
Income 


Interest on 
Long-Term 
Debt 


or Loss! 





International and 
Overseas Airlines 


Aldskan Airlines 


1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 P 


All-Cargo Airlines 


384,304 
452,665 
487,948 
506,540 
565,456 
658,520 


22,324 
29,352 
27,008 
28,924 
33,580 
36,681 


27,035 
52,860 
85,328 
76,851 
71,128 
74,554 


CONSOLIDATED INDUSTRY 


1955 
1956 


1957... 


1958 
1959 


DEED Pa cccccesccesesnscssnonses 


1,634,930 
1,876,561 
2,115,429 
2,236,199 
2,610,956 
2,882,552 


365,604 
419,541 
460,868 
496,471 
547,348 
613,366 


21,706 
27,166 
26,595 
27,824 
33,437 
34,192 


26,343 
53,879 
89,734 
78,149 
74,137 
79,973 


1,490,776 
1,742,072 
2,050,918 
2,129,121 
2,488,758 
2,803,575 


18,700 
33,124 
27,080 
10,069 
18,108 
45,154 


518 
2,186 
413 
1,100 
143 
2,489 


692 
(1,019) 
(4,406) 
(1,298) 
(3,009) 
(5,419) 


144,154 
134,489 
64,511 
107,078 
122,198 
78,977 


1,700 
3,000 
4,882 
5,759 
8,407 
16,295 


76 
222 
362 
418 
652 
547 


561 
488 
1,526 
1,672 
1,610 
1,806 


9,213 
14,170 
23,368 
33,215 
45,096 
65,619 


Other 
Non- 
Operating 
Income Income 
(Net) Taxes 
6,754 10,320 
8,169 17,792 
8,619 13,252 
8,090 5,427 
13,305 10,092 
5,928 18,905 
228 334 
(98) 870 
729 121 
350 673 
524 313 
211 792 
1,132 80 
4,539 1,210 
4,022 285 
1,655 1,351 
2,823 1,819 
(1,711) (7) 
25,236 81,452 
36,556 76,672 
31,665 36,683 
30,960 52,681 
54,784 65,379 
36,834 38,276 


13,434 
20,50! 
19,520 

6,548 
12,917 
15,105 


436 
996 
900 
391 
(298) 
866 


1,163 
1,822 
(2,207) 
(3,726) 
(3,615) 
(8,829) 


78,725 
30,203 
44,202 
49,520 
71,507 


Profit 
Rate of = Margin 
Return on on 
Net Profit Investment 2 Sales 3 
(%) (%) 
6.3 3.5 
8.2 45 
7.8 4.0 
3.2 1.3 
4.7 2.3 
5.4 2.3 
8.3 2.0 
15.1 3.4 
1. 3.3 
5.7 1.4 
2.2 (—) 
8.1 2.4 
9.4 44 
7.0 3.4 
(—) (—) 
(—) (—) 
(—) (—) 
(—) (—) 
10.8 48 
8.8 4.3 
5.1 2.1 
5.2 2.2 
6.3 2.7 
3.3 0.3 


9,579 


2 Net income before interest and after taxes as percent of 


average net worth and long-term debt. 


3 Profit as percent of revenues. 
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Domestic Trunk Airlines ' 


Assets 
EE RT 


Investments and Special Funds ; 
oe 
Reserve for Depreciation and Maintenance 3 
Airworthiness Reserve.................. aiiietanapaaiaail 
Ground Property and Equipment 
Reserve for Depreciation..... 


Other Property.................-0000000. AR 


Deferred Charges............. 
Other Assets................ 


Total Assets......cccccsscesnseenne PARA MANTTS 


Liabilities and Equity 


I I... cacisitcihneeinisaebindaiisan 
Long-Term Debt......... iciolsinisiaitesaadidinaaitines 
Other Non-Current Liabilities. Sa 
I I ci iliscctrtinsoneesnisassivnssnouniciicsinel 
EEN ae 


Stockholders’ Equity—Net « of heteacamad Stock. 


I aissnesaachtboe 
Common Stock................0000+. iaiaaeaiesiideiadma 


Other Paid-In Capital 
Retained Earning.............. 


Total Liabilities and  ewnnabedie iets 


Local Service Airlines 


Assets 


TST AE aCe ES 
Investments and Special Funds miilasicnesl 


Flight Equipment..................... 


Reserve for Depreciation and Maintenance 3..... 


Airworthiness Reserve............cccccccccccccceceeseeeeeeene 


Ground Property and Equipment 
Reserve for Depreciation. 


Other Property.................... _ ial 

Deferred Charges................. - 

Other Assets... = eS 
Re icsclicestacibadinessnnsssescsisviinistinianenatiatioa 


Liabilities and Equity 


Current Liabilities 
Long-Term Debt saniieitnimisi 
Other Non-Current Liabilities 


Operating Reserves...... ; ee 


Deferred Crodiis..............0r0.00...0000. 
Stockholders’ Equity—Net of sanannnaa Stock 
Preferred Stock 
Common Stock.......... 
Other Paid-In Capital. 
Retained Earning..................... 
@ Total Liabilities and Equity 


Balance sheet data for domestic trunk airlines reflect their international as well 
They are not included in International and Overseas. 


as domestic operations. 
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276,839 
198,916 


252,339 


28,411 


12,461 
4,013 


783 

21 
11,133 
412 
6,345 
4,324 
52 
28,411 


439,827 
146,147 
1,097,044 
553,793 


1,281,552 


333,876 
324,071 


1,281,552 


14,873 
1,438 
26,105 
12,628 
5,795 
2,949 
3,692 
1,564 
35 
37,925 


17,431 
7,800 


1,138 
11,253 
920 
5,871 
4.891 


(429) 
37,925 


457,611 
127,943 
1,363,767 
639,019 


1,488,961 


328,844 
469,486 
1,224 


51,480 
637,927 
15,805 
108,502 
215,292 
298,328 
1,488,961 


16,512 

3,028 
32,949 
16,825 


6,544 
3,556 

607 
1,931 


41,190 


496,756 
184,163 
1,531,141 
756,023 


1,707,119 


332,788 
588,730 
19,712 


78,818 
687,071 
24,000 
111,473 
236,105 
315,493 
1,707,119 


20,003 

2,894 
46,308 
20,445 


7,594 
4,119 
1,518 
2,650 


56,403 


633,791 
132,781 
1,898,778 
832,707 


2,140,371 


474,009 
804,579 
2,015 


114,564 
745,204 
19,071 
116,627 
262,521 
347,420 
2,140,371 


29,897 

2,055 
67,202 
25,090 


9,869 
4,870 
1,931 
3,574 


84,568 


34,214 
31,062 
4,072 


293 
14,927 
351 
8,055 
7,180 
(585) 
84,568 


ASSETS, LIABILITIES AND 
U. S. Scheduled Airline Industry 


(Sept. 30) 
1960 


657,704 
122,846 
2,197,525 
879,167 
16,611 
309,230 
147,618 
84,789 
70,020 


2,398,718 


524,282 
961,491 
31,087 


133,331 
748,527 
18,883 
118,505 
274,611 
337,147 
2,398,718 


34,543 
2,209 
75,740 
23,872 
4,862 
10,814 
5,548 
1,014 
4,283 


94,321 


37,977 
40,773 
1,517 


332 
13,722 
163 
8,305 
7,183 
(1,856) 
94,321 


2 Has been carried in the past as Territorial Airlines. 
3 Does not include maintenance reserve in 1960. 









STOCKHOLDERS’ EQUITY 
In Thousands of Dollars) 


(Sept. 30) 
1960 


Intra-Hawaiian Airlines 2 
Assets 


Current Assets soteieaiatibecabalbipipeaiadacbatai 3,649 
Investments and Special Funds 299 
Flight Equipment 11,134 
Reserve for Depreciation and Maintenance 3 4,104 
Airworthiness Reserve sles 
Ground Property and Equipment 1,777 
Reserve for Depreciation 1,147 
Other Property 144 
Deferred Charges 859 
Other Assets aoe 
Total Assets ne 12,611 15,223 


Liabilities and Equity 


Current Liabilities , : , 3,948 
Long-Term Debt 7,762 
Other Non-Current Liabilities ; : pa eee Kecadon Pee 
Operating Reserves a seit Be sau 
Deferred Credits 142 
Stockholders’ Equity—Net of Treasury Stock ; 3,371 
Preferred Stock ' 1,622 
Common Stock : ; 1,307 
Other Paid-In Capital A 1,792 
Retained Earnings ie (1,350) 
Tota! Liabilities and Equity...............0:cccc0 i 15,223 


Helicopter Airlines 
Assets 


Current Assets 
Investments and Special Funds 
Flight Equipment 
Reserve for Depreciation and Maintenance 3 
Airworthiness Reserve 
Ground Property and Equipment 
Reserve for Depreciation 
Other Property 
Deferred Charges 
Other Assets 
Total Assets 


Liabilities and Equity 


Current Liabilities 
Long-Term Debt 
Other Non-Current Liabilities 
Operating Reserves 
Deferred Credits 
Stockholders’ Equity—Net of Treasury Stock 
Preferred Stock et 
Common Stock 
Other Paid-In Capital 
Retained Earnings 
Total Liabilities and Equity 
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ASSETS, LIABILITIES AND 
U. S. Scheduled Airline Industry 


(Sept. 30) 
960 





International and Overseas Airlines ' 


Assets 


Current Assets 109,019 102,202 116,391 147,151 185,719 


Investments and Special Funds.....0.....0....cccccccccecceosese. 33230 52,992 93,310 110,962 64,377 
Flight Equipment 216,737 276,758 306,428 407,448 539,247 


Reserve for Depreciation and Maintenance *.. 99,787 132,185 149,995 173,881 189,376 
9,134 


Airworthiness Reserve nae sinha 
Ground Property and Equipment.............00.0.000.... 29,595 50,30! 
Reserve for Depreciation. ...0..0...........ccccccccceceeeeeeene 18,424 26,426 
Other Property 2,719 6,335 
RI I ces scncnsosnnonenesecsinanenes 3,766 


Other Assets is aii 
Total Assets 276,855 : ‘ \y 536,458 648,033 


Liabilities and Equity 
108,491 133,481 


Current Liabilities 
257,320 324,144 


Long-Term Debt. 
Other Non-Current Liabilities. 
Operating Reserves 
Deferred Credits ' 
Stockholders’ Equity—Net of Treasury Stock a ’ 162,495 
Preferred Stock nee 
Common Stock 
Other Paid-In Capital 


Retained Earnings.... ‘a ‘ 
Total Liabilities and Equity 276,855 321,347 322,029 394,728 536,458 648,033 


Alaskan Airlines 


Assets 


Current Assets 
Investments and Special Funds 
Flight Equipment... 
Reserve for Depreciation and Maintenance 3 
Airworthiness Reserve. 
Ground Property and Equipment 
Reserve for Depreciation 
Other Property........ 
Deferred Charges 
Other Assets 
Total Assets... 


Liabilities and Equity 


Current Liabilities 
Long-Term Debt........... 
Other Non-Current Liabilities. 
Operating Reserves 
Deferred Credits —_ 
Stockholders’ —-§€ of shencssncdhe Stock.......... 
Preferred Stock. anaes 
Common Stock 
Other Paid-in Capital..... 
Retained Earnings 
Total Liabilities and Equity 


Balance sheet data for domestic trunk airlines reflect their international as well 2 Has been carried in the past as Territorial Airlines. 
as domestic operations. They are not included in International and Overseas. 3 Does not include maintenance reserve in 1960. 
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STOCKHOLDERS’ EQUITY 


(As of Sept. 30, 1960, In Thousands of Dollars) 


(Sept. 30) 
1960 


All-Cargo Airlines 
Assets 


Current Assets ; c 19,589 3 20,440 
Investments and Special eases ' A 4,629 ; 20,522 
Flight Equipment ae ' d 65,449 ‘ 59,118 
Reserve for Depreciation and Maintenance ae é , 17,500 f 22,332 
Airworthiness Reserve ape S BEAN ; aaa Pepe aia 
Ground Property and Equipment. seiedgiicuaiea ; 5,578 4. 4,214 
Reserve for Depreciation iaueainis ‘ 2,382 ‘ 2,378 
Other Property chanel : Salutebalateniben 2,682 ‘ 701 
Deferred Charges : 5,122 , 2,233 
Other Assets _ : 4 as ; PaRWes 
Total Assets..... ena ve y 83,167 , J 82,518 


Liabilities and Equity 


Current Liabilities............. 10,759 ; 25,991 
Long-Term Debt : 7,598 ’ 25,121 
Other Non-Current Liabilities......... ; 449 

Operating Reserves............. 1,808 
Deferred Credits ne 235 ; 3,257 
Stockholders’ Equity—Net of Treasury Stock 13,082 t 28,349 
Preferred Stock 1,211 r 1,437 
Common Stock ie . 5,466 . 8,237 
Other Paid-In Capiteal...... : er ae 4,304 i 15,701 
Retained Earnings cad 2,101 2,974 
Total Liabilities and Equity 33,482 ' 83,167 


CONSOLIDATED INDUSTRY 


Assets 


Current Assets ’ 579,367 598,161 607,728 666,673 846,133 909,637 
Investments and Special Fenda. : 85,023 203,653 189,689 284,219 267,122 220,274 
Flight Equipment 1,167,584 1,441,535 1,763,693 1,968,826 2,469,752 2,899,384 
Reserve for Depreciation and Maintenance 2 606,073 699,797 817,175 955,942 1,068,124 1,124,891 
Airworthiness Reserve ; as pile 35,288 
Ground Property and Equipment 196,871 228,940 259,899 293,052 344,609 382,745 
Reserve for Depreciation - 102,372 115,465 131,074 148,349 167,985 186,496 
Other Property ft = 32,420 51,017 57,642 114,517 116,099 94,291 
Deferred Charges ; ee. 15,221 22,761 36,115 47,404 81,180 105,572 


Other Assets ; aoe 1,455 6,758 ; ; . 
Total Assets sseainalsibidgadta eseipahedidbsnags: CE 1,737,563 1,966,517 2,270,400 2,888,786 3,265,228 


Liabilities and Equity 


Current Liabilities , ... 386,022 471,385 474,317 458,443 652,102 728,696 

Long-Term Debt 273,695 437,969 596,526 803,144 1,135,708 1,377,582 

Other Non-Current Liabilities 2,914 22,770 9,124 36,185 

Operating Reserves ; 14,783 17,885 

Deferred Credits 29,214 46,463 61,885 91,098 128,078 162,188 

Stockholders’ Equity—Net of Treasury Stock 665,782 763,861 830,875 894,945 963,774 960,577 
Preferred Stock = 31,562 18,953 17,405 26,429 22,488 21,906 
Common Stock ; 111,213 120,916 145,855 148,116 157,527 160,379 
Other Paid-in Capital .. 220,267 267,630 304,992 343,261 375,419 385,489 
Retained Earnings :, , 302,740 356,394 362,623 377,139 410,306 395,087 

Total Liabilities and Equity Ei hcasetniainttiieaess 1,737,563 966, 270, 2,888,786 
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Tem REVENUE PASSENGERS 
. CARRIED 


Domestic Trunk Airlines : 14,021 20,621 
Local Service Airlines paints 678 1,481 
Intra-Hawaiian Airlines 382 550 
Helicopter Airlines 


International and 
Overseas Airlines 1,520 2,038 


Alaskan Airlines | a. 122 157 


TOTAL SCHEDULED 
AIRLINE INDUSTRY 1,864 16,723 24,847 


AVERAGE LENGTH OF HAUL 
(Statute Miles) 


Domestic Trunk Airlines 397 


International and 
Overseas Airlines 


1 Alaskan data for 1949 include charter flights. 1939 
not available. 


AVERAGE REVENUE 
PER PASSENGER MILE 


Scheduled Airlines | 


Coach or Tourist 
All Services 


International 
Scheduled Airlines 


Coach or Tourist 
All Services 


Railroads, Class | 2 


First Class 
Coach 


Intercity Motor 
Buses, Class |! 


' Trunk airlines, preliminary. 

2 10 months 1960. Excludes commutation. Does not include 
payments to Pullman Company for seat, berth, etc. 

3 ATA estimate. 
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U. S. Scheduled Airline Industry 
(For Selected Years, In Thousands) 
of Passengers) 


26,137 29,526 é 39,513 
2,032 2,423 ; ‘ 4,265 
553 561 572 

| 9 228 


220 264 344 


31,625 41,623 55,875 


547 550 
1,261 1,296 


Beginning in 1957 passengers were reported on a basis which yielded 
slightly lower figures than the basis used in prior years. This accounts 
in part for the typical increase of average length of haul in 1957 
as compared to 1956. 


Intercity Common Carriers 


(For Selected Years, In Cents per Mile) ca 


n.a. Not available. 








U. S. Scheduled Airlines 
(In Millions) 







TREND OF REVENUE PASSENGER 
MILES BY CLASS OF SERVICE i! 









Domestic * International and Overseas 














Coach First Class Total Economy Tourist First Class Total 







eae 
ceceeeeeeteceeecceseecceecceeeceseress beh jj jj Vuhehd . EMME j(j§§§ j= — gevcesee 
eeeeceee 


sc laciaeaiieldianaiiasaontaiete’ 11,374 ’ erccceee 
a icscnsipnninicenannsinsiabieditiiniaianiabie 6,716 13,024 Te 8 = |e 2,796 1,692 4,488 











i ksts:chesaninctaeniteiilaeenibacisinatsticie 8,074 14,202 pe 3,377 1,836 5,213 
1957 celiac diidialiatiia 9,510 15,736 25,246 203 3,636 2,017 5,856 
1958 inshallah 10,076 15,180 25,256 1,343 2,758 2,023 6,124 
1959 ‘a a 16,847 29,151 2,130 2,757 2,177 7,064 


30,374 











* Trunkline and Local Service 


DOMESTIC INTERCITY * (For Selected Yzars, In Millions) 
PASSENGER MILES 







1939 1949 






Railroad Travel: | 
ee ae 7,527 9,349 6,440 6,275 5,185 4,249 3,773 3,650 5 


i nnssncsssesssapeihiiiinaaiag 11,180 20,310 17,329 17,105 16,365 14,230 13,749 13,200 5 







Air Travel: 2 












I PIIINIO sss csscsiastcundircaneitastanivtineta 654 6,454 13,025 14,202 15,736 15,180 16,847 15,957 
RTT I eee ee Eee Pe 251 6,716 8,074 9,510 10,076 12,304 14,418 
Motor Bus Travel 3 sesiesnnesitinainiiniatebidy 9,100 22,411 16,562 16,409 16,377 15,083 14,400 s 14,400 s 

Total Common Carriers 6......................... 28,461 58,775 60,072 62,065 63,173 58,818 61,073 61,625 
Airline Share of Total , hein 2.3 11.4 32.9 35.9 40.0 42.9 47.7 49.3 
Private Automobile, Intercity 4 234,700 376,313 585,800 617,700 644,800 629,496 659,435 660,000 5 
Total Common Carrier and Auto............. 263,161 435,088 645,872 679,765 707,973 688,314 720,508 721,625 
Airline Share of Total Intercity 







Travel 


1.C.C., Statistics of Railways in the United States. 4 1939, NAMBO, Bus Facts, 20th Edition; 1949-1956, 1.C.C. Transport 
2 1939, CAB, Annual Airline Statistics; 1949, CAB, Recurrent Economics, May 1956 and Dec. 1959, Annual Reports of 1.C.C. 


Reports on Traffic Statistics; 1955-1960, Trunk and Local 5S Estimated. 
6 Scheduled services. 










Service Airlines. 
1939, 1.C.C. Statement No. 531, Jan. 1953; 1949-1957, 1.C.C. 
Transport Economics, Jan. 1960, Class |, Il and Ill Inter- 
state Operators. 





1?) 







AIRCRAFT OPERATIONS * 1950-1960 (In Thousands) 
AT FAA AIRPORT TOWERS 













1957 1959 1960 





1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1956 








Type of Flight Operation 








Military 2,384 2,852 2,983 3,712 4,409 4,957 5,472 5,910 5,565 4,545 3,784 
General Aviation ; 9,585 9,618 7,965 7,719 8,015 8,540 10,021 12,129 14,037 15,008 14,826 
Air Carrier . 4,002 4,556 4,866 5,384 5,521 5,983 6,553 7,112 6,998 7,353 7,164 
Total sien 17,026 15,814 16,815 17,945 19,480 22,046 25,151 26,600 26,906 25,774 





% Air Carrier of Total 









Air Carriers include scheduled and non scheduled operations. 
Each landing is counted as an operation as is also each take off. 
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COMPARATIVE TRANSPORT * Passenger Fatality Rate per 100,000,000 
SAFETY RECORD eg Passenger Miles (For Selected Years) 


1939 1949 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 


Domestic Scheduled Airlines | 


Fatalities 
Rate 


International and Overseas 
Scheduled Airlines 2 
Fatalities 
Rate 


Total U. S$. Scheduled Airlines 


Fatalities 
Rate 


Motor Buses 
Fatalities 60 
Rate P P ‘ At 


Railroad Passenger Trains 


Fatalities 23 
Rate ‘ d F ‘ .08 


Passenger Autos and Taxis 
Fatalities ; 22,700 


1 Alaskan and Hawaiian data included in Domestic beginning 3 Motor Bus statistics in 1939 included in Passenger Autos 
in 1959. and Taxis. 


2 Alaska data not included in 1939. 4 Preliminary 
n.a. Not Available 


POST OFFICE PROFIT < ON DOMESTIC AIRMAIL 


aa 


Post Office Payment to Other Post Post Office 
Receipts, Airlines for Office Expenses, Profit on 
Domestic Air- Domestic Air- Domestic Domestic 
mail Postage mail Service ' Airmail 2 Airmail 


$63,639 $ 45,983 ($35,502) 

142,571 42,780 79,524 20,267 

150,938 44,304 88,818 17,816 

153,189 45,913 91,607 15,669 

151,236 46,858 96,040 8,338 

173,979 55,57! 96,953 21,455 
59,797 101,537 


Payments to domestic and U. S.-Flag international airlines for Cost of postal services other than air transport of domestic airmail. 
hauling domestic airmail within continental United States Includes relatively small payments to surface carriers for hauling air- 
and to off-shore states or territories. This is a Post Office mail and payments to airlines for hauling classes of mail other 


allocation. than airmail. 


Source: U. S. Post Office Department, “Cost Ascertainment Report,” 
for years shown. 
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Sass AIRCRAFT OWNED By U. S. Scheduled Airline Industry Laie ET eat 
Jo ad AND ON ORDER gt (For Selected Years) : i 







New aircraft on 
order for 


delivery in: 
1961 1962 













1952 


Manufacturer 





Armstrong-Whitworth: Argosy (Turboprop) __.... si — sl ons | 6 












Boeing: 247D, 307B, 314 45 5 ni se pom we 
377 ihe 35 or 34 21 3 dive 
B707 (Jet) wil as we ions 66 93 9 Pot 
B720 (Jet) a we ion sia as 21 50 " 
B727 (Jet) en own sins nen on sii sna 601 
Canadair: CL44 (Turboprop) one ii am = an sec 17 









240 





Convair: 







340 onus een 8 123 122 117 

440 ine wens ant 19 36 31 
540 (Turboprop) wit ome a in I 10, on ae 
600 (Jet) si a an ° # ais 15 10 
880 (Jet) a i a ca a 29 TT is 







C-46 


DC-3 147 449 419 356 305 276 





Curtiss: 











DC4 wien 230 185 143 73 52 

DC-6 on 109 195 299 325 30! 

DC-7 on “_ a 132 220 217 cove 
DC-8 (Jet) owe evs _ _ 18 8! 14 







Fairchild: F-27 (Turboprop) 


Lockheed: L-10 — sa 
Lodestar - il il 10 












Other early models 6 _ ; a — joe 

Constellation ine 79 115 117 104 75 
Super Constellation oan _— 24 79 137 129 
Electra (Turboprop) 









202 
404 


All Types 






Martin: 









Sikorsky: 








Sud Aviation: Caravelle (Jet) - cee _ ssi ‘oii _ 19 1 
Vickers: V-700 (Series) _ mee _ 54 67 él stale 
(Turboprop) 
V-800 (Series) wnt ce on jane 15 13 oa 






(Turboprop) 







her 





Total Fixed Wing 1,871 













Helicopters: 
Bell: B47 - 6 6 7 5 5 on 
Sikorsky: S51 ~_ 5 3 2 2 2 . 
S55 sian ina 5 8 5 5 
S58 wii ition ani 3 6 7 cp om 
$61 (Turbine) _ _ a om ane am 7 2 
$62 (Turbine) wai lia siti ‘an ae I ie 
V44B ~“ on — 7 5 5 om 
V107 (Turbine) ‘ana aa pee pa ta Sasi 5 






Total Helicopters 






1 Scheduled for delivery beginning in 1963. 
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PERSONNEL 
EMPLOYED 


Communi- 
cations 
Personnel 


Pursers, 
Stewards, 
Stewardesses 


Other 
Flight 


Personnel 


Pilots 
and 
Copilots 


Year 


(Dec. 31) 


1 Data for Alaskan and All-Cargo carriers not included prior to 1959. 


U.S. AIRLINES’ SHARE 
OF AIR TRAVEL 


Total Passengers to and from U. S. 
By Air 
By Sea 
Air Share of Total (Percent) 
Air Passengers via U. S.-Flag Airlines 
Air Passengers via Foreign-Flag Airlines 
U. S.-Flag Share of Total Air Passengers (Percent) 


A Exclusive of travel over land borders (except Mexican air 
travel), crewmen, military personnel, and travelers between 


continental United States and its possessions. 
B Calendar year figures for 1960, 1959 and 1958; Fiscal year 


figures 1950-57. 
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Mechanics 


By the Scheduled Airline » 


Industry ' (1940-1960) 


Aircraft 
and Traffic 
Servicing 
Personnel 


Office 


Employees Total 


All Others 


9,710 
11,083 
12,832 
15,234 
23,904 
31,587 
32,691 
31,145 
30,148 
31,138 
35,081 
37,894 
40,319 
40,670 
45,030 
49,336 
31,799 
32,003 
32,324 


6,389 
12,882 
10,411 

9,963 
15,943 
23,376 
21,140 
21,828 
19,535 
19,606 
23,477 
26,162 
26,105 
25,173 
29,196 
30,962 
31,162 
29,580 
32,823 


39,279 
42,607 
68,281 
96,554 
85,152 
84,608 
80,994 
82,786 
95,753 
104,072 
109,392 
109,541 
122,203 
131,503 
147,190 
147,150 
164,170 
166,408 


P Preliminary 


Between The United States 
and Foreign Countries 4 
(Thousands of Passengers) 


1957 1958 8 


¢ Partly estimated. 

Source: U. S. Department of Justice, Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, ‘Report of Passenger Travel Between the United States and 
Foreign Countries.” 









CLASSES OF UNITED STATES 
COMMERCIAL AIR CARRIERS 







There are nine generally recognized classes of operators in the air transport industry of the United States. These 
classifications are used by the Civil Aeronautics Board in connection with the economic regulation of the industry and 
under the Federal Aviation Act are based largely on the scope of operations authorized or allowed by that Act. Classes 
One to Seven have certificates of convenience and necessity authorizing them to conduct regularly scheduled services. 







The Domestic Trunk Lines include those carriers which presently have permanent operating rights within the conti- 
nental United States. There are currently twelve trunk lines, most of which operate high-density traffic routes between 
the principal traffic centers of the United States. 








American Continental National Trans World 
Braniff Delta Northeast United 
Capital ° Eastern Northwest Western 





2. The Domestic Local Service Lines have, with one exception, been certificated since 1945. These carriers operate routes of 
lesser traffic density between the smaller traffic centers and between these centers and principal centers. The thirteen 
local service lines in 1960 were: 







Allegheny Lake Central Ozark Southern 
Bonanza Mohawk Pacific Trans Texas 
Central North Central Piedmont West Coast 
Frontier 





3. The Intra-Hawaiian Carriers operate between the several islands comprising the State of Hawaii. 
Aloha Hawaiian 






The Alaskan Carriers provide service among the continental United States and the State of Alaska and within Alaska. 





Operating between continental 


U. S. and Alaska Operating within Alaska 
















Alaska Pacific Northern Alaska Kodiak 

Northwest? Pan American’ Alaska Coastal Northern Consolidated 
Bristol Bay* * Pacific Northern 
Cordova Reeve Aleutian 
Ellis Western Alaska 
Howard J. Mays* Wien 





5. The Helicopter Carriers presently operate between airports, central post offices, and suburbs of New York, Chicago and 
Loss Angeles. Originally certificated as exclusive mail carriers they now fly passengers, airfreight and air express, in addi- 
tion to U. S. mail. 

Chicago Helicopter Airways 











Los Angeles Airways New York Airways 






6. The International and Overseas Lines include all U. S.-Flag air carriers operating between the United States and 
foreign countries other than Canada, and over international waters. Some of these carriers conduct operations between 
foreign countries and some are extensions of domestic trunk lines into Mexico and the Caribbean and to Alaska and 










Hawaii. 
Alaska * Eastern Pan American Transportation Corp. of 
American Mackey * Pan American-Grace America 
Branift National Resort* * Trans World 
Caribbean Atlantic Northwest Samoan * United 





Delta Pacific Northern * South Pacific * Western 





7. The All-Cargo Lines operate under temporary certificates authorizing scheduled cargo flights between designated areas 
in the U. S., and in one case to the Caribbean and in another to Europe. 

AAXICO Flying Tiger Seaboard & Western 

Aerovias Sud Americana Riddle Slick 











8. Supplemental Air Carriers are authorized unlimited domestic charter operations and up to 10 flights per month 
individually ticketed or waybilled between any two domestic points. As of March 1, 1961, there were 35 carriers author- 
ized for this service. 





9. Others. What might be termed a tenth classification includes a single carrier, Avalon Air Transport, Inc., a certificated 
route carrier operating between Los Angeles and Santa Catalina. 
Among other classes of operators are the air taxi operators and airfreight forwarders. Air taxi operators are authorized 
through the exemption process and can operate aircraft up to a gross weight of 12,500 pounds. There are 2,618 author- 
ized. Airfreight forwarders also operate under exemption authority. There are 75 forwarders operating in domestic 
interstate and foreign and overseas commerce. 










' Statistical data of these carriers are included 5 Statistical data of these carriers are included 


with International and Overseas Airlines. with Alaskan Airlines. 
® Certificated non-mail carriers. 2 8 * Statistical data of these carriers are not included in the 
* Not operating. statistical tables. 
®In 1961 CAB authorized the merger of Capital Airlines 
with United Air Lines. 










‘Certified cruise carrier. 
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DIRECTORS —-——————————— 


AIR TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION 
of America 


OFFICERS 


Stuart G. Tipton, President 

Frederick Davis, V.P., Planning & Administration 
John Hoving, V.P., Executive Action 

E. F. Kelly, V.P., Finance & Accounting 

W. N. Martin, V.P., Public Affairs 

J. L. O'Brien, V.P., Personnel Relations 

Leo Seybold, V.P., Federal Affairs 





James W. Austin (Northeast) 

G. T. Baker ( National ) 

Keith Kahle (Central ) 

C. W. Moore (Chicago Helicopter) 
W. A. Patterson ( United) 

Robert E. Peach (Mohawk) 





* Twenty-Second Edition 
Bi 
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John E. Stephen, General Counsel 

W. B. Becker, Director, Operations & Engineering 

John Lundmark, Assistant V.P., Traffic 

F. J. Macklin, Assistant V.P., Traffic & Director of Tariff 
J. D. Durand, Secretary 

Bess Udoff, Assistant Secretary 

J. F. Hintersehr, Treasurer 


Warren Lee Pierson (Trans World) 
Robert W. Prescott (Flying Tiger) 
E. V. Rickenbacker (Eastern ) 
Robert F. Six (Continental ) 

C. R. Smith ( American) 

J. T. Trippe (Pan American) 


MEMBER AIRLINES-————— 


Alaska Airlines, Chas F. Willis, Jr., President, 2320 Sixth Avenue, Seattle 1, Washington 
Alaska Coastal Airlines, O. F. Benecke, Co-Manager, 2 Marine Way, Juneau, Alaska 
Allegheny Airlines, Leslie O. Barnes, President, Washington National Airport, Washington 1, D. C. 
American Airlines, C. R. Smith, President, 100 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 
Bonanza Air Lines, Edmund Converse, President & Chairman of the Board, Post Office Box 391, Las Vegas, Nevada 
Braniff Airways, C. E. Beard, President, Braniff Airways Building, Exchange Park, Dallas 35, Texas 
*Canadian Pacific Airlines, G. W. G. McConachie, President, Vancouver Airport, Vancouver, B. C., Canada 
*Caribbean-Atlantic Airlines, Dionisio Trigo, President, Post Office Box 6035, Loiza Station, Santurce, Puerto Rico 
Central Airlines, Keith Kable, President, Amon Carter Field, Fort Worth, Texas 
Chicago Helicopter Airways, C. W. Moore, Executive Vice President, 5240 West 63rd Street, Chicago 38, Illinois 
Continental Air Lines, Robert F. Six, President, Stapleton Airfield, Denver 7, Colorado 
Delta Air Lines, C. E. Woolman, President & General Manager, Atlanta Airport, Atlanta, Georgia 
Eastern Air Lines, E. V. Rickenbacker, Chairman of the Board, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York 
Ellis Air Lines, R. E. Ellis, President & General Manager, Post Office Box 1059, Ketchikan, Alaska 
The Flying Tiger Line, Robert W. Prescott, President, Lockheed Air Terminal, Burbank, California 
Frontier Airlines, L. B. Maytag, Jr., President, Stapleton Airfield, Denver 7, Colorado 
*Hawaiian Airlines, A. D. Lewis, President & Chief Executive Officer, Honolulu International Airport, Post Office Box 3287, 
Honolulu 17, Hawaii 
Lake Central Airlines, Gwin Hicks, President, Weir Cook Municipal Airport, Indianapolis 21, Indiana 
Los Angeles Airways, C. M. Belinn, President, Box 45155, Airport Station, Los Angeles 45, California 
Mackey Airlines, Jos. C. Mackey, President, Broward County International Airport, 4161 S.W. 11th Terrace, 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 
Mohawk Airlines, Robert E. Peach, President, Oneida County Airport, Utica, New York 
National Airlines, G. T. Baker, President, Post Office Box NAL, Airport Mail Facility, Miami 59, Florida 
New York Airways, Robt. L. Cummings, Jr., President, Post Office Box 426, LaGuardia Airport Station, Flushing 71, New York 
North Central Airlines, Hal N. Carr, President & General Manager, 6201 34th Avenue South, Minneapolis 50, Minnesota 
Northeast Airlines, James W. Austin, President & General Manager, Logan International Airport, Boston 28, Massachusettts 
Northern Consolidated Airlines, Raymond I. Petersen, President & General Manager, 414 Fourth Avenue, Anchorage, Alaska 
Northwest Airlines, D. W. Nyrop, President, 1885 University Avenue, St. Paul 1, Minnesota 
Ozark Air Lines, Jos. H. FitzGerald, President, Box 6007, Lambert Field, St. Louis 34, Missouri 
Pacific Air Lines, John H. Connelly, President, San Francisco International Airport, San Francisco, California 
Pacific Northern Airlines, A. G. Woodley, President & General Manager, 400 Norton Building, Seattle 4, Washington 
Pan American-Grace Airways, Andrew B. Shea, President, 135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 
Pan American World Airways, J. T. Trippe, President, 135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 
Piedmont Airlines, T. H. Davis, President, Smith Reynolds Airport, Winston-Salem 1, North Carolina 
Reeve Aleutian Airways, Robert C. Reeve, President & Superintendent of Operations, Box 559, Anchorage, Alaska 
Resort Airlines, T. B. Wilson, Chairman of the Board & Chief Executive Officer, Post Office Box 354, Alameda, California 
Riddle Airlines, Robert M. Hewitt, President, Post Office Box 535, Miami International Airport Branch, Miami 48, Florida 
Seaboard & Western Airlines, Richard M. Jackson, President & Chairman of the Board, Seaboard & Western Building, 
New York International Airport, Jamaica 30, New York 
Southern Airways, Frank W. Hulse, President, 1101 Brown-Marx Building, Birmingham, Alabama 
*Trans-Canada Air Lines, W. Gordon Wood, Vice President-Sales, International Aviation Building, 1080 University Street, 
Montreal 3, Quebec, Canada 
*Trans Caribbean Airways, O. Roy Chalk, President, 375 Park Avenue, New York 22, New York 
Trans-Texas Airways, R. E. McKaughan, President, Suite 814, Texas Eastern Building, Houston 2, Texas 
Trans World Airlines, Warren Lee Pierson, Chairman of the Board, 380 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 
United Air Lines, W. A. Patterson, President, 5959 South Cicero Avenue, Chicago 38, Illinois 
West Coast Airlines, Nick Bez, President, 1220 Dexter Horton Building, Seattle 4, Washington 
Western Air Lines, T. C. Drinkwater, President, Post Office Box 90, 005, Airport Station, Los Angeles 45, California 
Wien Alaska Airlines, Sigurd Wien, President & General Manager, Box 649, Fairbanks, Alaska 
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nproving the airline’s “on time” rec- 
rd. In addition to base pay, which 
inges from $820 to $960 for one to 
ight year pilots respectively, pilots re- 
eive 7¢ a mile for flying 7500 to 9000 
niles and 10¢ above 9000. Copilot 
ase pay ranges from $425 to $635 
lus 3¢ a mile up to 9000 miles. Above 
1000, copilots receive 5¢ a mile. 
Contracts—ALPA has signed .a 
three-year pilots’ contract with Trans- 
Texas which gives wage increases but 
which does not include the duty-rig 
controversy issue which has prolonged 
negotiations between the company and 
union, ALPA said three-year contracts 
are rare, but the Trans-Texas case was 
considered an “isolated situation.” 
Southern dispute—-The CAB Bureau 
of Enforcement has upheld Southern 
Airways’ contention that it bargained 
in good faith from the beginning of 
negotiation until its June 5 pilot strike 
and from the strike through July 28. 


MISCELLANY 


First-class mail—Postmaster Gener- 
al J. Edward Day told the House Ap- 
propriations Committee that no expan- 
sion of the 35,000-ton annual first- 
class mail by air program is currently 
planned, although some route modifi- 
cations may be made. 

Shuttle bus—Eastern Air Lines will 
establish “Air Shuttle” service between 
New York and Boston and New York 
to Washington at 8 a.m. and 10 p.m., 
if CAB approves. Fares would be $14 
New York-Washington and $12 New 
York-Boston, tax included. 

Evaluation——-Lake Central Airlines 
has begun a route evaluation with the 
Vertol 107 twin-turbine helicopter to 
see how the 107 “checks out as a ve- 
hicle designed to serve the city-center 
to city-center passenger travel market 
in a number of large metropolitan 
areas.” 

United-Capital merger—United pres- 
ident W. A. Patterson has said the in- 
tegrated United Air Lines will offer 
30% more capacity at the peak of 
1961 than the two airlines offered sep- 
arately at the 1960 peak. He said 
United will put some of its aircraft 
on Capital’s routes but will not flood 
the markets. Service development will 
xe gradual, Integrated schedules will 
not begin until July 1. 

New route award—CAB granted 
Eagle Airways (Bahamas) Ltd. author- 
ity to operate between the Bahama 
Islands and Miami, Palm Beach, Fort 
Lauderdale and Tampa, via Havana. 
[The decision upheld “the public in- 
terest in the development of an air 
transportation system properly adapted 
to the present and future needs of our 
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nation” despite “significant” diversion 
of traffic to Mackey Airlines. 

Subsidy—CAB has estimated $84,- 
324,000 in total subsidy for air carrier 
operations, including $1 million for 
the development of new routes for 
local service carriers, for fiscal 1962. 
The figures appeared in the Board’s 
10th annual report. It also estimated 
78,364,000 nonpriority mail ton-miles. 

Cargo container—A new type of 
cargo container designed to fit unoccu- 
pied seats in passenger aircraft for 
transport of mail and small packages 
has been placed in operation on Pan 
American’s New York-London routes. 
Four of the collapsible containers are 
installed just prior to departure. Each 
container can accommodate up to 490 
Ibs. of cargo. 


ELECTRONICS 


Technical pool—A long-term, ex- 
clusive agreement with Marconi’s Wire- 
less Telegraph Co., Ltd., of England 
has been signed by Wilcox Electric 
Co., Inc., to “pool the technical re- 
sources and long experience of the 
two concerns in the field of aviation 
electronic equipment.” The two-way 
flow of design, engineering and pro- 
duction information is expected to 
strengthen the position of both com- 
panies. It effectively triples the R&D 
staff available to Wilcox. 

Just a month ago Wilcox announced 
a long-term agreement with EKCO 
Electronics, Ltd., to produce weather 
radar equipment. 

Viscount doppler—The first installa- 
tion of a Collins doppler radar navi- 
gation system in a Vickers Viscount 
was completed recently by The Gar- 
rett Corp’s AiResearch Aviation Serv- 
ice Division at Los Angeles Interna- 
tional Airport. The aircraft is owned 
by the Tennessee Gas Transmission 
Co. and is used for flights to South 
America. 

Avionics division—Formation of an 
Avionics Service Dept. at ITT Federal 
Laboratories, Nutley, N.J., was dis- 





COMING, May, 196! 


May 3-5—American Helicopter Society, !7th 
annual national forum, Sheraton-Park Hotel, 
Washington, D.C. 

May 8-i2—Ajirport Operators Council, annual 
membership meeting, Miami Beach. 

May 8-10—IRE, national aeronautical electronics 
conference, Miami & Dayton Biltmore Hotels, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

May 10-12—American Society of Civil Engineers, 
Airport Operators Council, joint airport con- 
ference, Carillon Hotel, Miami Beach. 

May 1!5—National Fire Protective Assn., avia- 
tion fire safety seminar, Hilton Statler Hotel, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

May 15-18—Society of Aeronautical Weight En- 
gineers, 20th national conference, Sheraton 
Hotel, Akron, Ohio. 

May 1|6-17—Kentucky Aviation 
Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 
May I7—IATA, financial committee, Montreal. 
May 23-25—ATA, purchasing committee, Drake 

Hotel, Chicago. 
aa 24-26—1ATA. executive commitfee, New 


Conference, 


ork. 
May 26-June 4—International Air Show, Paris. 


June 


June 2-3—Reading Aviation Service, {2th na- 
tional maintenance and operations meeting, 
Municipal Airport, Reading, Pa 

June 11-I5—ASME, summer 
Hilton, Los Angeles. 

June 12-13—IRE, 3rd_ national 
radio frequency interference, 
Hotel, Washington, D.C. 

June 13-15—Aviation Distributors & Mfrs. Assn., 
37th meeting, Dennis Hotel, Atlantic City, 


meeting, Statler 


symposium on 
Sheraton-Park 


N.J. 
June 13-16—IAS, summer meeting, Los Angeles. 
June 19-24—ICAO, council assembly, Montreal. 
June 21-23—Airlines —~ “ee ~~ Com- 
mittee, general meeting, Hotel axony, 
Miami Beach. 
June 28 to 30—Institute of Navigation, annual 
meeting, Williamsburg Inn, Williamsburg, Va. 


July 
July 17—National Aeronautical Services Assn., 
USAF contract services symposium, Hotel 


Washington, Washington, D.C. 

July 24-26—Electronic Maintenance Engineering 
Assn., air traffic control facilities symposium, 
Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D.C 











closed as a move to tighten company’s 
responsibilities to customers of air navi- 
gation gear. Named to manage the new 
department is Frank W. Norlander, a 
specialist in aviation electronics. 
Transponder _ characteristic—Aero- 
nautical Radio, Inc., has released the 
final “gray” draft of Characteristic 
532C, for “Air Traffic Control Trans- 
ponder” covering technical require- 
ments for radar beacon transponders 
to be placed aboard transports and 
executive aircraft operating in con- 


trolled airspace. 
Continued on next page 
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FLIGHTEX FABRIC 


WORLD‘S PREMIER, AIRPLANE FABRIC 





THE DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


FOR: AIRCRAFT FABRICS « TAPES « ACOUSTICAL INSULATION 


FLIGHTEX 


93 Worth Street « 


Leading Manufacturers of Fabrics and Tapes for the Aircraft Industry 


FABRICS, INC. 


New York 13, N. Y. 









Automatic weather—Electronic de- 
vices which automatically measure 
cloud height and other additional 
weather factors for coded transmission 
to other cities are under development 
by The Siegler Corp.’s Olympic Radio 
and Television Div. 


Marconi doppler—British Overseas 
Airways Corp. has picked Marconi 
doppler navigators for its fleet of 19 
Comets. Unit to be installed is type 
AD2300A. 


Experimental ATC—The British Min- 
istry of Aviation has placed a contract 
with Elliott Brothers (London) Ltd. 
for experimental air traffic control 
equipment to be installed at the Air 
Traffic Control Experimental Unit. The 
unit will include an Elliott 502 stored 
program computer. 


Royston recorder—Lockheed Air- 
craft Service, Inc., has received a man- 
ufacturing license from Royston Instru- 
ments, Ltd., of Byfleet, England, to 
make and market the Midas magnetic 
tape flight recording system in the 
Western Hemisphere and Australia. 
LASI has been a U.S. sales agent for 
Royston since April, 1960. 


FAA gear—Vitro Corp. of America 
has received an FAA contract for the 
purchase of a marker beacon transmit- 





The Defense Air Transportation Ad- 
ministration has revised Civil Reserve Air 
Fleet allocations to cover CL-44 aircraft. 
First CL-44s, modified to CRAF specifica- 
tions, are to be delivered in June. They 
will be introduced to CRAF as rapidly 
thereafter as possible. 


The present allocation is as follows: 


Aerovias Sud Americana 2 DC-6A 
Alaska Airlines 2 DC-6A 
American Airlines 6 DC-7(F) 
Braniff Airways | DC-6A 
California Hawaiian 
Airlines 

Capitol Airways 

The Flying Tiger Line 12 L-1049H 
National Airlines L-1049H 


2 DC-4 
| 
2 
4 
Great Lakes Airlines | DC-6A 
| 
5 
5 
4 


L-1049H 


Northwest Airlines DC-4 
DC-6A 
DC-8 
Overseas National Airways DC-6A 
Pan American World 
Airways 17 DC-4 
10 DC-7C(F) 
22 B-707 (300 
series) 
18 DC-8 
Resort Airlines | DC-4 


CL-44 Joins CRAF Fleet 








Riddle Airlines 7 DC-7C(F) 
Seaboard and Western 
Airlines 8 L-1049H 
Slick Airways 5 L-1049H 
Southern Air Transport 2 DC-6A 
Trans Caribbean Airways |! DC-6A 
Trans International Airlines 2 L-1049H 
Trans World Airlines 5 L-1049H 
6 L-1649A(F) 
12 B-707 (300 
series) 
United Air Lines 7 DC-6A 
6 DC-7{F) 
| DC-8 
United States Overseas 
Airlines 10 DC-4 
2 DC-6A 
World Airways 3 DC-4 
4 DC-6A 
4 L-1049H 


Contingency Fleet Allocations 


Northwest Airlines 10 DC-7C 
Pan American World 
Airways 14 DC-7C 
6 B-707 (100 
series) 
Trans World Airlines 14 L-1649A 
United Air Lines 3 DC-8 











ter, compass locater transmitters, an- 
tenna and feeder assemblies and re- 
lated equipment. 

Airport lighting—Yugoslav authori- 
ties have placed an order for airport 
lighting equipment with The General 


Electric Co., Ltd., of England. The 
contract covers a complete airfield 
lighting installation with high-intensity 
runway and approach lights, taxiway 
lights, transformers, constant-current 
regulators, switching and control gear. 
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FOR SALE 


FOR SALE 
LEASE OR LEASE-PURCHASE 


Specially engineered, long range, high payload 
1049H SUPER CONSTELLATION AIRCRAFT 








FOR SALE 
SPARE PARTS INVENTORY 


for 
C-46, DC-4, DC-6, 1049H 
Constellation Aircraft 


* — economical long-range, high-payload aircraft avail- also 
@ Special engineering on aircraft permits payloads of 45,000- Wright Compound 
pound cargo or 120 passengers for 2500 mile range 3350-EA-3 Engines 
@ Either in « ° senger or convertible configuration 
@ Financing init» al a - Pratt & Whitney 
° R2800 CB16/17 Engines 


Don’t buy any large transport aircraft until you have looked at these aircraft 


for flexibility, payload capacity and economy in operation. THE FLYING TIGER LINE 
. Burbank, California 


Aiso Call or Cable Doug Duly 
C-46F AMCRAIT Tel.: TRiangle 7-3411 Cable: Flytiger 
Passenger and Cargo With or Without T-Category Kit Installed 
. 
Call or Cable 
Fred Benninger Executive Vice President 


THE FLYING TIGER LINE INC. 
Burbank, Calif. 








Army Navy Country Club 


Is offering for sale 475 acres located on 
Route 28 at Chantilly, Virginia in the 
immediate vicinity of Dulles Interna- 
tional Aiport. Write or call Richard E. 
Daley, General Manager, Army Navy 
Country Club, Arlington 4, Virginia. 


Tel: Triangle 7-3411 Cable: Flytiger 
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ACME PAPER PRODUCTS CORP, 
Agency—Ritter, Sanford, Miller & Kampf, Inc. 


AIRCRAFT & AIRPORT SERVICES, INC. 
Agency—The Fred M. Randall Co. 


AiRESEARCH AVIATION SERVICE DIV., THE 
GARRETT CORP. 
Agency—J. Walter Thompson Co. 


AIRWORK CORP. 
Agency—Gene Wyble Adv. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES, INC. 
Agency—Young & Rubicam, Inc. 


BENDIX CORP., THE, SCINTILLA DIV. 
Agency—MacManus, John & Adams, Inc. 


BOEING AIRPLANE CO. 
Agency—Fletcher Richards, Calkins & Holden 


BONANZA AIR LINES, INC. 
Agency—Hal Stebbins Inc. 
BRANIFF INT'L AIRWAYS 
Agency—Cunningham & Walsh !nc. 
BRITISH AIRCRAFT CORP. 
Agency—McCann-Erickson Adv. 
BRITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS 
Agency—Gaynor & Ducas, Inc. 
BURNS AERO SEAT CO., INC. 
Agency—The Essig Co. 
CALCO MFG. CO. 

Agency—Kreicker & Meloan, Inc. 
CANADIAN MARCONI CO. ae 
Agency—Ronalds-Reynolds & Co. 

CENTRAL AIRLINES, INC. 


CHAMBERLAIN AVIATION, INC. 
Agency—Ralph Gross Adv., Inc. 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG CO. 
Agency—J. Walter Thompson Co. 


COLLINS RADIO CO. Kipndadenenedess 


Agency—W. D. Lyon Co. 


CONTINENTAL AIR LINES, INC. 
Agency—J. Walter Thompson Co. 


CONTINENTAL DEVELOPMENT CORP. 


DELTA AIR LINES, INC. 
Agency—Burke Dowling Adams, Inc. 


EASTERN AIR LINES, INC. 
Agency—Fletcher Richards, Calkins & Holden 


ERWIN-NEWMAN CO. 
Agency—Rex Potter, Inc. 


FLIGHTEX FABRICS, INC. 
Agency—The Powerad Co. 


FRONTIER AIRLINES, INC. 
Agency—Rippey, Henderson, Bucknum & Co. 


GARSITE PRODUCTS, INC. 
Agency—Pike & Becker Inc. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., FLIGHT PROPULSION 
DIV. 
Agency—George R. Nelson, Inc. 


B. F. GOODRICH CO. 
Agency—The Griswold-Eshleman Co. 


HAWKER SIDDELEY AVIATION DIV., ARMSTRONG 
WHITWORTH AIRCRAFT, LTD. 
Agency—Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 


C. G. HOKANSON CO., INC. 
Agency—The Essig Co. 


INTERNATIONAL AVIATION CORP. 
Agency—Baxter & Grim 


LEAR, INC., ASTRONICS DIV. 
Agency—Getz & Sandborg, Inc. 


LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORP., GEORGIA DIV. 
Agency—Foote, Cone & Belding 
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MOHAWK AIRLINES, INC. ...... + 
Agency—Farquhar & Co., Inc. 
MOTOR GENERATOR CORP. .. ie 
Agency—Ralph Dalton & Assoc. 
GEORGE L. NANKERVIS CO. . . 106 
Agency—St. Claire Adv. 
TO SP, WO gins case evo tcweslccsiescnneveu 84 
Agency—Hillen J. Smith Co. 
NEWSWEEK, INC. . 32 
Agency—Fletcher Richards, Calkins & Holden 
NORTH CENTRAL AIRLINES, INC. sis 68 
Agency—Klau, Van Pietersom, Dunlap, Inc. 
“ee i i I eo Ee ree 22 
Agency—J. Walter Thompson Co. 
OZARK AIR LINES, INC. 95 
Agency—Katzif, George, Wemhoener Adv. Co. 
PO MN Me ob ha dices na eared ewevien samen 116 
Agency—Grant Adyv., Inc. 
PACIFIC NORTHERN AIRLINES, INC. ; 114 
Agency—Botsford, Constantine & Gardner, Inc. 
PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS, INC. .. 16 
Agency—J. Walter Thompson Co. 
PHILLIPS PETROLEUM CO. 2 37 
Agency—Lambert & Feasley, Inc. 
PIEDMONT AIRLINES 104 
Agency—Liller, Neal, Battle & Lindsey, Ine. 
PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOC. 8, 9 
Agency—J. Walter Thompson Co. 
PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT DIV., UNITED 
AIRCRAFT CORP. 6, 105 
Agency—Campbell-Ewald Co. 
PURITAN COMPRESSED GAS CORP. 99 
Agency—Richard Lane & Co. 
RADIO CORP. OF AMERICA, INDUSTRIAL 
ELECTRONIC PROD. prsceal 35, 36 
Agency—Al Paul Aen Co., Inc 
RIDDLE AIRLINES, . 59 
ROLLS-ROYCE, LTD. 88 
Agency—The Wesley Assoc., Inc. 
SCANDINAVIAN AIRLINES SYSTEM . FF 
Agency—Adams & Keyes, Inc. 
S.N.E.C.M.A. (SOCIETE NATIONALE D'ETUDE ET DE 
CONSTRUCTION DE MOTEURS D'AVIATION) .. Bl 
SOUTHERN AIRWAYS, INC. . 89 
Agency—Harris & Weinstein Assoc. 
SPERRY PHOENIX CO., DIV. OF SPERRY RAND CORP. ....155 
Agency—Reach, McClinton & Co. 
SUD AVIATION 93 
SUN AIR ELECTRONICS, INC. _ 7 


Agency—Tally Embry, Inc. 


SUNDSTRAND AVIATION DIV. OF SUNDSTRAND CORP... 2 


Agency—Howard H. Monk & Assoc., Inc. 


TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES ... 
Agency—McCann-Erickson Ltd. 


TRANS-TEXAS AIRWAYS 

Agency—Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc. 
TRANS WORLD AIRLINES, INC. 

Agency—Foote, Cone & Belding 
UNITED AIR LINES, INC. .... 

Agency—N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 


VAPOR HEATING CORP. 
Agency—William Hart Adler, Inc. 


WEST COAST AIRLINES, INC. 


Agency—Miller, MacKay, Hoeck & Hartung, Inc. 


WESTERN AIR LINES, INC. 
Agency—Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 


WILCOX ELECTRIC CO., INC. 
Agency—Valentine-Radford Adv. 
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A Sightseer's Paradise .. . 


By WAYNE W. PARRISH 


Africa's Victoria Falls 


One of the great rivers of the world is 
the Zambezi. It rises in Northern Rhodesia 
and flows south and east through eastern 
Angola, then becomes the border between 
Northern and Southern Rhodesia. On its 
last stage to the Indian Ocean it crosses 
Portuguese East Africa, a country also 
known as Mozambique. 

There is heavy seasonal rainfall over 
much of the 140,000 square miles (about 
equal to Montana) drained by the mighty 
Zambezi. Under any circumstances, the 
river is impressive through its 1725 mile 
length, but it is noteworthy for one thing 
in particular. Some 975 miles before it 
reaches the ocean, and at an altitude of 
just under 3000 feet, the big river takes a 
mighty plunge and in so doing it creates 
one of the most glorious and awesome 
sights of nature to be found on earth. 

No white man had ever laid eyes on 
this lovely sight until November 16, 1855 
when Dr. Livingstone arrived there on one 
of his expeditions. He was fascinated. So 
is everyone who treks to the heart of 
Africa to this mecca of sightseers called 
Victoria Falls. 


King-size Niagara 

The maximum width of tumbling water 
is a mile. The mean height is 304 feet. 
Victoria Falls are twice as high and one 
and a half times as wide as Niagara, and 
the only comparable sight I’ve seen is 
Iguassu Falls on the Brazil-Argentine 
border far back in the hinterland of South 
America. 

It is difficult to comprehend the amount 
of water at Victoria. The maximum flow 
in April and May is estimated at 12 mil- 
lion cubic feet, or 75 million gallons per 
minute. When I was there in the “dry” 
season last November the locals apolo- 
gized profusely for the “low” three or four 
million gallon-per-minute flow, but since 


AERIAL VIEW (laft) of part of the mile-width 


I was tremendously impressed by what I 
saw I can scarcely conceive what it must 
be like at its annual peaking. 


Thousand-foot spray 


Even at the low season the spray shoots 
up hundreds of feet. At maximum it goes 
as high as a thousand feet. Even in No- 
vember, walking along the rim opposite 
the falls, it was like being in a heavy rain. 
The spray was so dense at some points 
that the falls were completely obscured. 

Only from the air can you get an over- 
all view, and only an aerial photograph 
can portray just what happens to the 
Zambezi. It falls into a chasm which it 
has carved out in zig-zag fashion through 
the centuries. It is a peculiar act of nature, 
but it can be seen at close hand by many 
walks along the opposite rim, and you can 
even get close to the brink by boat services 
on the upstream side. 

Visiting the falls was a delightful ex- 
perience. For one thing, it gave me a 
chance to fly on Central African Airways 
on a two-day excursion north from 
Johannesburg, a distance of 600 miles. 
CAA is managed by able Max Stuart- 
Shaw at Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia. | 
can testify that the CAA Viscount service 
is as good as it comes anywhere, and by 
that I mean that it is very good indeed. 

I was also impressed by CAA people. 
Certainly W. L. G. Butt, the area sales 
manager for South Africa, headquartered 
in Johannesburg, who went far out of his 
way to extend any number of courtesies 
(such as taking me to and from the air- 
port a half dozen times), is a knowledge- 
able and experienced airline man. 

Nevil Parkins, the CAA agent at Jan 
Smuts Airport at Johannesburg, is a live 
wire who watches his own airline's interest 
like a hawk. And at Livingstone, at the 
falls, J. H. Slater is more than a person- 


falls. On the right: looking up the 


chasm during minimum-flow season. Photographs by WWP. 
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able airline man—he’s part and parcel o 
the community and is active in helping t 
promote tourism for the area. 

Primitive and undeveloped as is mucl 
of Africa you’d never know it from Cen 
tral African’s efficient and thoroughly 
modern operation. Incidentally, I notec 
with interest that CAA sells advertising 
space on the front cabin bulkhead. Not a 
bad idea for additional revenue. One wa: 
a Shell ad and the other was for cigarettes 
Neither was obtrusive or overly commer 
cial. Some U.S. airlines advertise them 
selves in cabins, some on the backs of seat 
covers, but why not some tasteful con 
sumer advertising? 

There was still another delight at the 
falls—the Victoria Falls Hotel, about a 
mile away from, but in view of, the falls. 
It isn’t often these days that you find a 
really solid old-fashioned English hotel, 
run in the old manner, and just reeking 
of conservatism, tradition and discipline. 

It is a rambling sort of place with 
many rooms and a big veranda and ter- 
race. In the big seasons it is jammed and 
advance reservations are essential, but in 
November it wasn’t crowded and was a 
perfect place for a rest. 

I'd like to try and describe the dining 
room because these things just don't exist 
much any more. Naturally, being English 
and colonial, it operates with rigid punctu- 
ality for dining hours. It is one very large 
and long high-ceiling room, a virtual sea 
of light grey and white—and spots of 
black. Overhead fans whirl quietly. The 
tablecloths are of fine linen and every 
chair has a white cover. There are flowers 
on each table. 

Standing at attention are black native 
waiters dressed in white, with white caps, 
all well trained in typical British manner. 
The maitre d’ operates from a desk at the 
entrance and each patron is assigned a 
table for the duration of his stay. It was 
all so immaculate and orderly. 


Not fancy, but filling 

The food was typically British, adjusted 
for the subtropical area. A lot of people 
scorn simple English food, but I have 
always liked it and I could get along fine 
at the Victoria Falls Hotel for weeks, al- 
though I'd probably gain weight from the 
starches. 

I had Irish stew, for example, not much 
meat and quite starchy, marrow, cabbage 
and potatoes, and pineapple fritters for 
dessert. It was nothing fancy, no place 
for a gourmet, but you certainly can't 
starve. The hotel rooms are quite ade- 
quate and I suppose many people would 
call the place stuffy and dull, but for me 
I thought it was, as I said before, a de- 
lightful experience. 

There is no shortage of wildlife in the 
area and some of it can get pretty bold. 
I was sitting on the terrace having tea 
late one afternoon and the waiter had just 
brought me a piece of cake. I had noticed 
some Vervet monkeys hanging around but 
at the moment my attention was elsewhere. 

All of a sudden I heard some people 
nearby yell and at the same moment | 
became aware of movement coming to- 
ward me. A big Vervet monkey had had 
his eyes on my cake and was making a 
wild dash for it. | grabbed the plate just 
in the nick of time and shooshed the ani- 
mal away. Gotta watch those local in- 
habitants, they'll steal the shirt off your 
back. 

Which leads me up to the next install- 
ment—my low-level airplane flight early 
in the morning up the Zambezi looking 
for, and finding, lots and lots of wildlife. 
Tell you about it next issue. ‘] 
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Precision 


Positive, precision, pushbutton control of the new high-performance jetliners— 
and other high maneuverability aircraft—is yours today with the new Sperry 
SP-40 Automatic Pilot, now in full production. 

Worthy successor to the “workhorse” A-12 and SP-20 systems, this advanced, 
simply-operated system weighs just 75 pounds, yet incorporates high performance 
servos and other advanced features of the famous Sperry SP-30 pilot used on 
the largest jets. Compatibility is assured with Sperry’s Integrated Instrument 
System and other equipment built to ARINC standards. 

Inertial components in the SP-40 provide more positive yaw stabilization, 
improved turn coordination. Features include automatic wing leveling .. . roll 
rate-and-amplitude limiting to assure smooth heading engagement. SP-40 affords 
exacting automatic radio beam capture . .. precision approaches under smooth 
yet desirably “tight” control. Lighted pushbuttons command altitude hold, 
radio control (VOR and ILS), heading select, and Doppler modes, in addition to 
the positive turn and pitch controls. All controls are incorporated in the 
Controller, the only cockpit component. 

The SP-40 customer is supported by Sperry’s world-wide sales-service 
organization, which includes trained engineers, instructors and technicians. 
Write or telephone for detailed information. 


S°ERRY PHOENIX COMPANY, DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION, PHOENIX, ARIZONA 














Fly Continental's Golden Jet 
Get Jet-to-Europe’ treatment 
within the U.S.A. ~S ag 


After-dinner liqueur on the Golden Jet: «ransatiantic touch number 


You’re on a Continental Airlines Golden 
Jet, non-stop from Chicago to Los Angeles. 
Dinner in First Class is Transatlantic 
Touch No. 1. Our Belgian chef, Lucien 
Dekeyser, sees to that. From lobster cock- 
tail in fire-and-brimstone sauce to judi- 
ciously aged tenderloin, it’s quite a feast. 
The choice of wines with your entree is 
Touch No. 2. The subsequent array 
French pastry is No. 3 and the champa 
with it is a sparkling Touth | Nose” 

Now, as you sip your coffee, the gir 


cart arrives (5). Spot of brandy? Benedic- 
tine, perhaps? You decide on some creme 
de menthe. Having made that hard choice, 
you face another. To kibitz the cribbage 
across the aisle or to watch TV (6) in the 
First Class lounge. You solve this quan- 
dary by dozing off. 

Your next business trip, vacation while 
you fly. Get “‘jet-to-Europe”’ treatment 


ig the_U. S. A.—and at standard jet 


Luxury First®ClAgs and-Club 
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CONTINENTAL 
AIRLINES 


Coming June 11th! 

Golden Jet 707's to 
HOUSTON - SAN AN 
PHOENIX «- EL PA 
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